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ADVERTISING PaGRS Re@eYE? 
Chemicals to the Rescue 


HOSE who believe that restoring prosperity to the 

American people is so big a job that it can only be done 

by the united business of the country, recognize that our 
poor condition is no longer chiefly psychological. Hence deeds, 
not words, are needed to improve it. The first, vital necessity is 
that business shall again become profitable. To accomplish this 
Government and Industry must both act. 


Taxes must be reduced and those forms of taxation which 
discourage venturesome new enterprises—notably the undistrib- 
uted profits and capital gains taxes—must be removed. With- 
out new business expansions we cannot hope to regain our losses 
of income and employment which means that Government 
expenditures, which have almost doubled in the past six years, 
must be drastically cut. Until this is done businessmen will no 
more respond to the coaxings of Administration spokesmen, 
than they did to their former threats. 


What the Government must do is clear enough; but what it 
will do is still not plain. Such a reversal of pet policies requires 
the highest type of courage, and it may only be wrung unwill- 
ingly from the Administration. But what it is needful for Indus- 
try to do, the businessmen are only too anxious to see done, and 
in this doing chemicals are very evidently going to bear a big 
part. 


We of the chemical industry would be well advised it we 
began now, deliberately in a nation-wide campaign of industrial 
education, to tell the manufacturers of America of the new mate- 
rials that we have ready for their use. Whether a man is making 
toys or tractors; whether he uses metals, wood, leather, paper, 
glass, paints or varnish, rubber, textiles, or what not, he can 
start with the premise that we have produced for his plant some 
synthetic raw materials that are better and cheaper than those 
he has been making up into his finished products. Here is a 
missionary job greater than any one company. It should be 
cooperatively done. Let us preach the good doctrine of new 
materials to create new markets. 
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Alarmingly like meth- 
ods of the Gestapo or 
the GPU is the bor- 
by the Department of 
Justice to inv estigate the fertilizer industry. J. 
Edgar Hoover’s heroes have been diverted 
from the laudable occupation of tracking down 
hijackers and baby snatchers to snooping into 
fertilizer manufacturers’ books intent on dis- 
covering two or three who might have “con- 
spired” at some period to quote a similar price 
on exactly the same quantity of mixed fertilizer, 
made out of exactly the same raw materials, 
processed in exactly the same way, and deliv- 
ered to exactly the same point. 

The “schooling” given the “G-men” on in- 
side fertilizer information consisted of required 
reading of a primer written by an Assistant 
Attorney General, with special emphasis placed 
on suspected spots where possible violations of 
the anti-trust laws might be found. 

Ruinous price competition as everyone knows 
—that is, everyone apparently but the Depart- 
ment of Justice—has been for years the curse 
of the industry. What are the facts? More 
than 900 producers of mixed fertilizer have a 
combined capacity more than twice as great as 
the countrys maximum consumption. They 
compete for business during a very short sell- 
ing season. Prices have never been rigidly 
maintained and with the keen competition aris- 
ing from such circumstances the long-term 
earning record of the industry proves this. In 
1928, the most profitable recent year, net in- 
come amounted to only 4.9 per cent. of sales, 
and 30 per cent. of the firms filing Federal in- 
come tax returns reported deficits. In the last 
nine years net profits amounted to 0.06 per 
cent. of sales. 

The trend of fertilizer prices has been con- 
sistently downward. ‘The average retail price 
of a unit of plant food is now about one-half 
of the 1880 price. Between 1929 and 1933, 
according to the wholesale price indexes of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, prices of mixed fer- 
tilizer declined 38.3 per cent. against 37.2 per 
cent. for other commodities. Since 1933 mixed 
fertilizer prices have failed to show anything 
like the recovery made in other commodities. 
An annual saving of at least 200 million dol- 
lars, a direct result of chemical research, has 
been passed on to the farmer. Such uncon- 
trovertible facts hardly indicate monopoly or 
a need for an investigation theatrically staged 
by an army of “G-men.” 

The fertilizer industry by its intelligent and 
well directed opposition to the proposed plan of 
creating a huge TVA commercial fertilizer 
project, by its sensible debunking of the silly 


Investigation 
or Persecution? 


rowing of 165 “G-men”’ 
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claims of TVA discovery of concentrated 
superphosphate, and by its opposition to the 
plea for immediate development of the Western 
phosphate beds, has incurred the displeasure of 
powerful political groups, and, in common par- 
lance, is in “the dog-house.” Naturally one 
suspects that the current investigation is quite 





in the nature of a pogrom. 

Preaching Your morning newspaper is 

P printed with inks made under 
—— more scrupulous chemical 


control than the gunpowder with which the 
Spanish-American War was fought. That is 
the sort of fact that drives home the enormous 
progress which chemical application has made 
in our industries in the past forty years. It is 
the kind of fact that makes an immediate and 
lasting impression upon the man in the street. 
It is the kind of fact that we who are close to 
the wheels of chemical progress do not ordi- 
narily recall. We appreciate only in general 
terms that there has been of late some very 
notable progress in printing inks, and we re eal- 
ize hazily that the printing of publications 
whose circulations run up into the millions has 
been speeded up markedly by the development 
of quick-drying inks. However, it takes such 
an article as Dr. Gessler’s, in this issue, to bring 
even us to a full realization of the accomplish- 
ments right in our midst. This is one of the 
most valuable contributions of the specialists 
who have been writing this “Creating Indus- 
tries” series. Their factual reviews of our 
post-war chemical developments are strong 
stimulators of our enthusiasm, restoratives for 
our courage, tonics for renewed effort. 


Dr. C. M. 


Researeh A. Stine per- 
ead hi formed a distinct service, not 
sCaersmtp only to the American public, 


but also to the American chemical industry 
when he refutes claims from abroad that dic- 
tator nations have outstripped democracies in 
industrial development. Speaking before the 
Committee of One Hundred in Miami Beach, 
last month, this eminent scientist asserted that 
“no nation anywhere, whatever its form of gov- 
ernment, has surpassed this country either in 
the quantity or the quality of the new materials 
and products of its industrial science.”’ 

As Dr. Stine stated, we may lack a brass 
band, but we are not lagging in the forward 
march. We are, in fact, leading the parade. 
The next decade will see even more striking 
benefits of living in a democracy expressed 
in products that will make life easier, less pain- 
ful at times, safer and certainly more pleasant. 
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The Tannins 


as Chemieal Raw Materials 


Part I 


By Frederie L. Hilbert 


HII. tannins are a large group of complex or- 

ganic compounds, of a glucoside nature, which 

are widely distributed throughout the vegetable 
kingdom. Of their function in vegetable physiology 
and how they are produced little or nothing is defi- 
nitely known. Cellulose, which usually constitutes about 
one-half the weight of vegetable matter, always occurs 
To. 


gether, they form lignocellulose which is, so to speak, 


in combination with varying amounts of lignin. 


the framework of all vegetable tissues, such as cell 
membrane and wood. However, in addition to ligno- 
cellulose, other compounds are always present in greater 
or lesser amounts; for example, carbohydrates, of 
which certain glucosides, such as resin, coloring matter, 
and tannin, are the most important. 

The carbohydrates and other products formed during 
the growth of vegetable matter are believed to be pho- 
tosynthesized in the leaves, from the carbon dioxide and 
water absorbed from the air, by the catalytic reactions 
induced by chlorophyll, the green coloring matter of 
plants. Since formaldehyde is always found in cells 
containing chlorophyll, it is usually considered to be the 
starting point or an intermediate product in that won- 
derful process of wood formation. Formaldehyde read- 
ily undergoes change, 


either spontaneously or when 
heated, and forms new compounds. 


As the new com- 


pounds have the same percentage composition as for- 
maldehyde the change or changes which take place may 
Many 
plant carbohydrates are produced in this manner; and, 


be considered in the nature of polymerization. 


as might be expected, other compounds of a more or 
less complex nature, such as the tannins, are produced 
by condensation. It is believed that through the chem- 
ical changes brought about by polymerization and con 
densation, compounds similar to the tannins, containing 
one or more benzene rings, as well as the hexoses, con- 
taining the six carbon unit, are formed. However, cel 
lulose (C,H,,O,)n is looked upon as the final product. 
The exact nature of the combination which takes place 
between cellulose and lignin (C,,H..O,) is still imper- 
fectly understood. According to one theory, cellulose 
is first formed and elaborated; and, with the absorp 
tion of the cambial sap, one or more interesting col- 
loidal complexes are formed. 

Whether or not the tannins are waste products of 
plant growth is not positively known. However, all 
the tannins investigated are benzene derivatives; all 
are optically active ; all are glucosides in that they yield 
upon fermentation or hydrolysis more or less sugar; 
and, finally, they all give blue or greenish black precipi- 
tates with ferric salts. 





Battery of copper autoclaves for the extraction of chestnut wood. The photograph shows operating floor; the overhead conveyor 


for the fresh wood chips and the method of transferring the chips to the autoclaves. 


Beneath the autoclaves its the conveyor for 


transferring the spent chips. Photograph taken in the plant of the Mead Corporation, Lynchburg, Va. 
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In the following table are analytical data concerning 
the principal constituents of several varieties of wood. 
As a general rule, the water extract contains about 95 
per cent. of the total tannin. 


Proximate Analyses of Wood 


Water Non 
Wood Cellulose Extract Resin Cellulose 
PO a ccacwsicenay ade 45.43 14.04 1.47 39.06 
BCH cscs cnswccn sya 63.42 3.03 1.30 O25 
CCHESERUE 5.0 seis dies oe 57.85 10.14 25 30.76 
BORAGE Kswinceeus wwe 71.41 S327 1.56 23.76 
QUEDLACKO .4.0:0:5:5:00-010 36.78 2421 1.12 34.89 


In the following table will be found the analyses of 
the water extracts obtained from several of the most 
commonly used raw tanning materials. The extract:ons 
and analyses were made in accordance with the Official 
Methods of the Leather Chemists Asso- 
ciation. 


American 


Comparative Tannin Analyses 


Chestnut Oak Hemlock Quebracho Mangrove 

Wood Bark Bark Wood Bark 
Total Solids ..... 14.45 24.24 20.84 28.63 44.00 
Soluble Solids ... 13.08 ZL a7 16.76 23.77 37.28 
Insolubles ....... 1.37 2.47 4.08 4.86 6.72 
Non-tannin ...... a0 9.28 6.59 az 8.78 
Tannin .......... ee 12.51 10.17 20.65 28.51 


“Tannin” is derived from the Latin “tannare” which 
means “oak bark’’; and the most common definition of 
the word tannin refers to it as “the astringent leather- 
making principle contained in oak bark and gallnuts.” 

In the English literature of the thirteenth century 
the word “tan” is frequently found; and, as is the case 
today, it was used both as a noun and a verb. How- 
ever, in almost every instance, it was used to signify 
the “barke of young oakes, wherewith, being small 
beaten, leather is made.” 

In the first edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(1771), the word “tannin” does not appear. How- 
ever, in the seventh edition (1840), it is stated that 
“the word tan is sometimes, though improperly, used 
for the bark itself, which is the chief ingredient in the 
tanning of leather.” In other words, “tan” was con- 
sidered to be the active tanning or leather-making prin- 
ciple of oak bark or other tan bearing materials. 

“Tannin” does not appear often in the literature of 
the early vears of the nineteenth century ; but, as early 
as 1798, Proust referred to “tannin” as “‘le principe tan- 


‘ 


nant,” or tanning principle ; and defined it as “any mem- 
ber of a group of vegetable substances which possess the 
property of converting hides and skins into leather.” 
(An. de Chemie XXV, 225.) 

In 1802, Proust referred to tannin as the 


‘ 


‘astringent 
principle” and added that “there are many different 
kinds of tannin according to the plants from which 
they are obtained.” Referring to Proust’s work, Trim- 
ble (1898) wrote: “This appears to be the first state- 
ment of that which, since that time, has proved to be a 
most important principle in the study of the tannins.” 
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The unique distinction of having been the first to iso- 
late the first member of the group of substances now 
known as the tannins belongs to Pelouze, who, in the 
year 1834, gave to them the generic term tannin. 

Pelouze’s method for the separation of tannin from 
the other compounds with which it usually occurs in 
nature is considered to be the oldest, and consists of 
treating finely pulverized gallnuts with a mixture of 30 
parts ether, 4 parts water, and 1 part alcohol in an ordi- 
The upon 
standing, separates into two layers, the bottom which 


nary percolator. solution thus obtained, 
contains the tannin, dissolved in water, while the upper 
is an ethereal solution of gallic acid. 

As a matter of further historical interest, Davy, in 
the year 1802, writing upon the subject of “Tanning 
Lixivia” (Philosophical Transactions, Royal Society of 


Arts, XCIII, p. 233) states: “ 
ous infusions of barks generally contain gallic acid, mu- 


Jesides tannin, the aque- 
cilage, and colouring matters. And the different por- 
tions of these substances may be known by chemical 
analysis. The quantity of tannin in any infusion may 
be discovered by means of solutions of glue, with the 
gelatine of which it forms an insoluble precipitate ; and 
after the separation of the tannin, the presence of the 
gallic acid is denoted, by its striking agency upon solu- 
In regard to the con- 


tions of red sulfate of iron.” 


version of hides into leather, he wrote: ‘The prepared 
skin in tanned infusions of bark, probably, in conse- 
quence of the combination of its gelatine and albumen 
in their organized form with the tanning principle, in 
such a manner, as so slowly, that the primitive shape 
and fibrous structure of the skin are preserved, at the 
same time that it becomes insoluble in water, and gains 
a different appearance and new strength.” 

In connection with the use of “tanning lixivia’” for 
the conversion of hides and skins into leather the “‘aque- 


ous infusions” are used in their natural state. No at- 
tempt is made to purify them by separating the tannin 
from the gallic acid and other constituents. Along 


these lines Davy wrote: ‘Whether the gallic acid and 
colouring matter of tan bark are of any use in tanning 
has not been yet ascertained. The gallic acid, by its 
action upon water, increases the solubility of tannin; 
but it is not apparently altered during the conversion 
of skin into leather.” However, at the present time, 
the tanning properties of vegetable tanning materials, 
as well as the characteristics of the leather produced by 
its use, depend almost entirely upon the ratio of the 
tannin to nontannin (gallic acid) content and other sub- 
stances which together constitutes the “tanning prin- 
ciple.” 

The most important use for the tannins or, to be a 
little more precise, the tanning matter extracted, by 
means of water, from vegetable tannin bearing mate- 
rials, is for the conversion of hides and skins into the 
more or less permanent and imputrescible form known 
as leather. 

Irom times of almost inconceivable remoteness, the 
tanning propensities of water infusions of certain leaves, 
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nuts, barks, and woods have been used for making many 
varieties of leather. Undoubtedly, most knowledge re- 
garding the chemical and physical properties of the tan- 
nins has been obtained from their use in connection with 
tanning and ink making. 

Over seventy or more centuries ago writing ink was 
made by mixing solutions of the tannin extracted from 
gallnuts and copperas or green vitriol. An old formula 
calls for the use of “oak gall-nuts, in very small quan- 
tity, added to a solution made from particles of iron 
dissolved by the acid of sulphur, though a very weak 
one, gives it a purple or violet colour; which, as it 
grows stronger, becomes black; and on this property 
depends the art of making our writing ink, as also a 
great deal of those for dyeing and dressing leather.” 

Although the natural tannins may differ greatly in 
chemical constitution and reactions, all have the com- 
mon property of precipitating gelatin from solution and 
of combining with collagen and other protein matter 
contained in hide substance, to form leather. As has 
already been indicated, all tannins form compounds 
with ferric salts, some of which are blue-black and oth- 
ers green-black. In addition, they are precipitated by 
many organic bases, such as quinine, morphia, and most 
of the basic coloring matters. 

The tannin or tanning principle contained in all raw 
vegetable tanning materials is more or less easily ex- 
tracted by means of water. For each vegetable tanning 
material there are certain definite optima of temperature 
and volume of the extraction water, as well as time. 

All natural tannins dissolved in water, produce solu- 
tions which range in color from light straw to dark 
red and brown, thus indicating that each tannin con- 
tains its own characteristic coloring matter. Besides 
producing leather of distinctive color, each vegetable 
tannin produces leather having definite physical and 
chemical properties which differentiates it from all 
others. Furthermore, when raw vegetable tanning mate- 
rials are extracted according to the usual laboratory or 
plant methods, the liquors differ in pH value from 2.8 
for myrobalans nuts to 4.75 for mangrove bark Cutch. 

The color of each tannin solution, as well as the color 
it imparts to leather, may be lightened or darkened by 
lowering or raising the pH value. When made increas- 
ingly less acid they invariably form compounds which 
oxidize and darken rapidly becoming successively 
orange, brown, and black. In regard to their color value 
and reactions, the tannins are, for all practical purposes, 
identical to those of the natural vegetable dyestuffs gen- 
erally called dyewoods. 

The color reactions of the tannins are of great impor- 
tance, in their identification and classification, and they 
are generally divided into two principal classes ; namely, 
the catechol and the pyrogallol. Upon dry distillation 
the catechol tannins yield catechol as one of the principal 
products of decomposition; and their solutions give a 
greenish black precipitate with ferric salts. The pyro- 
gallol tannins upon dry distillation yield pyrogallol and 
their water solutions give bluish black precipitates with 
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ferric salts. As a general rule, in catechol tannins only 
catechol derivatives are found; while in the pyrogallol 
tannins gallic acid is always present. 

The following preliminary classification of the com- 
mon vegetable tanning materials is based largely upon 
the data contained in Procter’s Leather Industries Lab- 
oratory Book. 


CLASSIFICATION OF VEGETABLE TANNINS 


CLASS I 
Catechol Tannins 
3romine Water gives a Precipitate. 
Iron-Alum gives Greenish Black Precipitate. 
Copper Sulfate followed by Ammonia in Excess. 
Class A Class B 
Precipitate Dissolves Precipitate Insoluble 


Cutch (Accacia Catechu) Cutch (Mangrove) 


Quebracho 


Hemlock Willow 
Larch 
Gambier Oak 


Quercitron 


CLASS II 

Mixed Tannins 

Bromine Water gives a Precipitate. 
Iron-Alum gives Blue or Purplish Blacks. 

Wattle bark 

English Oak bark 

Chestnut Oak bark 
Babool bark 


CLASS Ill 
Pyrogallol Tannins 
Bromine Water gives no Precipitate. 
Iron-Alum gives Blue Black Precipitate. 
Gallnuts 


Sumac 
Myrobalans 


Chestnut 
Valonia 
Divi-Divi 
Algarobilla 
Vegetable Tanning Materials 


The catechol tannins contain on an average 60 per 
cent. carbon, while the pyrogallol tannins contain about 
51 per cent., as indicated in the following table: 


Catechol Pyrogallol 
CarbG s.c2csacde: 60.65 52.10 
Biydrogen .....6.6. 4.65 i se 
CERGiiia 5s OS haxeceuk 34.70 44.38 

100.00 100.00 


Because of the greater resistance of catechol tan- 
nins to destruction by heat or other agencies, Freuden- 
berg and others have suggested that the tannins should 
be divided into two main groups; one group, like the 
pyrogallol tannins which are readily hydrolyzed by 
dilute acids and alkalies or enzymes; and, another group 
of the catechol type which resists hydrolysis, because 
“they are condensed tannins, in which the nuclei are 
held together through carbon linkages.” An excellent 
prototype of the first class is gallotannin and of the 
second, quebracho. 

The extraction of the tannin from the common raw 
materials by means of water is comparatively simple. 
All vegetable tannins are susceptible to destruction by 
heat; and, as indicated by the data in the following 
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table, each tanning material has an optimum tempera- 
ture at which all of the tannin may be extracted. 


Optimum Extraction Temperatures 


Extraction Oak Myrobalans Valonia) Sumac Wattle Quebracho 
Temperature Bark Nuts Acorns Leaves Bark W ood 
60° F. 62% 79% 70% 70% 65% 35% 
85 70 84 86 87 91 46 
110 &4 93 86 99 95 70 
140 &8 96 100 100 96 76 
165 95 97 99 89 100 88 
195 100 100 94 81 94 100 
212 93 98 91 13 91 89 


The rate at which the tannin can be extracted from 
any given tanning material depends upon a number of 
factors, of which the most important are the volume and 
the temperature of the extraction water, and the length 
of time the material is under extraction. Obviously, the 
factor of quantity of heat is of great importance; for 
example, often there is less loss of tannin when the 
raw material is exposed for a short time to temperatures 
above the optimum than there is by keeping the mate- 
rial exposed for too long a time at the optimum tem- 
perature or at even lower temperatures. 

The leaching or extracting may be carried out either 
in large open vessels or in autoclaves. According to 
the former method, the material is under extraction for 
several days, while in the latter the material is under 
extraction only a few hours. In open leaching the 
temperature of the extraction water rarely exceeds 210 
F., while in autoclaves, under pressure, and according 
to the material being extracted, the temperatures may 
range from 220 to 290° F. From this it may readily 
he seen that the economical extraction of tannin involves 
the maintenance of uniform conditions of time, tem- 
perature, circulation, and the volume of water. 

Since the most important use for the tannins is in 
leather-making the ultimate value depends upon the 
yield of leather obtained, expressed in pounds or square 
feet. Of course, this depends upon the stability of the 
tanning liquors and the tannin combining or fixation 
value. 

The stability of tanning liquors may be measured in 
terms of their susceptibility to loss of tannin, while in 
use, by oxidation and fermentation. Being glucosides, 
all vegetable tannins contain more or less sugar; and, 
therefore, are susceptible to fermentation, the forma- 
tion of acids, and the conterminous destruction of tan- 
nin. In the following table will be found some data 
showing the loss or destruction of tannin which usu- 
ally takes place upon exposure to air. The amount of 
sugar is expressed as the pounds of sugar per 100 
pounds of tannin. 


Relationship of Loss of Tannin by Fermentation and 
Sugar Content of Various Tanning Materials 


Loss Tannin Sugar 
Mangrove Bark .......... 0.48 1.3 
ST cr Le 6.) g | ae es 2.91 oe 
Valonia ACOPns .6sssuk ox 27.51 9.5 
Myrobalans Nuts ......... 60.24 17.4 
Quebracho Wood ........ 6.15 1.0 
remiock Bark ... 6s caisacs 14.88 5.8 
Chestnut Wood .......... 17.00 2.9 
RIC Ste us eek oekis 21.44 2:2 


* Seltzer and Marshall (J.4.L.C.A., May, 193( 


) 
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Undoubtedly, the most important property of vege- 
table tanning materials is the rate and extent to which 
they combine with hide substance. This is usually 
called the tannin fixation value. In the following table 
are comparative data for three of the materials used for 


sole or heavy leather purposes. 


Fixation of Tannin 


Per Cent. Time for 
Material Fixation Penetration 
@OpebrachO” 565.0005 28.55 22 days 
GHESENUE ccs och cakes 44.24 26 days 
Cutch (Mangrove) 49.68 30 days 


Those tannins which penetrate the hide slowly usu- 
ally have the highest fixation or leather-making value. 
Tannins with higher fixation are used for heavy leathers 
which are usually sold by the pound. Those having 
lower fixation values invariably produce thin, soft 
leather which is sold by the foot. 

Tanners purchase vegetable tanning materials either 
in the raw state or in the form of extracts. The extracts 
are shipped in the liquid, solid, or powdered state. In 
the case of quebracho, the liquid extract is shipped in 
barrels containing 500 pounds, or in tank cars con- 
taining 8,000 gallons or 80,000 pounds. The tannin 
content is 35 per cent. The solid extract comes in sacks 
in the form of cakes weighing 100 pounds and con- 
taining 65 per cent. of tannin; while the powder 1s 
shipped in bags weighing 100 pounds and containing 
80 per cent. tannin. 

Vegetable tanning materials are bought and sold on 
a definite tannin percentage basis or on a guaranteed 
tannin content. When sold on a tannin basis, the seller 
must make full allowance for any deficiency of tannin 
and likewise the buyer must pay for any excess. When 
sold on a guaranteed tannin basis, the buyer is not 
expected to pay for any excess tannin, but the seller 
must make due allowance for any deficiency. 

The relative values of vegetable tanning materials 
are generally expressed as tan unit costs: in other words. 
the cost, expressed in cents, of one pound of tannin. 
For example, a tanning material sold at five cents per 
pound, on the basis of fifty per cent. tannin, would have 
a tan unit cost of ten cents. 





Magnesite Shipments Down in °38 


The magnesite industry was hard hit in ’38, according to a 
report issued by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. Compared with 
preceding year, apparent consumption in the U. S, of dead- 
burned magnesite dropped 54 per cent., caustic calcined was off 
31 per cent., and sales of crude were cut 52 per cent. Produc- 
tion of crude magnesite from domestic mines, together with the 
products of the new seawater plant in California, aggregated 
only 97,000 short tons, the lowest quantity reported since ’32, 
and imports of calcined magnesite products showed a parallel 
decline. Shipments of domestic dead-burned magnesite, the 
leading item, were only 38,738 tons in ’38 as against 83,204 tons 
in °37, while imports dropped to 24,990 tons from 56,021 tons. 
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Selling Chemicals 





to define and then examine fundamental problems 


Is The Chemical Industry?” and in a 





Since the average chemical has as many uses as a small boy’s jack- 
knife, a chemical manufacturer’s merchandising problem is extremely 
complex, and this complexity is compounded by the fact that his 
customers buy chemicals each for some specific purpose. 
are the complications of chemical marketing that it is advisable 
involved. In 
the March issue Williams Haynes answered the question, ‘What 
companion article now 
explains in detail “Why, How and To Whom Chemicals Are Sold.” 


Why— 
How— 


So great 








S commodities chemicals are unique: highly 
manufactured raw materials. Commercially 

they have certain curious characteristics that 
have great bearing on chemical sales policies. 

Hides are salted, cotton must be ginned, such indus- 
trial materials as steel and rubber go through quite com- 
plicated processing; but none of these operations ap- 
proaches the elaborated manuiacturing that produces 
most chemicals. 

Calfskin and cowhides, sheep, pigs, horses, reptiles, 
supply the tanner with raw materials: cotton, linen, silk, 
wool and several types of rayon are used by the textile 
manufacturer ; but no industry has a fraction of the di- 
versified raw materials that enter into chemical making. 

Sut most distinctive of the chemical industry are the 
many products—over 3,500 distinct chemicals are in 
common use almost daily—which it regularly makes and 
sells. 

Over and above the multiplicity of both raw materials 
and finished products, the business of making and sell- 
ing chemicals is tremendously complicated because prac- 
tically all chemicals have many uses and so must be sold 
Leather 
may go into a shoe sole or a wrist watch strap, steel in- 


in many markets to diverse types of buyers. 


to a pen-point or a bridge girder, rubber into a tire or 
the baby’s nipple; but numerous as are the uses of 
these versatile materials, they are insignificant com- 


To Whom? 


pared with the multitudinous uses of chemicals. It 1s 
a proverbial saving that sulfuric acid and caustic soda 
have either or both entered into the making of every- 
thing we eat, wear, and touch. Alcohol, alum and ace- 
tone, soda ash and bicarbonate, Glauber’s salt and [p- 
som salts, copper sulfate and sodium phosphate, benzol, 
formaldehyde, glycerine, methanol—all these, and scores 
more, have as many uses as a small boy’s jack-knife. 

Producing many different chemicals, each of which 
goes to many different markets, the sales problem of 
the chemical manufacturer is complex in the extreme, 
and this complexity is compounded by the fact that his 
customers buy chemicals each for some specific pur- 
pose. To the orchardist and the water works superin- 
tendent, copper sulfate is quite a different material. 
The demand for glycerine is quite ditferent when it is 
to be made into blasting powder or used to keep mac- 
aroons soft and fresh. What the plastics industry can 
pay for formaldehyde by the tank car is quite different 
than what the mortician would pay for a 5 Ib. bottle. 
For nobody buys chemicals, as you buy a package of 
cigarettes, or an overcoat, or a box of golf balls, for 
themselves; but only to use them to produce some indi- 
rect chemical effect. Preeminently chemicals are indus- 
trial materials used as tools. 

Ordinarily we take all this in the stride of the day’s 


work without thinking very much about these elemen- 
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Raw Materials-Finished Products of the Chemical Industries 


<< e —> Finished Products—Raw Materials 


~ Chemicals Industrial Products 
Air Heavy Special Solvents Refrigerants 
Limestone rag - Wetting Agents Fillers 
Salt C. P.-Reagent Emulsifiers Sizes 
Sulfur Acids Accelerators Coatings 
Coal P Inhibitors Impregnating Materials 
Tar Alkalies Anti-oxidants Soaps 
Crudes : ‘ , : 
Petroleam Chlorine Preservatives Piating Compounds 
Natural Gas Coaltar Intermediates Pevsner a ee 
Ores—Metals Dyes abikicaae tina 
Pigments Aromatics eeReauts cents 
Wood Medicinals F 
Agricultural Products 
Naval Stores Explosives Fertilizers ' Feed Additives 
Crude Drugs seconde ag eimai 
Waxes Alcohols Insecticides Dairy Cleaners 
Gums Fungicides Dips 
; Other Solvents 
Natural Resins Househo!d Products 
Oils Dry Colors c ‘gaia : : Say 
Vegetable Cochen Black leansing Agents Cosmetics 
Animal . ‘ Soaps—Laundry, Toilet Polishes—Wood, Metal 
C Fish Plastic Materials Disinfectants Anti-freeze (Auto) 
asein : : Insecticides Coatings 
Synthetic Resins ~ 
—e y Moth Repellents Fireworks 
tarches 
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Diagrammatic Table showing the inter-locking raw materials and finished products of the Chemical Industries which explains why, 
with the enormous intra-plant consumption, more than 19% of our chemical products are consumed right within the irdustry itself. 
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tary facts. Yet they condition all chemical selling; 
laying down, as it were, the rules of the game; deter- 
mining both prices and policies. 

These great complications of chemical marketing ex- 
plain why chemicals are sold through many trade chan- 
nels and by all known distributing systems. Not only 
are dyes sold differently from solvents, but any one 
chemical is apt to be marketed in several distinct ways 
to different important consuming fields. 

The inorganic chemicals of wide industrial use sold 
in ton lots—traditionally the “heavy” chemicals—which 
are the backbone of our chemical production, are gen- 
erally sold in carload lots direct by the manufacturer on 
yearly contracts in quantities to cover the buyer’s “ 
quirements.” 


re- 
Such sales have been for years estimated 
to represent 60% of the tonnage, and since they 
are sold at the lowest quantity price, but 40% of the 
dollars. The balance of the heavy chemical output, 
representing roughly 40% of the quantity and 60% 
of the value, is chiefly delivered in carloads to the 
producer’s own local warehouses, to his sales agents, 
or to jobbers, and there often broken up for smaller 
spot delivery. The U.S. Census of Distribution shows 
that between 1935 and 1937 the increased percentage 
of chemical business handled through jobbers was 29.6. 
Good, bad, and indifferent, there are some 650 of these 
chemical jobbers, about half of whom carry spot stocks 
in warehouse of a representative line of chemicals and 
chemical specialties. Many of these serve producers 
as exclusive sales agents for important items, often 
selling on consignment for a commission. The major- 
ity, indeed almost all, when selling the smaller volume 
chemicals, buy outright in quantity, acting as indepen- 
dent, commodity, wholesale merchants. 

Pro and con, the merits (which are considerable) and 
the demerits (which are obvious) of this local jobber 
distribution of chemicals have been warmly debated. 
The system has been attacked as obsolete and wasteful ; 
unsatisfactory to the producer as beyond his direct con- 
trol. It flourishes, and is stronger today than ever, be- 
cause it solves the problem of intensive cultivation of 
scattered, diversified markets made up of small buying 
units, frequently of dubious credit standing. 

Thoroughly familiar with conditions in his own ter- 
ritory, with a wide personal acquaintance, expert in his 
credit information, the local distributor enjoys vital ad- 
vantages which, if he is a good businessman and aggres- 
sive in his sales policies, make his position very strong. 
The local distributor proves unsatisfactory almost in 
direct ratio to his members in every given territory. 
Over-competition is notably fatal to his successful 
functioning. It leads sooner or later to price cutting 
which in the sale of chemicals is more than ordinarily 
demoralizing. 

For if the strength of the chemical sales system is its 
wide diversification, which makes for stability, its weak- 
ness lies in the too-great emphasis upon price as the de- 
termining element in competition. It is chiefly to avoid 
the pressure of price that even the largest chemical pro- 
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ducers, firms which ten years ago scorned to sell in less 
than carloads, have entered enthusiastically into the 
merchandising of branded chemical specialties. It is 
yet too early to foretell what effect this now well- 
marked trend will have upon the selling of chemicals ; 
but with the rapid introduction of new chemical prod- 
ucts it is undoubtedly increasing the demand for tech- 
nically trained chemical salesmen. 

The hand-over-fist growth of the specialty business is 
also changing the boundaries of the consuming fields. 
It is expanding the market in the chemical converting 
group of industries, and contracting the sales to the 
processing class of buyers. It is undoubtedly the most 
important new element injected into the selling of chem- 
icals since half a century ago the rise of the American 
chemical manufacturers began to cut down our chemical 
importations from Europe, notably of acids and alkalies 
from Great Britain. The War stopped the last of our 
important imports, coal-tar derivatives chiefly from Ger- 
many; and the post-war period has seen our chemical 
supply supplemented with new chemical products, many 
of them original American contributions to chemical com- 
merce ; while the years of the depression have brought a 
revival of the local distributor’s importance and the new 
factor in the trade-marked chemical specialty. 
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Companies of the Primary Chemical Consuming Fields* 
Census Class I 
No. of 
Estab- 
lishments Value 
Drug grinding 21 7,935,179 
Graphite, ground and refined 6 1,077,529 
Grease and tallow, not including lubricating 
greases 6 52,268,767 
Lime 203 35,021,960 
Minerals and earths, ground or _ otherwise 
treated 157 27,160,982 
Oil, cake and meal. cottonseed 447 242,042,808 
Oil, cake and meal, linseed 23 90,356,528 
Oils, essential 13 3,981,207 
Oils not elsewhere classified 105 69,476,214 
Pulp (Wood and other fiber) 194 247,191,957 
Salt ; 46 32,740,610 
Tanning materials. natural dyestuffs, mordan*+ 
and assistants, and sizes 158 35,684,573 
Turpentine and rosin 993 29,025,461 
Wood distillation and charcoal manufacture 60 26,144,984 
2,692 900,108,759 
Census Class II 
Bone black, carbon black, and lamp black 62 18,853,576 
Chemicals not elsewhere classified 602 932,749,910 
Cleaning and polishing preparations 363 57,871,416 
Coke-oven products 94 357,468,778 
Compressed and liquefied gases 356 56,417,673 
Glue and gelatin 75 40,649,934 
1,489 1,444,157,712 
Census Class III 
Artificial leather 25 27,607,448 
Blacking, stains and dressings 147 19,182,557 
Bluing 14 1,128,529 
Drugs and medicines 1,013 345,918,343 
Explosives 77 58,181,337 
Fertilizers 743 195,759,025 
Fireworks and allied products 50 8,128,186 
Flavoring extracts, syrups 398 117,897,193 
Ink, printing 184 47,346,545 
Ink, writing 17 3,475,600 
Insecticides and furgicides, and _ industrial 
household chemical compounds not. else- 
where classified 573 71,168,239 
Linoleum 3 35,636,540 
Mucilage, paste, and other adhesives except 
glue and rubber cement 61 4,209,629 
Oilcloth 8 12,817,461 
Paints, pigments, and varnishes 1,124 538,460,629 
Perfumes, cosmetics, and other toilet prep- 
arations 132,336,481 
Rayon and allied products 33 254,697,216 
Soap 232 301,291,547 
Synthetic resin, cellulose plastic, vulcanized 
fiber, and molded and pressed pulp fabricated 
articles not elsewhere classified . 160 
* Biennial Census of Manufactures °37. 5,340 2,252,958,228 
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The Rise and Development of the 
Wood Naval Stores Industry 


Part 2 


By William Garvie 


URING the last ten years the American paint 

and varnish industry has shown a distinct ten- 

dency to purchase intermediate products from 
outside sources rather than to manufacture them inter- 
nally. There is much to be said for this point of view. 
Manufacturers can rarely hope to acquire that intimate 
and detailed knowledge of primary raw materials which 
the actual producers possess. This is especially true of 
Furthermore, they are unlikely to possess 
the costly and specially designed plant which is neces- 
sary. It is not surprising then, that the larger wood 
rosin producers have been called on to offer such com- 


wood rosin. 


modities as limed rosin, gloss oils, zinc hardened rosins, 
etc. The manufacture of derived products marks an- 
other stage in the development of the wood naval stores 
industry. 

“Natural” wood rosins, when limed, have a lower 
solution viscosity for a given percentage of combined 
lime, than gum rosins. This difficulty has been over- 
come by treatment of the rosin before liming. Limed 
wood rosins are now available which have a higher 
melting point and higher solution viscosity than gum 
rosin limed to the same degree. In addition, limed 
wood rosins of almost X color grade are made. These 
are paler than can be prepared from gum rosin. 

The term “Gloss Oil” is taken to mean a solution of 
limed rosin in a suitable solvent, usually but not always 
of the white spirit type. Quick drying varnishes would 
be the British designation. On the average they con- 
tain 60% total solids. These gloss oils are sold in 
extremely large quantities to the American paint and 
varnish industry. In the United States a market has 
been developed for very cheap paints which have a 
fairly large water content. Limed rosin is an important 
ingredient. A solution of ordinary limed rosin, in say 
white spirit, will gel if used in a formulation con- 
taining appreciable percentages of water. 

The problem set was to find a means of manufactur- 
ing a gloss oil based on limed rosin, which would 
function satisfactorily under these difficult conditions. 
The problem was brilliantly solved by the develop- 
ment of a new liming technique and the design of 
special plant to suit it. Pretreatment of the rosins is 
These gloss oils have a lower 
acid value than the percentage of lime used would lead 
one to predict, i.e., to attain a given acid value less lime 
is required than in the older liming procedure. The 
practical value of this is, the films formed by these 


a factor of importance. 
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William Garvie, foreign technical representa- 
tive for the General Naval Stores Division, 
Newport Industries, in the concluding instal- 
ment compares the properties of gum and 
steam distilled wood turpentine, and discusses 
certain of the newer products of the wood 
naval stores field and what they may mean 
to industry 


oils are less tacky and more flexible and dry more 
rapidly than the older oils, lime content for lime con- 
tent. The lower acid value reduces livering troubles in 
the presence of basic pigments. 

One type of gloss oil prepared from a rosin of 
exceptionally high melting point has a viscosity 400% 
to 500% greater than normal for a given total solids 
content. It yields films of exceptional toughness. 
Manifold uses have been found for these oils. 

It is not intended to convey the impression that these 
oils or varnishes equal those made from more expen- 
sive materials. They are nevertheless a distinct im- 
provement on those produced from the same raw ma- 
terial by the older liming methods. 

The success attending the efforts towards improving 
lime hardened rosins, encouraged the industry to turn 
its attention to other resinates, one of these being zinc 
resinate. Preliminary investigations confirmed what 
the paint and varnish industry already knew, that zinc 
resinate has very valuable properties indeed. Zinc 
resinate manufactured by the then known methods left 
much to be desired, a fact which accounted for the 
slow development of its use. Painstaking research has 
led to the production of a zinc resinate of particularly 
fine quality. Research into the properties of the resin- 
ate is in active progress. New and unsuspected facts 
have come to light. It is already patent that it will 
make a real niche for itself in the paint and printing ink 
industries, and perhaps in many others. The new form 
of zinc resinate has a minimum melting point (Capil- 
lary Tube) of 130° C., a calculated acid value of 15 
and a zine content of 4.85%. 
WW and X color grades. 
solvents, drying oils and resins than zinc naphthenate. 
The claims made are— 


The color lies between 
It is more compatible with 


(1) Promotion of thorough drying; (2) increased wetting and 
dispersion with consequent reduction in paint grinding time; 
(3) marked reduction of flooding and floating; (4) elimination 
of wrinkling; (5) freedom from livering with basic pigments; 
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Battery of steam stills and condensers in the refinery of the 
Vewport Industries’ plant at Pensacola, Florida. 


(6) ability to control the gelation of wood oil better than limed 
rosin; (7) ability to markedly reduce the skinning tendency of 
all varnishes: and (8) inhibits loss of drying strength on storage 
of paints and enamels. 

The wood naval stores industry produces abietic acid, 
its methyl and ethyl esters, hydrogenated rosins, and 
many other rosin derivatives. 

Nothing has been said so far regarding ester gum or 
synthetics based on condensations of rosin with other 
substances. These have, I believe, been mainly devel- 


oped by outside interests and cannot therefore be 


credited to the wood naval stores industry. So much 
for wood rosin! 

In the extract from the stumps, solid bodies other 
than rosin are found. Little attention was given to 
their explo‘tation until comparatively recently. A group 
of them has been isolated and marketed in the form of 
a complex mixture, the chemical constitution of which 


sold 


under an arbitrary trade name because no chemical 


has not been fully elucidated. The material is 
name can be assigned to it. Investigation of this sub- 
It is a 
powerful anti-oxidant, inhibiting the drying of drying 


stance proves it to have valuable properties. 


oils to a marked degree. The crystallization of resins 


The raw material of the wood naval stores industry—the 
pine stumps as recetved at the plant. 































































is prevented by its presence. It has adhesive properties 
which are much enhanced by incorporation with shellac, 
chlorinated rubber, etc. Unfortunately the color is 
Time does not permit a full description of 


what seems to be a most interesting substance worthy 


very dark. 


of the fuller investigation which is in progress. 
“Waste 


industry as in private life. 


maxim in 


th 
wood rosin companies has erected a very large plant 


not, want not” is as trite a 


Acting on it, one of 
for manufacturing fibre or insulating board from the 
exhausted chips. The plant is capable of turning out 
100,000 square feet of 1’’ board daily. 

The complex mixture of liquids extracted from the 
to 240°C. 
A very rough preliminary fraction- 
ation would yield three fractions—150°/189° C., 170 
210° C.: 200°/240° C., 1.e., turpentine, dipentene, etc., 
and pine oil, all in a very crude state. Tach of these 


stumps has a boiling range from 150° C. 
approximately. 


fractions is very complex in constitution. S'nce a very 
large number of substances is included in the compara- 
tively narrow boiling range, it follows that fractionation 
problems of a high order are involved in elaborating 
plant and technique to effect their separation on a large 
scale. The solution of these problems marks an im- 
portant phase in the development of the industry. 


Steam Distilled Wood Turpentine 


The crude turpentine fraction is treated with a mod- 
erately strong caustic soda solution brought into inti- 
mate contact with it by mechanical agitation. Acetic, 
formic and any other acids derived from the wood are 
neutralized ; constituents of unpleasant odor are poly- 
merized. Distillation by through — specially 
designed fractionating columns under reduced pressure 
completes the purification. The heavy tailings are trans- 
ferred to the crude dipentene fraction. 


steam 


Steam distilled and gum turpentine have been exam- 
ined analytically, in great detail, by the Department of 
Agriculture. Bulletins Nos. 276 and 596 


describe the methods used and the results obtained. 


Technical 


Accord'ng to these reports steam distilled turpentine 
consists of 98% terpene hydrocarbons, the balance is 
made up of terpene alcohols, ethers, etc. Alpha pinene 
accounts for 80% of the terpenes, the remaining 20% 
is divided between limonene, dipentene, terpinene, 
terpinolene and an array of other terpenes in very small 


percentages. Gum turpentine on the other hand con- 
sists of 95% alpha and beta pinene in the ratio 2 : 1. 
The essential chemical difference between the two 


varieties of turpentine is indicated by the presence of a 
large beta pinene content in gum turpentine, its virtual 
absence in steam distilled. The differences in constitu- 
tion have no meaning at all in the use of turpentine for 
paint and varnish requirements. 

Controversy still goes on concerning the respective 
merits of gum and steam distilled turpentine, the 
steadily increasing sales of steam distilled, at the ex- 
pense of gum turpentine, provides the most effective an 
swer. The only practical difference I know of 1s in odor. 
382 
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the attention to detail 


by the wood navai stores industry, may I say that th: 


As an instance of given 
method of packing steam distilled turpentine is such 
that oxidative changes during transit and storage are 
eliminated. Couple this with production under strictly 
controlled conditions, when one can truthfully say: 
“You can be sure of steam distilled.” 

White spirit has been unkind to the naval stores 
industry, displacing turpentine in paint and varnish to 
an alarming extent. A condition of equilibrium ap- 
pears to have been established now, and there are indi- 
cations that the pendulum is beginning to swing the 
other way. Our good friends the synthetic resin manu- 
facturers have come to the rescue white spirit alone is 
not always satisfactory as a solvent or thinner for some 
types of synthetics. The reaction is towards terpenes 
derived from steam distilled turpentine rather than tur- 
pentine itself. . 

Dipentene, terpinene and terpinolene are the three 
most important constituents of the crude fraction boil- 
ing between 170° and 210 C. 

The separation, purification and utilization of these 
bodies marks a further stage in the progress of the 
industry. In the earlier stages, technically pure dipen- 
tene was marketed, but though an excellent solvent, did 
not quite come up to expectations as an anti-skinning 
agent. Investigation of the properties of terpinene and 
terpinolene were undertaken; they proved to be excel- 
lent solvents and anti-skinning agents, but their ‘tend- 
ency to polymerize ruled them out, e.g., terpinolene on 
evaporation in an open vessel may have an evaporation 
residue @ high as 30%. Most “Dipentenes” on the 
market today are carefully balanced mixtures of these 
three substances. The term “Dipentene” has a commer- 
Asa 
matter of fact, a commercial “Dipentene” may not con- 


cial rather than a chemical significance today. 
tain any true dipentene at all. By-products obtained 
from certain synthetic organic processes are sold as 
“Dipentene” and are usually entirely satisfactory for 
use in paint and varnish formulation. 

The use of “Dipentene” is increasing rapidly in many 
industries. Dipentene has quite good wetting and dis- 
persing properties which are not always used to best 
advantage. It has never been put forward as the com- 
plete and absolute panacea for all skinning troubles 
Intelligently used in properly formulated media, it will 


give a good account of itself. 
Para-Cymene 
is another possibility, its properties are under in- 


vestigation. 
ive &.. 


Para-cymene has a narrow boiling range 
io Tvs CT. 

Having at its command a material rich in pinene, the 
wood naval stores industry has utilized its intimate 
experience to produce it ina technically pure form. 
Pinene is the logical starting point for an almost infinite 
number of syntheses, few of which have been put to 
Until 


pinene contained an impuritv which acted in certain 


commercial use. quite recently commercial 
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Lhe top section of a battery of earth filters in the pale rosu 
building. 


syntheses as a negative catalyst. How to identify and 


climinate it was no easy problem. The problem yielded 
in the end to painstaking research. | will make bold to 
say that pinene, in the not far distant future, will be- 
come one of the basic raw materials of the organic 


chemical industry. Herein lies the salvation of turpen 
In witness whereof 
the synthetic 
Terpene maleic anhydride resins are but one 


tine. 
tial 
camphor. 


pinene is today the essen- 


raw material for manufacture of 


indication of the possibilities. 
Diterpene 


Among the many other hydrocarbons derived from 
the stumps or formed by chemical changes during proc- 
essing I shall mention only Diterpene, a yellow liquid 
boiling at over 300°C. Its solvent properties are 
closely akin to those of turpentine, but its solvent power 
as determined by the Kauri-butanol method is much 
lower. Diterpene stands apart from all other solvents 
because, on exposure to the atmosphere in thin films, 
it oxidizes and polymerizes to a solid resin. The loss 
of weight as between liquid and so id is around 1°, 


solvent and film forming material combined! The paint 


The top section of a battery of retorts or extractors in the 
retort building. 



















technologists’ millennium has come! Not quite. The 
drying time is much too slow and the resin produced 
soft and tacky. Nevertheless this most interesting sub- 
stance is slowly finding employment. Diterpene is used 
as a plasticizer and to confer good flow properties to 
stoving finishes. Its properties are of more than pass- 
ing interest to the printing ink maker. On the whole, 
it is worthy of more investigation. 

In the old rotting stumps, the subtle chemistry of 
Nature has been at work, converting hydrocarbons to 
alcohols and substances of great complexity. 
seems to be the essence of the contract. 

In the high boiling fraction of the crude distillate, 
we find these substances, which, after suitable treat- 
ment, appear in admixture as “Pine Oil.” High grade 
pine oil has the following approximate constitution :— 


Time 


Alpha Terpineol 68.5 % 
PNM sos x taal ssisehossiwcesmoeies 4.2% 
IGE ICONDL 25 ks Gia '3e eth adnan auth eeee ws 8.0% 
Borneol ee Pe ee er ree ee ee 9.0% 
Methyl Chavicol i d 10.0% 
PAN ROMINS son 54 edge N bee eainn ast § 

MOIMUPE 2.6. Ass5 3% 


The distillation range lies between 212 
To what use can such a composite be put? It is noted 
for its exceptional wetting properties. The mining 
industry took it up almost immediately as a reagent for 
froth flotation, and still remains its largest consumer. 
Pine oil is one of the best known general solvents for 
resins, and is miscible with practically all the oils used 
in the paint and varnish industry. . 

Its evaporation rate is slow. In color grinding as 
a wetting agent, in enamels to confer good brushing 
properties, in distempers as a dispersing agent and 
antiseptic, in shellac varnishes as a plasticizer, in paints 
generally to disguise our old enemy white-spirit, do we 
find pine oil cropping up. 

Pine oil is a very powerful germicide, non-toxic and 
non-irritant. It is rapidly displacing tar acids as a 
domestic disinfectant. 

Pine oil is an intriguing substance to the chemist, he 
must needs try to separate it into its component parts, 
find direct applications for them, or build them up into 
others of practical value. In this he has succeeded. 

I shall outline the treatment of pine oil in the words 
of R. C. Palmer, who, with his co-workers, has played 
an important part in the technical developments above, 
and about to be described—“The constituents of pine 
oil cannot be separated in pure form by fractional dis- 
tillation. This is particularly true of the secondary alco- 
hols, fenchone and borneol, and the phenol ether methyl 
chavicol. Alpha terpineol can be concentrated by frac- 
tionation and separated commercially pure by crystal- 
lization. Chemical treatment involving hydration of 
tertiary alcohols to solid hydrates followed by fractiona- 
tion and subsequent chemical dehydration is necessary 
to obtain quantitative yields of borneol and fenchyl. 
Upon oxidation these secondary alcohols are converted 
into their corresponding ketones, camphor and fen- 
chone. Methyl chavicol is isomerized to anethol by 
heat and alkali”—so says Palmer. Synthetic fenchone 
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and camphor are the most recent developments in the 
wood naval stores industry. Through the gateway 
opened up by pine oil the industry has definitely entered 
the domain of synthetic organic chemistry—From dead 
wood to synthetic camphor—surely that is progress! 


Industry’s Bookshelf 


The Phase Rule by Alex. Findlay, Longmans Green, N. Y.; 
327 pp., $3.00. Eighth edition of this popular text book 
in which references have been brought to date and obso- 
lete sections rewritten or discarded. 





Social Insurance Coordination by C. A. Kulp, Social Science 
Research Council, Washington, D. C.; 331 pp., $2.50. 
What has been done in England and Germany to coordi- 
nate social insurances with relief is set forth in this very 
timely addition to these specialized economic-political 
monographs. 


Systematic Qualitative Organic Analysis by H. Middleton, 
Longmans Green, N. Y.; 279 pp., $2.50. <A practical and 
in many ways wholly original system is presented for 
students in plain words and simple laboratory instructions, 


Elements of Fractional Distillation by C. S. Robinson and 
E. R. Gilliland, McGraw-Hill, N. Y.; 267 pp., $3.00. New 
edition—the third—of this standard engineering text 


bringing to 1939 the technological developments since the 
1930 edition. 


Property-life Insurance by Hans Heymann, Harper, N. Y.; 
221 pp., $3.00. In October, 1936, we published the first 
industrial exposition of this novel idea by Dr. Heymann, 


who in the present volume thoroughly expounds his 
valuable thesis. 


Dyeing with Coaltar Dyestuffs by C. M. Whittaker and 
C. C. Wilcock, D. Van Nostrand, N. Y.; 325 pp., $5.00. 
Portions dealing with rayon and various synthetic wools 
are naturally quite new in this third edition, but all sec- 
tions have been revised and references brought to date. 


Standard Methods for Testing Tar and Its Products; Tar 
Products Test Committee, London; 1403 pp., 21 shillings. 
A complete revision of the 1929 edition: the last word in 
a world-wide cooperative effort to fix standards and 
methods of checking them. 


The German Fat Plan by Karl Brandt, Food Research Inst., 
Stamford, Calif.; 344 pp., $3.00. The complicated food- 
factory competition for oils studied in the bright light of 
Germany’s critical needs and self-sufficiency program. 


Petroleum Comes of Age by A. A. Lawrence, Scott-Rice, 
Tulsa, Okla.; 227 pp. Meaty historical sketches of the 
industry apropos of the 300th anniversary of the discovery 


of the oil spring at Cuba, N. Y., by Father Joseph 
d’Allion. 


Capital Consumption and Adjustment by Solomon Fabri- 
cant, National Bureau Economic Research, N. Y.; 275 
pp., $2.75. Depreciation, obsolescence, depletion, fire 
losses on the one side: on the other retirements, revalua- 
tions, profits and losses on fixed assets are all of more 
than ordinary interest to chemical executives who will 
find this book a most suggestive supplement to our ideas 
on these concepts of values. 


Physical Properties of Colloidal Solutions by E. F. Burton, 
Longmans Green, N. Y.; 235 pp., $5.75. More than half 
the matter has been rewritten from the former edition 
(1921) which at once measures the care of the work and 
the progress in the field. 
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Printing Inks 


1I9138— 1933 


By Albert E. Gessler 


O understand inks and their progress in the last 

two decades might be difficult without pausing 

first over the important developments in the 
decades—even centuries—before this period. The be- 
ginning is in the 15th century, when the ancient Chinese 
method of printing from woodblocks spread to Chris- 
tian nations. It was marked by two brilliant discover- 
ies, one chemical, one mechanical, which, in combina- 
tion, controlled printing and ink making way into the 
20th century. 

Dutch and German painters discovered at that time 
that linseed oil, when well boiled, produced a varnish 
of excellent body with binding and drying qualities. 
Mixtures of this varnish with lampblack were the first 
printing inks. But they were of small value until 
Gutenberg’s genius provided movable metal type instead 
of handcarved woodblocks. 

From Gutenberg’s handmade ink and his first printed 
book, which was the Bible in Latin, the art has de- 
veloped to the Graphic Arts industry of today, the 
sixth largest in the United States. It employs over a 
quarter of a million wage earners, paying them some 
400 million dollars a year. 

3rilliantly as the inseparably connected arts of ink 
making and printing started, as uninspired was their 
development. Books printed in 1800 were not better 
than those printed in 1500. Except that the art had 
spread over the civilized world no fundamental, im- 
portant improvements were added in these three cen- 
turies. Printing plates were still inked by hand with 
leather daubers and the clumsy presses had to be kept 
very busy to print as many as 70 small sheets an hour. 
The total number of readers in England around 1800 
was estimated at eighty thousand, while Governor 
Berkeley of Virginia, a little earlier, thanked God there 
were no printers in that colony, though the first inks 
were made in America around 1740 and the first print- 
ing press was installed a century before that. 


Improvement set in at the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury, when a printing press was invented, made entirely 
of iron, and Fourdrinier of London made the first prac- 
tical machine for producing paper in a continuous web. 
The first book was stereotyped in America in 1813 and 
in 1847 Hoe and Co. introduced the rotary press with 
production much faster than the up-and-down motion 
of the hand press. It was a sheet fed rotary press first, 
which developed into the modern web press whose first 
appearance was in 1871 in the newsprint shop of the 
New York The reciprocal back-and-forth 
movement of the sheet fed rotary presses was ingeni- 


Tribune. 


ously changed to the continuous smooth motion of an 
endless web of paper streaming through the revolving 
printing mechanism. By 1880 the recently discovered 
art of photo-engraving had so developed that it was sup- 
planting woodcuts as illustrations. 

Typesetting and typemaking developed from a hand- 
craft into Mergenthaler’s Linotype machine, which has 
cheapened and quickened typesetting so materially that 
without it the great amount of modern reading matter 
could not be produced. The machine which casts type 
from melted metal in the form of solid slugs of the 
length, width, and height of one line of type was used 
first in 1886 by the New York Tribune. Another step 
towards fast printing was power driven, cylindrical ink- 
ing rollers, made of glue and glycerine, which carried 
the ink in smooth distribution to the type. 

Senefelder’s discovery, around 1800, of a new proc- 
ess of printing, the lithographic, in contrast to the old 
typographic process, enriched the printing technique 
fundamentally. A hundred years later a third generic 
printing process sprang from the old hand art of 
engraving by adapting it to machines of the rotary 
press principle. Gravure printing ensued, and had its 
first practical application in America in 1912 in the 
Christmas edition of the New York Times as a pic- 
torial section. 





The magic touch of chemical knowledge has begun to stir the 500-year old rigid art of ink 
making. Startling mechanical improvements of old printing processes and introduction of revo- 
lutionary new ones were only feasible commercially because the chemist at an ever accelerated 
speed in the past two decades has provided technical developments in inks, oils, driers, solvents 


and pigments that were undreamed of for centuries. 


Yet in the world of tomorrow the contri- 


bution of the ink chemist will undoubtedly have a still greater profound effect on our civilization. 
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A few pounds of boiled linseed ot! and soot which 
hand, printed the first truly 
It took over 500,000 pounds 
of news ink alone to tell the United States on Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, that the war had ended. 
beginning a highly specialized art and industry of ink 
Its 
around 14 million dollars in 1914 and 47 million dollars 


Gutenberg ground by 


printed book of the world. 
From a humble 


manufacture developed. products were valued 
in 1937, supplying some 20,000 newspapers and _ peri- 
odicals alone. These ink values, small as they are, cre- 
ated printing and publishing values amounting to over 
800 million dollars in 1914 and to over 2 billion dollars 
in 1937. In this respect inks occupy a position and 
exercise influence similar to dyes, whose own value 1s 
comparatively small in comparison to the immense total 
value of the goods produced and made saleable by them. 
Yet almost up to the days of the war, when many sup- 
plies for ink production from abroad were cut off, the 
only real improvements in ink making were probably 
color and driers. Color, in contrast to black, produced 
by pigments. The 30 years previous had added greatly 
to the known pigments and a palette stretching over an 
extended range of colors, possessing good lightfastness, 
Was In use, 

The binder or carrier for these pigments still con- 
sisted of varnishes made by heating linseed oil, often in 
To them 
were added metallic driers, the soaps of lead, cobalt, and 


conjunction with rosin or rosin oil or wax. 


manganese, which accelerated the drying speed of 
freshly printed matter from days to hours. Newspaper 
inks were the only exception since they were made from 
mineral instead of linseed oil and their drying took 
place by rapid absorption of the oil into the porous 
paper and stock and not by oxidation. 


Results of Continuous Research 


During the war and the twenty years following, 
research in the chemical field was so strongly pursued 
that America today ranks at the present time with the 
chemical leaders of the world. The magic touch of this 
chemical knowledge has even begun to stir the 500-vear- 
old rigid art of ink making with the result that printing 
inks have broken seriously with their tradition of using 
linseed oil as their main constituent. In the ever accel- 
erated speed of chemical technical developments over 
the last two decades, it became recognized that the oils 
could be advantageously replaced by other natural or 


synthetic products, more fitted—-sometimes specifically, 


exclusively designed, formulated and made for the 
printing process. 
Chemicals undreamed of a few years ago became 


obtainable in the market, synthetic resins, synthetic sol 
vents, soluble cellulose esters and ethers, chlorinated 
and synthetic rubber, synthetic waxes, synthetic drving 
oils. New natural oils were brought in from all corners 
of the world, with tung and perilla the most important 
representatives. Developments in petroleum distilla 
Many 


New improved inking 


tion created a long line of new products. new 


a eet I : ene ’ ee 
valuable pigments appeared. 
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rollers were made possible. New materials and proc- 


esses for paper making were discovered. Synthetic 
resins grew from ester gum, a still half-synthetic mem- 
ber introduced some 20 years ago, into a vast line of 
new substances possessing characteristics of almost end- 
less variety. These, in combination with newly de- 
veloped organic solvents, offered possibilities for novel 
vehicles and binders for inks with characteristics no 
other substance or combination of substances had pos- 
sessed before. 

To keep abreast and to take advantage of the great 
change that chemistry had brought to America with its 
new materials coming on the market from all sides, the 
ink industry had to put chemical laboratories in their 
factories where 
had ruled with 


age old experience and rule of thumb 
an iron hand. The laboratories broke 
the ice, and the last two decades witnessed the spectacle 
of a jealously guarded art becoming an industry based 
on scientific knowledge. 


Three Major Principles of Printing 


Printing today employs three major principles: 
typographic or letterpress printing, lithographic or 
planographic printing, and gravure or intaglio printing. 
The construction of printing inks varies according to 
their use in these three fields. Ink for one will resemble 
but little the ink used for another process. However, 
fundamentally all printing inks consist of pigments or 
coloring matter, finely dispersed in vehicles which, upon 
drying. must bind the pigments to the printed surface. 

In the great majority of all inks twenty years ago, 
with the exception of newspaper and intaglio inks, the 
vehicles were heat-bodied linseed oils, alone or 1n com- 
bination with materials influencing and improving such 
printing qualities as evenness of print, transfer from 
metal plate to paper, finish, drying, and so on. Lin- 
seed oil was used so persistently since the 15th century 
because this oil, particularly after heat treated, dries by 
absorbing oxygen from the air. Therefore, given suffi- 
cient time prints made from such inks dried by them- 
selves. Unfortunately, weather conditions and paper 
peculiarities influence the oxidizing speed materially so 
that the drying time of linseed oil prints varies from 
hours to days. 

This long and varying drying time is an extremely 
serious handicap, particularly where paper is printed on 
both sides as in most publications. It has done more to 
hold back the art of printing than perhaps all other 
shortcomings. Printed paper, while still wet, must be 
protected with utmost cure from smudging and offset- 
ting, the term emploved when the wet ink on one sheet 
transfers to the back of the sheet above. This smudg- 
ing not only damages the sheet above but with equally 
serious consequences destroys the sharpness and pre- 
cision of the print itself, so that type and_ pictorial 
matter become blurred and trying to the eve. To effect 
drying, the printed paper, whether in web form or in 
sheets, had to he stored for a considerable time. Since 


the printer was rarely able to establish dependable dry 
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ing time, he could not guarantee the delivery of his 
finished printing. Logically this limited printing speed 


has interfered most seriously with production and cost. 
Gravure Printing 


Looking back over these past twenty years, it is inter- 
esting to note how the printing industry became more 
and more aware of the drying as its most important 
and immediate problem, and what steps the industry 
took to attack and overcome it. The first printing 
process taking a most definite move was the one that 
came into commercial existence last ; namely, the gravure 
or intaglio process. Here printing is done from revolv- 
ing copper cylinders or plates etched in recess. The 
inks, which are very fluid, are heavily applied to fill the 
recessed parts. The surplus is removed by scraping the 
cylinder surface againstea steel blade, called a doctor 
knife, leaving thereby the non-printing areas, which are 
the top surfaces of the cylinder, clean and without ink. 
The ink transfer to the paper is made from the recessed, 
The fortunate mechani- 
cal peculiarities of this process allowed a very short ink 


ink filled areas of the cylinder. 


travel from ink fountain to printing plates and made 
possible ink formulation which replaced oxidizing oils 
by vehicles consisting of binders such as rosin or resins 
dissolved in volatile solvents. Since no time for oxida- 
tion is needed, the ink film is dry upon evaporation of 
these solvents. 

Out of this principle grew the rotogravure process, 
best known by the brown picture sections of our larger 
newspapers, particularly the Sunday editions. When it 
was further discovered that it was practical hermetically 
to enclose the ink fountain and the rotating printing 
cylinder, which is dipping in the ink filled fountain, so 
that only a printing space of a few inches at the most 
was exposed, the employment of highly volatile solvents 
became a possibility. This dual development, enclosed 
fountain and highly volatile inks, particularly in the last 
ten years, has made gravure the leader in speed print- 
ing, with the exception only of the less refined news- 
paper printing. 

Gravure printing made its first appearance in America 
just before the war. While the three major printing 
methods, typographic, gravure, and lithographic, were 
all German developments, at least the first two of them 
have reached their highest stage of development in 
America. Though the war period with its cutting off 
of supplies and information retarded the new industry, 
the post-war years of chemical and technical creation 
have raised it so high that there are today a number of 
large gravure printing plants in America. These are 
equipped with highly modern gravure presses through 
which the paper flows in an endless web and is printed, 
and printed very well, at speeds up to 1200 feet and 
more per minute. This is high speed—a mile of paper, 
some 48 inches wide, fully printed on both sides in four 
minutes. 

A modern gravure press is a tremendous investment. 
Two new presses have just been installed in one of the 
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largest gravure printing plants in this country. Each 1s 
118 feet long, 22 feet high, and 12 feet wide, and 
weighs 250 tons. Each press contains 12 printing units, 
so that the paper can be printed in a number of colors 
on both sides, can be cut, folded and delivered, ready 
to go out. They are equipped with a solvent recovery 
system which absorbs and collects about 90 per cent. 
The 
printing plates are massive engraved copper cylinders 
weighing a ton each. 


of the solvents which would otherwise be wasted. 


Presses like these cost over $300,- 
O00 each. One of the products of these mammoth 
presses is one of the largest magazines in this country, 
a weekly newspaper supplement in colors, called This 
Ifeek, enjoving a circulation of over 515 millions. 

The bulk of gravure printing is not done by the news- 
papers and magazines themselves but by a few large 
printers who are specialists in this intricate and involved 
process. The inks have not changed fundamentally 
since 1912, except that in addition to the brown mono- 
tones of those days, colors have been introduced which 
have astonished our eyes with beautiful, sparkling 
process prints in excellent color reproduction. The 
vehicle of the inks, which originally consisted of natu- 
ral resins, dissolved in xylol and naphtha, with gilsonite 
furnishing the well has 
changed to synthetic resins and nitrocellulose dissolved 
in very low boiling solvents of fast evaporation rate, 
such as ethyl acetate, mineral 
ketone, etc. 


known soft brown tones, 


spirits, methylethyl 


This very promising process, giving such pleasing 
effects, is, in spite of its great accomplishment of high 
speed printing, held back by the difficulties and high 
cost of plate making. The transfer of a picture to a 
copper printing cylinder by means of light sensitized car- 
bon tissue and its engraving by chemical etching is cum- 
bersome, requires much handwork, and rarely results in 
two cylinders being engraved exactly alike. Should this 
difficulty be solved in the future, the gravure process, on 
account of its speed and the depth and sparkle of its 
prints, will soar ahead to become a sharp competitor in 
total volume to typographic printing. 


Lithographic Printing 


The lithographic process has tried to solve the press- 
ing need for speed by mechanical means, following the 
American inventor, Rubel, who changed Senefelder’s 
original printing from level, heavy, stone plates to the 
modern rotary offset printing. The great simplicity, 
readiness, and low cost of preparing a printed plate in 
its modern form of thin, deep etched zinc or aluminum 
sheets wrapped around a steel printing cylinder is an 
outstanding merit of the process. These plates, which 
range in thickness from .01 to .03 inch, are grained to 
produce a somewhat rough surface and are so treated 
that the sections representing the type or picture are 
receptive to ink and are thereby the parts of the plate 
which transfer such ink. The other parts of the plate 
are made receptive to water, which, being applied first, 
prevents the inking rollers from depositing inks on 








them. The transfer of the picture or type can be made 
either direct or by first offsetting them to a rubber 
blanket which in its turn transfers them to the surface 
to be printed. Practically all printing is done on sheet 
paper and the industry has not yet solved the great and 
imperative step to go to the high speeds only made pos- 
sible by printing on a continuous paper web. 

From the chemical viewpoint, lithographic and offset 
printing are the process where one generation of print- 
followed faithfully their predecessors without 
attempting to create new ideas. As an example, offset 
printers have not been able to make a major use of 
process printing, where all colors are produced by 
superimposing the three basic colors, yellow, red, and 
blue. Instead they use many, often up to eight, differ- 
ent colors with drying after each one, to attain their 
effect. 


ers 


Lithographic Ink Developments 


The great majority of their inks are fundamentally not 
different from those used 20 or many more years ago. 
Vehicles are generally heavily bodied linseed oils in which 
high amounts of tinctorially strong pigments are dis- 
persed. Attempts have been made, only in the last few 
years, to construct vehicles suitable for the lithographic 
needs, from either synthetic drying oils, or, still more 
recently, solutions of synthetic resins in synthetic sol- 
vents. On account of the peculiarities of the litho- 
graphic process in which, as mentioned before, the non- 
printing parts of the plate must be receptive to water 
and repellent to oil while the image and type are recep- 
tive to ink and repellent to water, the vehicles must 
possess qualities which differentiate them from typo- 
graphic vehicles. They must resist as much as possible 
emulsification with water and they must wet the pig- 
ments to the fullest extent, particularly since the pig- 
ment concentration is so high. The pigments also must 
be as water repellent, or hydrophobic, as possible. The 
inks must furthermore not attack the rollers used in 
offset printing, which are almost universally made of 
vulcanized linseed oil, a composition withstanding both 
the action of water and oil satisfactorily. They must 
also show as little tendency as possible towards soften- 
ing the rubber blankets which transfer the ink from the 
printing plate to the paper. Synthetic inks have already 
proven superior to the linseed varnish inks in these 
respects and their development, with much improved 
possibilities for quick drying, will be instrumental in 
bringing high speed web offset printing. 

The present speed of offset rotary printing is at 
maximum average speed of some 5000 impressions or 
sheets per hour. Figuring that the largest sheet size is 
generally 44 inches, with a width of 68 inches, this is 
equivalent to some 300 feet of running paper per 
minute. 

Lithographic inks sales a year had a value of 5 to 6 
million dollars in 1937, while the total value of the 
material printed with them represents, according to 
Census of Manufactures 1937, about 138 million dol- 
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lars, which amounts to some 6% of the total value of 
typographically printed goods in America. 

As stated before, offset printing found its indispu- 
table place in the graphic arts, mostly on account of the 
ease and low cost of plate making. The plates can be 
made with moderate equipment from the smallest to the 
largest sizes. Their life, however, is limited to a few 
hundred thousand impressions, though research is suc- 
ceeding in extending this limit. Since the actual print- 
ing or transference of ink to paper is done by means 
of a soft rubber blanket, paper of all different grains, 
from the smoothest to the roughest, can be employed. 
On account of that, the process found particular appli- 
cations to art prints and to the colored prints on book- 
plates, as well as to the many posters, large and small, 
used in advertising. 

Offset printing has an important use for the labeling 
and decorating of tin cans. The softness and give of 
the offset rubber blanket is ideally suited for hard sur- 
faces and consequently the development of the rotary 
offset press for tin printing has opened, within the last 
20 years, a very fertile field for decorating tin packages 
with colored prints, instead of paper labels. 

The process, in the majority of cases, is as follows: 
Flat tin sheets of the general size of 29 inches * 36 
They 
are then baked, standing on edge, for some 20 minutes 
at 250° F. while they slowly move through an oven 80 
feet long. After this, one or more colors are printed 
on top, often two at a time in one pass through a tandem 
press. The average maximum speed of printing is 
about 3600 sheets per hour. After printing, the sheets 
finally receive a coat of gloss varnish as a protection 
against scratching and wear. After every pass through 
the press, the sheets must be baked for an average time 
of 10 minutes while they are moved on edge through 
ovens about 60 feet long. Again the drying principle 
is oxidation of the linseed oil vehicle, accelerated by 
heat. The finished printed and coated tin sheets must 
be hard, yet flexible enough so that they can be proc- 
essed into cans on high speed forming machines. 

The inks for this process are more or less similar to 
the regular offset inks. Good success has been achieved, 
within the last few years, by replacing linseed oil 
vehicles with synthetic varnishes, drying also by oxida- 
tion. They print sharper, being less subject to emulsi- 
fication, and dry somewhat faster. Synthetic inks, 
whose vehicles consist roughly of solutions of syn- 
thetic resins in very high boiling solvents, were con- 
structed similar to the new synthetic paper offset inks. 
Drying is accomplished not by oxidation, but by evapo- 
ration of the solvents while exposing the printed tin 
sheets, during the time of a few seconds, to the very 
high heat of a short furnace. 


inches are white coated on a coating machine. 


Typographic Printing 


The vast domain of typographic printing, the inks 
involved, and the progress of the last two decades can 
be best accomplished, perhaps, by considering sepa- 
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rately its three great fields of application ; namely, news- 
papers as one, publications like magazines, books, adver- 
tising, etc., as a second, and finally packaging as the 
third field. All are based on the mechanics of printing, 
still fundamentally the same as in Gutenberg’s days, 
which use plates whose printing surfaces are in relief 
and are inked by means of revolving cylindrical inking 
rollers. 

In newsprint, the most simple field in a chemical 
sense, the least fundamental improvement has been 
made. No such precision or finish is required as in the 
higher class publications and therefore the inks could be 
of more simple construction. Since the cheap paper 
stock is highly porous, the important problem of rapid 
drying could be solved by allowing the vehicle of the 
inks to absorb quickly into it, leaving the black on the 
surface sufficiently dry so that the papers could be 
folded and distributed. “Unfortunately this absorption 
left the black insufficiently bound, with the consequence 
that the resulting prints were dull and smudged badly. 

The good binding and drying of oxidizing vehicles 
could not solve this defect since the extremely short 
time between printing and distributing the paper would 
not be sufficient to effect a drying by oxidation. Origi- 
nally news inks were lampblack ground in linseed oil. 
With the advent of carbon black and rosin oil made by 
distillation of rosin, their construction changed to a 
combination of these products. 


Mineral Oils Replace Rosin Oil 


At the beginning of this century, mineral oils ap- 
peared and, being cheaper, they replaced rosin oil. Dur- 
ing the last twenty years, the only further improvement, 
as far as oils are concerned, consisted in the production 
and use of better distilled mineral oils, lighter in color 
to lessen showing of the prints on the other side of the 
paper and also possessing less odor. 

From the mechanical standpoint, news presses have 
not changed radically either, but, by their improve- 
ments to reduce web breaks, employing automatic ten- 
sion of the web, by the introduction of the flying paster 
which allows new rolls of paper to hitch on to the 
exhausting previous rolls without press stop, and par- 
ticularly by the replacement of the very sensitive, short 
lived glue-glycerine rollers with soft rubber rollers of 
long life, have increased printing speed in the last 20 
years from 25,000 impressions per hour to some 50,000. 
This means that a continuous web of paper, four news- 
paper pages wide (which is about 6 feet) streams 
through a mammoth press, is printed on both sides, up 
to a speed of some 1600 feet per minute. Then it is 
cut, folded, and delivered, ready to go out. The latest 
models consist of some four units each and represent 
a value each of over $100,000. The last twenty years 
have given birth to the tabloid newspaper. The Daily 
News, the largest newspaper in America, is of this 
form. It is printed in a model plant with the most 
modern equipment in the heart of New York City. Its 
daily edition is about 134 million papers, with a Sunday 
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edition of over 3 millions. The Daily News figures 
for one Sunday edition 12,000 tons of paper for the 
main part which is printed in black; 250 tons to make 
up the colored comics section, and 360 tons for the 
gravure picture section. The figures for the ink for 
this edition are 45,000 pounds of news black, 26,000 
pounds of colored inks, and 105,000 pounds of gravure 
inks. As an example of a more conservative paper, the 
Chicago Tribune prints about 850,000 papers daily with 
a Sunday edition of over 1,000,000. 

The colored comic sections of the Sunday editions are 
printed at a slower speed during the week and consume 
a large quantity of inks in three colors; namely, yellow, 
red, and blue. 


Present Production Newspaper Ink 


The ink production for newspaper printing, in spite of 
the low price of the ink, reaches at present a value of 
about $7,000,000 to $9,000,000. The 14,100 odd news- 
papers printed in United States in the year 1938 listed 
in the statistics show a total edition of about 41,000,000 
for daily papers and 31,000,000 for Sunday papers. 

The largest use of typographic printing is in the field 
of publications and here, logically, the greatest progress 
in the graphic arts and its inks has taken place. The 
outstanding factors of this progress in the last two 
decades can be summed up in the two headlines of speed 
and color. 

Twenty years ago only one per cent. of national 
advertising was in color; all the rest was in black. In 
great contrast to that, magazines of today, with their 
immense circulation, are sparkling in color in excellent 
printing, reproducing amazingly correct in color effects 
an artist’s picture or a natural scene. Responsible for 
the luxury in color is an ever increasing possession of 
synthetic pigments mostly from coal tar derivatives and 
specifically constructed and suited for the ink industry. 
Equally important is the development in ink construc- 
tion to follow the rapid strides of color photography and 
color separation through halftone process printing. 
The colors necessary for this are but three. But since 
they have to be superimposed, they must possess such 
optical qualities that, through their combination, a color 
gamut as wide as possible can be reproduced. The three 
primary colors with which this is accomplished are yel- 
low, bluish red, and blue-green, and they are so selected 
that their absorption of light takes place in absorption 
areas as sharply cut off as possible, each area occupying 
about a third of the visible spectrum. These colors are 
generally printed with a halftone screen of 130-150 
lines per inch, which deposits some 20,000 microscop1- 
cal, colored dots per square inch in exact precision of 
register. 

To accomplish precision process printing is one of 
the ink maker’s most difficult tasks because the inks 
must possess a carefully staggered ratio of tack. Pre- 
cision of printing quality constructed into inks makes 
printing possible at incredible speed and therefore at 
low cost. Such precision is principally due to the bet- 
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ter chemical understanding. The application of physi- 
cal chemistry has thrown much light on the colloidal 
nature of inks. The fundamental values of viscosity, 
yield value, tack, specific surface of pigment, specific 
wetting of pigment by the vehicle, etc., are more and 
more understood as the real elements that determine 
printing qualities. Colorimetry also as an exact science 
has come to the help of the ink maker to solve his color 
problems. 

The most important change, however, is the effort to 
satisfy the constantly increasing challenge for greater 
speed and efficiency of printing. The bulk of printing in 
1918 was done on sheet fed presses either of the flatbed 
type, where one or two colors could be printed before 
drying, or the McKee type where up to four colors 
could be printed while the sheet was wrapped around a 
cylinder. The printed sheets had to be piled with 
The 
quality of this type of printing was good but the speed 
was obviously slow and the process lacked efficiency. 
Rotary web presses were used here and there but were 
limited to black. 


smudge sheets between each two to avoid offset. 


To print on the reverse side of the 
web without drying the first side, which is called per- 
fecting, a smudge web, called a travelling tympan, 
travelling at the same speed had to be run together with 
the paper web to protect the printing cylinders against 
offsetting of the wet ink on the first side. While this 
method made perfecting possible it was, however, 
clumsy and expensive, allowing low speeds only while it 
still smudged the first side print to a considerable extent. 

Around 1923 a process was introduced which con- 
sisted of spraying the freshly printed first side of a'web 
with melted paraffine wax which solidified instantly on 
the paper, protecting the wet ink. Unfortunately, the 
feel of the waxed paper was unpleasant and the process 
was not conducive to high speed printing. 


Faster Drying Inks 


Some years later a few ink makers and printers 
visualized faster drying inks that would eliminate the 
most serious trouble of the big printers. They under- 
took costly experiments over years in the effort to 
accelerate the speed of oxidation of drying oils. The 
best solution in this direction consisted of exposing 
printed webs whose inks contained fast oxidizing tung 
oil to an atmosphere of ozone. But this was too cum- 
bersome, too costly, and too slow to be practical. 

This intricate problem involves two functions of inks 
that seem to contradict each other. The inks are dis- 
tributed to the paper by a battery of twelve or more 
fast revolving and oscillating rollers to an extremely 
even film only microns thick. No drying of any descrip- 
tion can take place at this stage without severely dis- 
turbing printing qualities. However, as soon as the ink 
film is deposited on the fast moving paper it must dry 
within a second or even a fraction thereof. This was 
recognized and successfully solved within the last five 
years by the construction of inks whose vehicles con- 
sisted of solutions of synthetic binders in solvents. These 
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solvents had to manifest no evaporation at ordinary 
temperature yet volatilize almost instantly if exposed 
to heat. The mechanical drying was accomplished by 
passing the fast moving paper web through a short oven 
with a zone of gas heat of over 1200° F. impinging 
directly on the print. In this heat zone, such rapid 
vaporization took place that the inks left it fully dry, 
and after subsequent passing over a cooling roll, the 
web was ready to be printed with perfect safety on the 
reverse side, within the time of a second or two after 
printing the first side. Another, but slower way, was 
to dry the printed sheet by passing it over revolving 
steam drums. 

The first magazine to adopt high speed printing of 
this type was Life. In reality, its production, offering 
the public a hundred pages or more of excellently 
printed pictures of events only a few days old, at the 
low price of 10 cents, with a weeky circulation as vast 
as 2,000,000 copies, has been made possible by, and is 
keyed to these fast drying inks. Other national maga- 
zines followed, and in a few years more than 200 of the 
biggest and most important weeklies and monthlies have 
adopted this way of printing. During this short time 
these new inks produced prints that were superior 
because not only had smudging and offset been elimi- 
nated, but they also gave much sharper details. 

With the elimination of the travelling tympan by 
instantaneously drying inks not only much higher press 
speeds were possible, but equally important, non-blurred 
printing could be produced on either side of the web, 
immaterial of the subject on the reverse side. With the 
tympan, heavy printing, or four color printing on one 
side could be done only if the reverse printing was very 
light, which limitation constantly caused material edi- 
torial difficulties. 


Today magazine perfecting presses, 


using the new inks, are able to run even with four 
colors on each side at speeds in excess of 800 feet per 
minute while before a web speed of 300-350 feet was 
maximum. The printed web now leaves the press fully 
dry and can instantly be cut and go to the folders and 
binders. 


Economical Advantages 


The economical advantages are obvious. More hidden 
is another advantage; namely, that the publisher can go 
to press at a much later date than before, which allows 
him more time for preparation, plate making of latest 
news and pictures, etc. The advent of quick drying 
inks has brought new printing press construction and a 
great number of these new high speed, quick drying 
presses costing millions of dollars are being ordered by 
the publishers. 

Other attempts to eliminate offset have naturally been 
developed simultaneously concerned with inks drying 
by oxidation. One method which has found wide use 
in sheet printing is to spray a gum solution in water 
as it settles down in the 
The gum solution, which half solidifies in the air 
between the spray nozzle and the paper, forms tiny 


on the freshly printed sheet 
pile. 
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grains on the print so that the next sheet cannot come 
in full contact with it. The ink itself will then dry 
The process is not suitable for 
the high speed of web presses. 


slowly by oxidation. 


In the publication field America is unquestionably 
leading the world in quantity as well as in quality of 
production. Fully 20,500 different magazines were 
printed in 1937 in United States. The 70 leading 
magazines had a circulation of over 18,000,000, while 
the cheap “pulp magazines” found a field of over 
10,000,000 circulation. Two hundred different maga- 
zines alone are dedicated to the house and the woman. 
A few of the very large national magazines have weekly 
editions up to 3,000,000 copies and more. The total 
value of publications in the year 1937 amounted to the 
following figures, according to government census: 





Newspapers and Periodicals .............+++ $1,393,623,224.00 
Books, Music, and Job Printing ............ 809,795,159.00 
BOtale Mager sccciaseies acer e dame ae. . $2,203,418,383.00 


In the last few years between 300 and 400 books were 
published in this country every month, some with edi- 
tions going into many hundred thousands. All Quiet 
On The Western Front has long ago passed the half- 
million mark, and Anthony Adverse sold its millionth 
copy in United States. A record was established by 
Gone with the Wind totalling 1,788,999 copies in this 
country at the end of 1938. 

It might be of interest to give a table of the circula- 
tion of American magazines exceeding a circulation of 
one million copies. 


Circulation 
8 1 
Weekhes 
Collier’s (part gravure) ae 1,043,805 2.624.632 
Liberty (gravure) estab: 1924 2.605.445 
Life (part gravure) estab. 1936 1,891,789 
Pathfinder sofia hr Eat ae Seis ce Oh oh errand take ae aT 240,411 1,141,706 
Saturday Evening Post 1,906,336 3,095,355 
Bi-Weeklies 
OG. ‘CUTAVOLG): cccss ces meee estab. 1936 1,591,628 
Monthlies 
memietican TOME... <6 ick cece es .estab, 1928 1,289,733 
American Magazine sal itighacans enero ees 919,913 2,175,666 
Better Homes & Gardens ... ..estab, 1922 1,719,271 
Capper’s Farmer ........ no figures available 1,135,122 
WON the Sh elon oe es estab. 1937 1,179,746 
SIRI 2 oh ov oe eee eee ee 1,005,383 1,819,714 
Gotitry Geritleiiane 6 esd dc od ckawactca eae 383,113 1,839,335 
Country Home Magazine .. no figures available 1,648,271 
RTO AOUUNGE oe Si Desc v0 secu eval een ON 982,280 1,348,156 
WEEE SD) o WIE cede Sk Sheek ee Sew Saleen 699,675 1,169,312 
Household Magazine ...............e.cc00- 760,000 1,901,000 
EAGtee ERGO. FOURRAL 6 oe.6 bid 6 dso. k os rn Maw 1,598,225 3,044,549 
McCall’s Be OE TERT ORTON ERT RE OES 1,208,306 2,822,001 
National Geoeraphieé .. .i.0.60.ccs<ces encase. 670,244 1,104,220 
Ned Bog Masazine ..c.. s Ssccdacaceenwadeees 436,268 1,164,325 
Swccesstul Barmine «oso ch kcccccaseene Sa 800,576 1,096,746 
True: Conmtessions .... cis comes estab. 192 1,088,999 
True Story Sere baat ..estab. 1919 2,159,237 
Woman’s Home Companion. «.:......i.50s. 1,091,201 3,032,449 
Woman’s World 1,011,905 1,520,879 
Note: Figures from “Standard Rate & Data Service.’’ 1918 circulation 
is an average of six months to Dec., 1918; 1938 figures are averages 


covering the six months to June, 1938. 


The third domain of typographic printing is the field 
of packaging. Twenty years ago most of the food 
products and other supplies of daily life were bought in 
bulk. Today they are marketed in sealed packages, and 
almost every package is printed in sparkling colors. 
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Many packages carry their print, not on the carton 
itself, but on a tight wrap of paper over it, this being a 
simpler way of printing. 

New inks had to be developed for this industry. Inks 
that allowed immersion in melted wax, inks that stood 
the alkalinity of soap, inks that were as nearly odorless 
as possible for food and cigarette packages, inks that 
printed with a bright gloss or stood coating with var- 
nishes, inks which would not rub off or could not be 
marred by scratching, etc. It is obvious that in this 
field of printing the new quick drying inks are being 
absorbed with eagerness and offer similar great advan- 
tages and economy as in the publication field. 

A new and still small production of typographic inks 
consists of very liquid shellac-alcohol vehicles with dyes 
or pigments as coloring matter. They are called aniline 
inks and are printed from typographic rubber plates 
with a very short ink travel from fountain to plate and 
consequent rather crude printing. The inks dry by 
evaporation of the alcohol and are used for decorative 
papers and also for cheaper packaging. 

In writing ink, carbon paper inks, and typewriter 
ribbon inks, few fundamental changes have been made 
in the last twenty years. Their fields are much smaller 
than the fields of printing inks. As a comparison, it 
might be interesting to quote the last available figures 
of the 1935 Census of Manufactures for the total value 
of products manufactured with these inks: . 


Winttine ine oi cecericncicicascncnucacdaas $  3,381.907.00 

Carbon Papers & Typewriter Ribbons ....... 14,694,797.00 

Pbititing eb UD MSMING alee saeco cae cucd ween 1,891,638,715.00 
Summary 


To sum up the developments of the ink industry over 
the last two decades: the challenge for speed and effi- 
ciency of printing was answered both mechanically and 
chemically. In the newspaper field, better constructed 
presses allowed faster but not better printing. 
ically there was no fundamental improvement. 


Chem- 
In the 
field of gravure printing it was answered mechanically 
and chiefly by the introduction of the closed fountain. 
This made it possible to employ highly volatile solvents, 
drying almost instantaneously in their prints on paper. 
With the development of such inks, presses could be 
designed of greater and greater printing speed, with 
better exhaust systems for the fumes and in many cases 
with systems for solvent recovery. 

In the big field of publications the development goes 
from the slow-moving types of the flatbed press or 
the sheet fed four color McKee press, to the modern 
web perfecting high speed press, printing fast drying 
inks at almost newspaper speed in black and colors on 
both sides. Chemically this is due to the introduction 
of instantaneously drying inks. ‘These have broken 
with the age old traditions of printing ink making by 
abandoning linseed and other natural drying oils, 
replacing them with synthetic vehicles composed of 
synthetic resins dissolved in synthetic solvents. 

The challenge for more color was answered by the 
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invention of new synthetic pigments possessing better 
fastness and clearer shades which widened the possible 
color gamut. Great strides were made towards inks 
which print with high non-scratch and 
The package industry began to be 
served by synthetic inks of fast drying qualities being, 
in addition, more free from odor than oxidizing linseed 
oil. 


gloss, or 
non-rub qualities. 


The paper industry introduced some 3000 new makes 
of paper including the transparent synthetic forms like 
the Cellophanes during this period. The ink industry 
succeeded in solving the often intricate problems of 
printing on them. 

The roller industry made its contribution with rubber 
and synthetic rollers possessing a much longer life than 
the original glue-glycerine rollers. 

It is difficult to tell what the future will bring. How- 
ever, a number of developments seem to be so close at 
hand that research men believe that the next twenty 
years will bring still more remarkable inks. The use 
of color will be still much more pronounced, and will 
limit black printing more and more to type. Even in 
the daily newspapers multicolored ads and pictures will 
appear. Research will further improve quick drying by 
better chemistry requiring less energy output for the 
drying process. Inks, supporting still higher press 
speeds, greater efficiency, and printing precision will 
undoubtedly be constructed. Natural drying oils will 
The offset process will be 
given impetus through the use of fast drying synthetic 
inks on high speed web offset presses, black and in 
colors. 


diminish in importance. 


Deep etched plates of longer life are imminent. 
Better cooperation will come about between the paper 
maker and the ink maker until their products are 
tailored for each other. 
are not far off. 


Non-inflammable gravure inks 
More effective methods for the dis- 
persion of pigments in the printing vehicles will take 
the place of the three roller mills which fill every print- 
ing ink factory today. Better dispersions will make 
printing of higher perfection possible. 

Further application of optical principles will not only 
produce better color separations for process printing 
but will help to eliminate the extended hand work in 
photo-engraving and etching of the printing plates. 
The effect of this will be much lower cost for process 
printing with the consequence of still more color in our 
publications and books. 

Research laboratories will find a place in every print- 
ing ink plant and every large printing and publication 
house and will replace empirical tradition by scientific 
observation. The measurements of the printing quali- 
ties of inks, by physical instruments, will not be delayed 
long, with the outcome that inks, standardized as accur- 
ately as steel parts going into a machine, will perform 
their duties day in and day out with unvarying relia- 
bility and perfection. 

New materials will be printed upon, such as glass 
containers and molded resin products. Natural and 
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synthetic textiles will be printed more accurately and 
more lightfast with pigmented synthetic inks instead of 
with dye pastes. Just as papers vary in printing qual- 
ity, so do textile materials. As ever new formulations 
are evolved to meet the requirements of various types 
of cloth, the extension of sharp, clear, textile printing 
with textile inks will reach into all corners of this field. 
Automobile steel dashboards and moldings are printed 
today to resemble the grain of fine woods. Even auto- 
mobile bodies might be printed in the future to give a 
more pleasing effect than the evenness of paint. 

Many of these developments are possibilities which 
research will shape into realities. Let us hope that the 
coming twenty years will see the realization of many 
improvements we do not even dream of today. 


Bromine and Iodine, 1938 


Notwithstanding the recession of business in ’38, U. S. pro- 
duction of bromine, as reported to the Bureau of Mines, con- 
tinued to increase by leaps and bounds as it has in every year 
since 732. The 38 output was 16,760 short tons valued at 
$6,651,000, compared with 13,100 tons worth $5,180,177 in °37 
and 10,305 tons valued at $4,038,438 in ’36. Not until ’23 did 
bromine begin to be used in the form of ethylene dibromide for 
making tetraethyl lead compounds for antiknock motor fuels 
and as recently as ’25 the output was only 783 tons. Latest 
statistics, therefore, reveal an increase of almost 2,000% in 13 
years. Even during the last 3 years output of bromine has 
virtually doubled. 

Seawater containing but one pound of bromine in 2,000 gals. 
is made to yield even this small quantity economically by modern 
processes. In recent years bulk of the domestic supply has 
come from the seaside plant at Kure Beach, near Wilmington, 
NiG. 


again. 


Capacity of this plant has been increased over and over 
That it will keep on growing is forecast in the follow- 
ing citation from a report of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission ; 
“Commercial Kure 


operation of the dibromide plant at 


Beach was begun in 1934... . volume of traffic has ranged 
from 147,267 gals. of alcohol and 87,000 gals. of dibromide in 
the year ending June 30, 1934, to 818,855 gals. of alcohol and 
1,343,000 gals. of dibromide in the 1938 fiscal year. Ultimately 
the movement of dibromide from Kure Beach to Carney’s 
Point, N. J., is expected to reach 22,000,000 gals. Dibromide 
also moves from Kure Beach to North Baton Rouge, La.” 

Iodine industry of the U. S. began its second decade under 
auspicious circumstances. Born in ‘28 and threatened with early 
extinction by progressive reductions in the price of Chilean 
iodine, it managed in ’38 to increase production, continuing 
the recovery that started during the preceding year. Imports of 
crude iodine, all from Chile, dropped sharply to 570,532 Ibs. 
valued at $564,302 from the record quantity of 1,967,148 Ibs. 
valued at $1,784,491 in ’37. Owing to the importers’ policy of 
maintaining large stocks, these figures disclose nothing as to 
consumption trends; fluctuations in other years have been almost 
as violent. 

A new recovery process owned by Dow Chemical has been 
patented recently (U. S. Patent 2,144,119, Jan. 17, 1939). Iodine 
liberated from brine, and removed therefrom by adsorption upon 
activated carbon or charcoal, is precipitated on the anode of an 
electrolytic cell employing the compressed iodine-charged carbon 
as cathode. 

The price of crude iodine rose slightly in °38, from 8lc to 
$1.02 per lb. This is the world price quotation. 
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“Headliners” 


Dr. F. A. Hochstetter, inventor 
of. the process for changing 
waste paper back into pulp, then 
reconverting it into newsprint, is 
shown conducting a_ practical 
demonstration of his method be- 
fore a Pittsburgh audience. 


Charles P. Gulick, board chairman of National Oll 
Products Co., Harrison, N. J. presents a gold watch, 
for 25 years of loyal service with the company, to Gus- 
tay Unnasch, foreman in the Industrial Chemicals Di- 
vision, while executives of the company look on. 


Left to right, Carl F. Wolcott, assistant sales man- 
ager, Philadelphia Quartz, completes 25 years ser- 
vice with the company. Center, Dr. Joel H. Hilde- 
brand, Protessor of Chemistry at the University of 
California, who was recently awarded the William 
H. Nichols Medal of the New York Section of the 
A.C. S. Right, Fred M. Carter, who retired from 
the presidency of National Lead in January, resigns 
from the directorate after 28 years of service. 
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Wilbert Products Company, makers of 
household specialties, and Jimmie Jemail, 
the “Inquiring Reporter,” provide over 
the Mutual Broadcasting set-up, the an 
swer New York City has been waiting 
for. Said Jimmie Walker “TL weuldn't 
give up my memories of City Hall for a 
million dollars, but I also wouldn't give 
a nickel for another nomination.” 


Photo, courtesy ““N. Y. Daily News.” 
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DCAT Banquet Attracts Record Number 


With William D. Barry, New York manager of the Mallinckrodt Chemical Works and 
Chairman of the Section, presiding, and with R. D. Keim, vice-president of E. R bb 
& Sons, as toastmaster, 1800 representatives of the drug, chemical and cosmetic industri 

heard Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon-General of the United States Public Health Service, 
discuss “Munitions for National Fitness,” and Roy W. Moore, president of Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale, talk on “America Faces the Future.” A little trick photography brings the 
“Throne” closer, so that the reader can more easily recognize the industries’ tycoons 
occupying the honor seats. This annual affair is now distinctly national in character 
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Reereation: A 


sixteen-year hope was realized on March 14 when the recently completed du Pont Community Y 
vas formally opened at Penn’s Grove, N. J. Building, 


M. C. A 
virtually a gift of the du Pont Company, cost $22 
munity center for the di 


{ $220,000, and provides a com 
1 Pont workers at the Deepwater, N. J., plant. 


New Quarters: A lros: 
Chemical, well known chemical 
specialty manufacturer, moves to 
a new manufacturing plant and 
laboratories at Cranston, R. I. 











Laboratory facilities for eight 
chemists are provided in the new, 
commodious quarters at the right. 
The Mark Weisberg Laborato 
ries, an affiliate specializing in 
electroplating solutions and_ fin 


ishes, are also located at the new 
quarters 
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PRECISION 


Symbolic of this modern age is the pre- 


cision flight of an air squadron in close 





formation where every maneuver is syn- 
chronized and where the pilots work in 
perfect unison toward one objective. 

In the large DIAMOND plants, 
chemical craftsmen work with a single 
objective,—to produce your Alkalies to 
the highest standards of quality, purity 
and uniformity—so that there will be 
no variation in the performance of 


DIAMOND Alkalies in your processes. 


DEAMOND AETHAETET COMPANY 


PEE ESRBURGH and EVERYWHERE 
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A digest of new methods 
and plant equipment 
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Tygon- Modified 


Halide Polymer 


Exhibits Unusual Corrosion-Resistant Properties 


By J. ¥t. W. Chamberlain 


Manager, Engineering Division, U. S. Stoneware Co. 


NEW modified halide polymer known as Tygon is 
now available for the production of molded or extruded 
articles which must resist the attack of corrosive agents 

This same material may be used as a lining for tanks, pipe and 
process equipment, besides having many other possible uses in 
chemical plant and laboratory service. 

Tygon is a_ plasticized resin having rubber-like physical 
properties. Tygon compounds exhibiting excellent corrosion 
resistance are available with a wide range of physical prop- 
erties. Unusual chemical stability is its most important 
qualification as a material of construction for the fabrica- 
tion of articles exposed to corrosive attack. Unlike natural 


rubber, which it resembles in certain physical properties, Tygon 





Left, a Tygon lined tank nossle. Right, a covered tank nozgsle. 


is not affected by active oxidizing agents or many of the hydro- 
carbons. Because Tygon can be molded, extruded or used as a 
lining material, much in the same manner as natural rubber, 
it 1s expected that this new product will in large measure 
extend the well-established utility of rubber products in the 
chemical and process industries. 

In addition to handling oxidizing agents and hydrocarbons 
which adversely affect rubber, it 1s also unaffected by practically 
all of the reagents which natural rubber resists satisfactorily. 
When first introduced, it was considerably more expensive than 
rubber, but its cost is being constantly lowered by greatly in- 
creased consumption. 

Tygon is resistant to most a‘l organic acids and to alkali 
soiutions. Probably few commercial products are able to re- 
Sist So wide a range of corrosive materials, and this unusual 
property makes it valuable as a material for process equipment 
linings, as such equipment is frequently cal’ed upon to handle 
more than one material. It is available in non-toxic form which 
permits its use in handling food, pharmaceuticals and cosmetic 
products. : 

lis excellent resistance to attack by both nitric and hydro- 


fluoric acids qualifies it as a lining material for stainless steel 
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pickling tanks. In fact, the need of a satisfactory lining mat 
tor this purpose stimulated the original development work 
Tygon ranks high among the so-called synthetic rubber 
in its resistance to oils, gasoline and many other hydrocarl 
that rapidly deteriorate natural rubber compounds. This ability 
to handle many hydrocarbons, which frequently are also cor 
rosive, gives it a wide field of application in the petroleun 
and refining industries. The physical properties may be varied 
by compounding over ranges comparable to rubber products 
\t normal room temperatures, Tygon compounds range tro! 
soft gels to hard forms. 


All of the Tygon compounds are definitely thermoplast 


and they exhibit elasticity to a greater or lesser degree. Grace 
used in molded or extruded products and as lining materials 
are so compounded that their thermoplastic tendency 1s not 
objectionable over their normal usable temperature range 
average Tygon compound between 25° and 150° F. is neither 
unusably stiff at the low-temperature limit or excessively lim] 
at the high-temperature limit. Throughout this range, tl 
extensibility of Tygon compounds is somewhat less than that 
an average natural rubber compound, but its per cent. recover) 
after extension, while slower than natural rubber, isn 
complete. 

The new product has excellent dielectric properties. The 
material shows good resistance to abrasion, but it is not equa 
in this respect to the best grades of abrasion-resistant rubbe1 


compounds. 
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INCREASED 
EFFICIENCY 


In TOWER 
PACKING 








with this New Splined National Carbon RascAég Ring 


Now available in the popular one inch size 


{ pproximately 25°) More . {bsorption Sur- 
face than in a plain | inch ring. 
These new splined Raschig rings are 
particularly advantageous for use in com- 
paratively dry towers. 


In addition to the splined Raschig rings 


there are eight standard stock sizes of 


smooth rings as follows: 
14,” 34” lig 114” 114” cs ad 
“National” Carbon Raschig Rings are 
all carbon. They contain no soluble bond. 
They have the advantages of light weight, 
exceptional strength, high resistance to 
thermal shock, and long life in the pres- 
ence of highly corrosive agents. 


and 


= 


Surface texture insures complete wetting 
of the entire ring surface. 
© “National” Carbon Raschig Rings are iden- 
tified also by the trade-mark “Kempruf” 


NATIONAL C€ 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 
of this new 
} est Pocket Data 
Book. It contains 
valuable data on 
carbon and graphite 





produc aS. 
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“National” Carbon Raschig Rings are 
showing long life and economy in the 
following applications. 






Reaction and scrubbing towers using 
highly corrosive agents such as concen- 
trated caustic soda solutions at high tem- 
peratures, mixtures of hydrofluoric and 
phosphoric acids, or of hydrofluoric and 
sulphuric acids. 

Towers in which severe thermal shocks 
result from sudden changes in temperature. 

Rectifying towers, in the rectification 
of mixtures that are difficult to separate. 

I:xtraction systems, in which maximum 
interfacial surface is obtained as a result 
of selective wetting of the carbon rings. 


ARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Unit of Union Carbide [Tafa and Carbon Corporation 
Carbon Sales Division, Cleveland, Ohio General Offices: 30 E. 42nd St., New York 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK, PITTSBURGH, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 


National Carbon Company, Ine., P. O. Box 6087, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me a copy of the aew “National” Vest Pocket Data Book. 


Vame Position 

Firm {ddress 

City State cl 
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Tygon may be made to adhere to other Tygon surfaces by 
simple heat-welding. With ordinary methods, it is difficult to 
obtain adhesion between Tygon and other surfaces. It was, 
therefore, necessary to develop a special adhesion technique in 
order to use it as a lining material. 

Unlike some of the synthetic rubbers, Tygon and _ natural 
rubber cannot be blended and hence, it is impossible to produce 
compounds embodying both natural rubber and this halide 
polymer. 


Molded and Extruded Products 


It can be readily extruded through dies to form most any 
desired cross-section. As it is extruded in its final form, requir- 
ing no further vulcanization or polymerization, it is possible 
to obtain extruded articles dimensionally accurate and having 
a highly-lustrous surface that is very smooth and of pleasing 
appearance. Uncompounded Tygon is a light-colored translu- 
cent material. It therefore may be compounded to produce 
products of most any desired color. For example, Tygon tub- 
ing of transparent nature is 3vailable and is valuable for use in 
making temporary or flexible connections between process equip- 
ment. Tygon tubing may be covered with external fabric plies 
for the sake of mechanical protection and in this form can be 
used as gasoline, oil or chemical conducting hose. 

Tygon is also available in sheet form. It makes an effec- 
tive gasket material for many services which are rot satis- 
factorily handled by rubber materials. The sheet material is 
easily formed into tubes or other irregular shapes by simple 
cutting and heat-welding with a hot knife. Two surfaces to be 
joined together are drawn over a heated blade, having approxi- 
mately soldering iron temperature, and immediately joined by 
pressing the two heated surfaces into intimate contact. 

Tygon can be readily heat-molded. Mold equipment must, 
however, be designed specifically for use with this material as 
its molding properties are different from those of rubber. The 
molding of Tygon is entirely a heat-shaping process and does 
not involve vulcanization or polymerization. 


Resistant to Oxidants 


In recent years, the utility of rubber-lined equipment for proc- 
ess equipment, which must resist corrosive attack, has been well 
demonstrated. Metal finishing, chemical and process indus- 
tries, recognizing the value of rubber-lined equipment, have 
been anxious to find a rubber or rubber-like compound which 
would give the same satisfactory service with other corrosive 
materials which natural rubber is unable to handle. Because 
strong oxidizing agents must be handled in certain metal finish- 
ing and plating operations and because Tygon is completely 
resistant to oxidants, it obviously offered a solution to the 
problem, provided a method of applying Tygon to metal tanks 
could be developed. In most cases where it is to be used 
as a lining material, the vessel is first lined with a fabric 
that is cemented to the vessel with a special acid-proof ce- 
ment. This fabric may be either cotton, asbestos or a glass 
fabric. Over this fabric covering, Tygon, in cement form, 
is applied. This cement, by applying several layers, builds 
up the required lining thickness and forms a finished lining 
free from splices. Tygon linings are generally built to a thick- 
ness of 1/16 inch to 3/32 inch. If, over certain areas, a greater 
thickness is required, it is generaliy more economical to heat- 
weld preformed sheets on top of the Tygon cement-type lin- 
ing. Such extra thicknesses are only necessary on surfaces 
that are to be exposed to unusual mechanical wear. Because 
Tygon, in sheet form, is not serviceable for temperatures much 
over 150° F, and in cement form not much over 200° F., 
it is frequently desirable to sheath these linings with an 
acid-proof masonry covering. This practice is also standard 
with rubber linings which in general are also unsatisfactory 
at temperatures over 150° F. Such sheathings extend the per- 
missible range of solution temperatures approximately to 250° F. 
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These sheathings are generally made of ceramic acid-proof brick 
and acid-proof cement, except in those cases where hydrofluoric 
acid is present, and then carbon brick and a special acid-proof 
cement are used for the sheathing. These sheathings not only 
afford thermal protection to the lining but are of value in pre- 
venting mechanical injury. 

This method of lining equipment with Tygon gives a lin- 
ing which readily follows any expansion or contraction of 
the outside steel shell. Below 15° F. many of the Tygon 
compounds are brittle. It has been found, however, that when 
these compounds are used as tank linings and installed properly, 
that there is no tendency for the lining to crack or break loose 
due to mechanical impact at temperatures of 20° below zero. 

Tygon linings can be applied in the field with very little 
preparation. They are, therefore, valuable for linings which 
must be installed in large tanks already on location. 

In addition to lining steel vessels, it may be applied to cement, 
wood, ceramic or asphaltic surfaces. 

The same lining procedure may be applied to pipe or process 
equipment and is also applicable to laboratory table tops, sinks, 
fume hoods, etc. As a covering for laboratory table tops, 
it is particularly valuable. Its general inertness to attack by 
the many chemicals used in laboratories, combined with its resil- 
ient quality which affords protection against breakage to lab- 
oratory glassware, recommends it for this service. Because it 
does not stain and can be supplied with a smooth lustrous sur- 
face of any desired color, a neat, permanent top is assured. Con- 
tinued exposure to air and light will not harm or deteriorate 
Tygon surfaces. 

Valve diaphragms and linings can also be made from 
Tygon. 

Pipe lines running through corrosive soils frequently have to 
be protected from external corrosion. It has been found that 
both natural rubber and asphaltic compounds gradually oxidize 
and do not provide a permanent protection. Because Tygon 
does not deteriorate with age, its use as an external protection 
was suggested, and a method of very economically protecting 
both the outside of pipe or vessels which are exposed to cor- 
rosive attack has been devised. 


Specific Resistance Table 


The following list defines the general resistance of Tygon 
to corrosive attack. This list was prepared for temperatures up 
to about 150° F.: 


Most organic acids, except Glacial Acetic ..Tygon Satisfactory 


Alkali solutions REVE OWE TEN OR ERS a Satistactory 
Alcohol (both pure and denatured) . ‘ 3 Satisfactory 
Petraes Ces onan score esse eee Wawaawt Satisfactory 
Gasoline ere rr rere Te ere Ce ee Satistactory 
Benzol = 4 , anges ee eee . Unsatisfactory 
Turpentine th adaaps Cha ede Rleleinwatees - Swells 
Linseed Oil ato eer rer re rere . Satisfactory 
Vegetable Oils ; ess RT = Satisfactory 
RII soo) sci as Sie eee nate malate ekg! oon Satisfactory 
Disinfectants (fly spray) : Sr tmastawte a Satisfactory 


RRS Ne tts acide esa mee eee ees wn Unsatisfactory 
Lacquer Thinners ey Unsatisfactory 
PR aad eek ias Catein ce See eee Per eae: Hardens 

Soaps 


I OEE eT Ere eT ee 6 Satisfactory 
Stains and Dyes 


eens be Satisfactory (except 
where benzol and t lue e are 
used as solvents) 

Ferric Chloride ; SO RO ygon Satisfactory 

Floor Wax and Polish ....... re ere ak Satisfactory 


Natural Gas Condensate Products Unsatisfactory 


Meret op aes or bie ere ad eGnessaae, 7. Unsatisfactory 
Chlorinated Solvents in general Unsatisfactory 
Tetrachloride ....... er Pe TI Ce _ Unsatisfactory 
RES OUCMIINO occa ws cnee svaades qadeaweines 2 Satisfactory 
Chloroform ....... P Pe se Unsatisfactory 
Food Products such as molasses ‘ Special compound satisfactory 
Food Products such as salad oils and 

dressings ...e..Special compound satisfactory 
Food Products such as chocolate syrup ..... Special compound satisfactory 
Food Products such as coloring for cheese 

and butter : Special compound satisfactory 
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\W HEN you ship your product in a “Tri- 
Sure” equipped drum you know that 
your customer will receive exactly the same 
quality and quantity that you shipped. You 
have this assurance because ‘**Tri-Sure” Clo- 
sures safeguard every drop of a product every 
mile of the way from every hazard. 

Not a drop can be lost, because *Tri-Sure” 
Closure Seals are positively leak-proof. Nota 
drop can be tampered with because ‘“Tri- 
Sure” Closure Seals cannot be removed with- 
out deliberately destroying them. 

Every product worth shipping is worth pro- 
tecting the **Tri-Sure’”> way—the sure way to 
banish tampering, contamination, leakage 
and waste—the sure way to let customers 
know that every shipment is a full-measure, 
full-quality shipment. 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MFG. CO. INC. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


Tri-Sure 
DRUM CLOSURES 


Make Eveny Shipment a Sabe Shipment 
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* a 
New Equipment 
+  @ 


Triple Action Serubber Qc 1 


Development of a model scrubber for removal of fog, dust 
and other particles from gas and air is announced by Peabody 
Engineering Co., 580 
Sth Ave., N. Y. City. 
New model will be 
known as the Peabody 
Triple Action Scrub- 
ber, the separation of 
impurities 
three 


being a 
step process. 
Gas enters tangentially 
near base of scrubber 


and is_ relieved’ ot 





coarse particles by cy- 
clonic then 


passes upward through 


action; 
a zone oft water or 
scrubbing liquid, sup- 
plied by slowly rotat- 
ing sprays, operating 
at only 10 to 15 Ibs. 
pressure, 





dust 
encounters a 
The velocity of the gas, on 
passing through these, is greatly increased and also velocity ot 
the dust and water droplets. 


where 
particles mingle with water droplets. 
plate with coarse perforations. 


The gas 


The mixture of gas, dust and 
droplets is shot through the plate perforations directly at square 
impingement baffles, constantly wet, arranged so that the 
stream coming through each plate perforation strikes its indi- 
vidual baffle at maximum velocity. The dust particles and water 
droplets, on impact with the wetted baffle, merge with the water 
surrounding the baffle. Here the dust particles hit the baffle 
and are effectively and permanently captured in the scrubbing 
liquid. A liquid overflow pipe carries off the dust laden water, 
which leaves at the bottom of the scrubber shell. The gas or 
air, freed from impurities, is deflected around the baffles and 
continues upward toward the outlet of the shell. 


Fire-hose Nozzle QC 2 

A new type of nozzle that is especially desirable for general 
use on fire-hose lines, because it permits the use of water in 
large quantities for extinguishing all classes of fires, including 
fires in oils and in live, high-voltage electrical equipment, has 
been developed by American-LaFrance-Foamite Corp., Elmira, 
N.Y. Device, known as the “Poweron” nozzle, discharges water 
in a form that is especially effective for fire-fighting purposes 
and does not conduct electricity. According to the Factory 
Mutual Labs., the nozzle is of value for fires with flash points 
as low as that of kerosene oil, and, under favorable conditions, 
will extinguish fires in more volatile liquids. 


Triplex Dry Blender QC 3 


The Patterson Triplex Dry Blender, new development of 
Patterson Foundry & Machine Co., East Liverpool, O., employs 
an entirely new principle of mixing and blending of dry mate- 
rials to insure complete uniformity. Basic principle of operation 
is division of material into thirds by geometric progression, in 
addition to which material undergoes the conventional mixing 
process during its travel, due to rotation of the cylinders. 
Power consumption is very low, and thorough blending is 
accomplished without generation of internal heat, crushing of 
particles or dead spots. 
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Roller-Type Jar Mills QC 4 
An entirely new design of all-purpose and highly-convenient 


“Roller-Type” Jar Mills for and 


erinding 


mixing pigments, 


minerals, inks, colors, 
dyes, etc., is an- 
nounced by U. S. 
Stoneware Co., Ak- 
ron, O. No clamping 
into frames or hous- 
ings is required—the 
jar is just set on 
the revolving rollers 





The exceedingly sim 
ple design brings to 
the chemical industry the lowest-priced grinding unit ever 
The revolving rollers are of rubber-covered steel and 
are mounted in brass-bushed bearings. The rollers are also 
useful upon which to set bottles, containers, etc., where a rapid, 


effective mixing action is desired. 


offered. 


Standard sizes are arranged 
to accommodate one, two, three or four “Loxeal” jars, either 
of the 1, 1% or 2 gal. size. The “Loxeal” jars are made of 
chemical stoneware, tapered at one end to a 414” opening. The 
lids are gasketed and held in place by means of a_ patented 


clamp. The motors are of the continuous-duty, geared-head 


;) EP 


type, the one and two-jar machines being supplied with ! 
motors. The outside 


dimensions of the 


one-jar size are 13” 
wide by 25” long. 
Laboratory Filter QC 5 


For experimental operations in laboratories, and also for 
accurate determination of filtering cycles on a pilot plant basis 
and for small scale produc 
tion jobs, a new, complete, 
portable filtration unit has 
been developed by T. Shri- 
ver & Co., Harrison, N. J. 
Unit combines in one small, 
compact machine every de- 
sired feature for 
cake 

and partial drying or clari- 
fication, 


simple 
filtration, washing 
and 
The filter press 
is arranged 


decolorizing 
bleaching. 
with 7” sq. 
filter plates and frames for 
open or closed delivery. 
Any chambers 
(up to maximum) may be 
For clarification of liquids, the 
filter may be used with or without filter aids, activated carbon 
or other compounds. 


number of 


arranged for variable capacity. 


A Shriver diaphragm pump with strainer 
is used to feed the filter, but it is so piped as to permit its use 
independently of the filter. The advantages of such pump lie 
in the fact that the materials handled do not come in contact 
with the mechanical parts of the pump, permitting a free flow 
of fluids of viscous, corrosive, abrasive or difficult nature at 
pressures up to 100 Ibs. without danger of injury to pump 
mechanism. 





Chemical Industries, 
522 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


I would like to receive more detailed information on the 
following equipment: (Kindly check those desired.) 


O€ 1 QC 4 
“9 «5 
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Name 
Title Company 
Address 
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4 lipeine Judges of the 1938 All-America Packaging Competition, who comprise the 
top flight of Packaging Engineers, were quick to realize the utility and service- 
ability of a correctly designed paper bag as a bulk shipping container for one 
hundred pounds of Rosin. Consequently they bestowed upon a Bagpak paper 
bag, entered in competition with hundreds of more expensive rigid containers, the 
very highest honors in their power to grant—THE TOP AWARD! 
| We believe this fact warrants the serious consideration of all Rosin consumers, 
| and if you are not familiar with this new and improved type of Rosin container, 
we suggest you try them on your next order. 





{ll grades of Rosin can now be obtained in these fine new containers from the following companies: 


GUM ROSIN WOOD ROSIN 
The Rosa Company Turpentine & Rosin Factors, Inc. Hercules Powder Company 
Homerville, Georgia Savannah, Georgia Naval Stores Division 
The Glidden Company helenae de deabanitnede 
Nelio Rosin Division Newport Industries, Inc. 
Jacksonville, Florida New York, N. Y. 


Our Engineering Department is at the service of all Rosin producers 


1 Oue-man package...caty to Mandl” 
LAGFAK 


me tsracoe 22OEASTA2nd ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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® 9 
Booklets & Catalogs 
® 2 


Chemicals 
_Al. Brimstone Brevities, Number 6, a wealth of material on inves- 
tigational work with sulfur, continuing studies 


reports of previously 
reporting initial research on 
confrenting the agricultural world; many of 
the Random References are devoted to the field of insecticides and 
fungicides. Freeport Sulphur Co., 122 E. 42 st., New York City. 

A2. Chemicals by Glyco, Catalog, this latest edition of this well 
known catalog has been enlarged to over 70 pages, and describes the 
emulsifying agents, synthetic resins, waxes, and plasticizers, the fatty 
acid esters of glycerine and glycols manufactured by Glyco; in addition 
suggested formulae and other useful information for manufacture of 
numerous types of products are included. Glyco Products Co., 148 La- 
fayette st., New York City. 

A3. Directory of Association Members, January 1, 1939, issued by 
The "ag pe of Consulting Chemists & Chemical Engineers, 50 E. 41 
st., New York City, to assist clients in finding chemists, 
neers and consultants qualified to handle their problems; 
giving in each case fields in which they specialize. 

A4. Harcoite, Booklet, announces new fuel oil stabilizer which manu- 
facturer claims answers a need in the petroleum industry that 
apparent for some time. 


mentioned in this publication, as well as 
new problems constantly 


chemical engi- 
lists members, 


has been 


Harco* Chemical Co., 744 Broad st., Newark, 
‘AS. Index to the Literature on Spectrochemical Analysis, covering 
1920-1927, by W. F. Meggers and B. F. Scribner, 


Spectroscopy Section, 
first general comprehensiv e index to spec- 
trochemical literature, contains listing of over 900 references on chemical 
analysis by means of atomic emission spectre; of particular interest 
the detailed Index which indicates most of the literature pertaining to a 
particular application, determination, instrument, method or similar topic. 
Copies of this 65 pp. publication can be obtained from A. S. T. M 
260 S. Broad st., Phila., Pa., at $1, in heavy paper binding. 

A6. Isco News, March, 1939, information on company’s products for 
buyers of chemicals and allied lines. Innis, Speiden & Co., 117 Liberty 
st., New York City. 

Jefferson Lake Oil Co., 


31, 1938, written as the 


National Bureau of Standards; 


is 


Annual Report for Year Ending Dec. 
President’s report it presents a comprehensive 


review of the history and development of company and its properties, 
with an added report on its financial status. Jefferson Lake Oil C5. 
Whitney Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


A8. Latex Compounds, Booklet, 


A8 offers users of latex complete com- 
pilation of data on technique of 


latex compounding; deals with each 
step of operation, and includes test data on accelerators and anti-oxi- 
dants; illustrates different types of equipment necessary to operation; 
lists Monsanto products available in this line. Rubber Service Division, 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

A9. Pemco Micronized Clay, Folder, explains advantages exclusive 
with this product. Porcelain Enamel & Mfg. Co., Balto., Md. 

Al0. Petroleum Products for Rubber, Lubetext Section D-239-U, 


concise description of the physical character and applications of the 
various products this company 


\ 1 y supplies the rubber industry; handsomely 
illustrated. Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 26 Broadway, New York 
City. 

All. Price List and Catalog, ag ag er i 1939, Magnus, 


Mabee and Reynard, 16 Desbrosses st., 
Al2. Silicate P’s and Q’s, Vol. 
their contribution, to the 


I ag York City. 

19, No. 3, discusses silicate adhesives, 
strength of fiber . and the low cost in- 
volved in their ¥ use. Philadelphia Quartz Co., 121 S. 3rd st., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Al13. Solvents, Wicohols, Extenders, Booklet, a handy reference book 
presenting completé data on physical and chemical properties of com 
pany’s products, with suggestions as to their use. The C. P. Chemical 
Solvents, Inc., 11 Park pl., New York City. 

Al4. Synthetic Organic Chemicals, March, 1939, 
Mixed Esters’; also lists new Eastman organic 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y 

Al5. The Givaudanian, 
Chemical Relations.” 
fork City. 

Al6. Wholesale Price List, 
50 Union sq., New York City. 

Al7. Catalog, January, 1939, price list of ‘“‘Baker’s 
chemic: a and acids, also other laborator ry and 

- Saker Chemical Co., Phillipsbyrg, N. 2 


“Cellulose 
Eastman 


feature 
chemicals. 


February, 1939, feature 


a “Carnation and Its 
Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., 


80 Fifth ave., New 


March, 1939. Heyden Chemical Corp., 
f Analyzed” C. P. 
technical chemicals. 


Equipment 


El. Abbe Impact Grinding Mill, 
features of construction, 
tries in which it 
st.. New York City. 

E2. Bailey Synchro Meter, 


electrical mechanism which 


Bulletin No. 46, gives outstanding 
method of operation, specific: ations, and indus- 
finds application. Abbe Engineering Co., 50 Church 


Bulletin No. 


194-A, on new, 
accurately 


simple 
transmits and indicates, 


records 


or integrates the measure of any factor such as flow, level, pressure 
and temperature at a different point; charts and illustrations are in- 
cluded. Bailey Meter Co., 1050 Ivanhoe rd., Cleveland, O. 

E3. Capacitor-Start Fractional-Horsepower Motors, Folder DMF- 
5850, gives salient features both of construction and operation. West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


E4. Car Spotters, Fok ler, No. 1592, announces development . two 
new vertical-capstan electric car spotters, designated as N ) - and 
No. 10-A; both styles illustrated, tabulated and described. 


N ] S I. in ot Belt 
Co., 2410 W. 18 st., Chicago, Il. 


_ E6. Centrifugal Pumps, Leaflet No. 2293, on type PO, details and 
illustrates the helpful arrangement of this open runner design, and lists 
some of the principal sizes available. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

E7. Chemical Porcelain for Industry, 
teristics of new chemical ceramic 
more efficient and economic 
cludes dimensions of various 


Bulletin 165, 


stresses charac 
material and 


opportunities offered for 


handling and processing of chemicals: in 
1 > 

1 

Vi 


aboratory applications: illustrated Lapp 

Insulator Co., Leroy, LF 
E8. De-Ion Air Circuit Breakers, Leaflet 29-080, describes models 
primarily intended for circuit protection of main distribution feeders in 
ple ints or central stations where heavy concentration of power requires 
a breaker of 20,000-ampere interrupting capacity. Westinghouse Electric 


& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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E9. De-Ion Linestarters, Descriptive Data 11-200, 
adaptations described and illustrated. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E10. Explosion-Proof Motors, Special Leaflet No. 2125-C, on motors 
that give protection in explosive, fume-laden atmospheres; includes num- 
erous construction and installation views, showing motors in a variety of 
dangerous applications. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ell. 


models for vari a 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


’ 


Explosion-proof Motors, Bulletin No. 508E, contains announce- 
ment of new, improved line, laying particular stress on_ outstanding 
quality construction features. Louis Allis Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


E12. For Better Liming and Gassing of Beet Juices, Bulletin N-96S 

, discusses method now being used by, many beet sugar mills to lime 
and gas beet juice automatically to specified pH; method is stated to 
result in more uniform, more workable juice, a reduction in lime salts, 
less scaling of evaporator tubes, and more efficient filtering. Leeds & 
Northrop Co., 4934 Stenton ave., Phila., Pa. 

E13. High- Pressure Centrifugal Pumps, Bulletin W-319-B1A, details 
of models for application to high pressure steam generating units and 
which incorporate many outstanding features; includes installation views, 
together with a list of important inst: lations and conditions of 
for each. Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. 

E14. Horizontal Boiler Service Units, Bulletin Form B14 HB, an- 
nounces new addition to its complete line of vertical units; includes 


il'ustrations and dimensions. Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., Conners- 
ville, Ind. 


E15. Inco, Winter 
nickel and nickel alloys in their various 
Co.. 67 Wall st... New York City. 

E16. Index to A. S. M. Standards and Tentative Standards, 
latest edition giving information on all of the 870 standards as of Jan. 
Index is of service to anyone wishing to ascertain whether the 
Society has issued standard specifications, test methods, or definitions 
covering a particular engineering material or subject, and it is of help 
in locating the standards in the volumes where they appear. All items are 
listed under appropriate key-words. according to subjects they cover. 
A. S. T. M. Headquarters, 260 S. Broad st., Phila., Pa 

E17. Lo-Maintenance Direct Current Motors and Generators, 
let No. 2183-A, equipment described and illustrated, and 
struction explained. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 

E18. Non-reversing Linestarters, Descriptive 
new line for squirrel-cage and wound-rotor 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa 

E19. Peck Overlapping Pivoted Bucket Carrier, 
model for economical handling, elevating, conveying of coal, ashes, sto 
cement clinker. Fuller’s earth, phosnhate rock and_ other satavats. 
Link Belt Co., 307 N. Michigan ave., Chicago, Il. 

E20. pH Papers, Catalog, introducing new method for testing pH 
values in solutions. claimed to give improved, accurate, convenient and 
rapid results. Paul Frank, 456 Fourth ave., New York City. 

E21. Precision Apparatus for Testing Petroleum Products, C 
165. presents a few of the highlights of this line 
in this catalog, represents the most up-to-date 
tikcestenn technique: contains complete data, illustrations, and_ prices. 
Precision Scientific Co., 1750 N.. Springfield ave., Chicavo, Ill 

22. Split-Phase Fractional-Horsepower Motors, Folder 
describes type FH general purpose motors for 

md blowers, oil burners, unit 
inchouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E23. Stebbins Linings, Booklet, engineering data of extreme interest 
to plant superintendents in the pulp, paper and other process industries 
using small or large cylindrical tanks fer either storage or processing 
purposes; essentially a book of tables, giving information in handy form 
and designed to eliminate troublesome figuring for having occa- 
sion to p vom with canacities, circumferences. areas, etc., of vessels and 
tanks. Stebbins Engineering & Mfg. Co., Watertown, N. Y 

E24. The Laboratory, Vol. 10, No. 4, collection of latest develop- 
ments of laboratory apparatus and technique. Fisher Scientific Co., 711 
Forbes st., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E25. The Moly Matrix, 
denum Steel Makes Effective 


service 


Edition, 1938-1939, touches on 


applications of 
forms. 


International Nickel 


Leaf- 
details of con 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Data 11-200, 
motors. 


announces 


Westinghouse FElec- 


Book No. 1720, on 


1 
atalog 
which, as presented 
practice in petroleum 


DMF-5851 
such -applications as fans 
heaters, centrifugal pumps, etc. West 


anyone 


December, 1938, feature: ‘‘Nickel-Molyb- 
Material for Parts of Oil Well Pumping 


Equipment.” Climax-Molybdenum Co., 500 Fifth avenue, New York 
City, 
E26. The Neoprene Notebook, February, 1939, feature “Belt Service 


Tests Show Superior Resistance to Severe Atmospheric Conditions”; 
contains also other items of interest for engineers. Rubber Chemicals 
Division. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

E27. The Power Specialist, Jan-Feb., 1939, 
important modern industrial applic ations of J-M 
accompanied by handsome illustrations. 
New York City. 


interesting articles on 
insulating materials, 
Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40 st 


” 


E28. The Rex World, Vol. 4, No. 3, graphic portrayals of use of 
Rex chain and belt conveying equipment in the coal, farm and pulp 
industries, also stresses its use in cOrrosive chemical processes. Chain 
Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

E29. Three Element Feed Water Control, Bulletin No. 105, de 
scribes system of feed water control, which accurately 


measures feed 
water flow to the boiler, steam flow from the boiler and_ boiler 
level and which functions to control feed wate 
steam at all times; 


water 
input so that it equals 


numerous charts are reproduced showing operation 

of system under various conditions. Jailey Meter (¢ 1050 Ivanhoe 
rd., Cleveland, O. 

E30. Unipower Agitator, Brochure, details outstanding new features 

which have been incorporated in this model, designed to promote finer 

performance for every agitating requirement. Patterson Foundry & 


Machine Co., East Liverpool, O. 
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The molecular condition in 
surface coatings should come 
as close to the colloidal state 
as possible. Knowledge of 
crystal formation is essential 
to achieve this aim. 


Wrinkle types and formation 
insurface coatings are another 
factor demanding intimate 
study to determine how this 
undesirable characteristic 
can be reduced toa minimum. 


Growth of lead soap needles 
improves strength and mois- 
ture resistance of surface 
coatings. These needles pene- 
trate the film, providing 
greater mechanical strength. 





The study of rust and other 
corrosive growths is highly 
important in developing sur- 
face coatings for metals that 
resist the formation of these 
destructive conditions. 





Understanding internal ten- 
sions that result in film break- 
age is vital to obtaining more 
elastic properties that extend 
the life and service of surface 
coatings. 





Reichhold Produces Remarkable Motion Picture Study 
on Inner Action of Paints, Varnishes and Lacquers 


The chemical and mechanical 
forces at work in the formation and 
destruction of paint, varnish and 
lacquer films, for the first time, 
can be seen—in motion! 


The Reichhold research staff, uti- 
lizing polarized light and a spe- 
cially developed photographic 
technique, has recently completed 
a microscopic motion picture 
covering various aspects of surface 


REICHHOLD 
INCORPORATED 
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coating phenomena. This motion 
picture study penetrates the molec- 
ular structure, revealing the in- 
ternal forces that add to or detract 
from the successful use of paints, 
varnishes and lacquers. 


Chemists and other technicians, 
interested in seeing this significant 
motion picture, are invited to 
address their inquiries to 


CHEMICALS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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REICHHOLD 
SYNTHETIC RESINS 


SUPER-BECKACITE—tThe finest of 
pure phenolic resins, oil soluble, com- 
pletely oil reactive and heat-hardening. 


BECKACITE—tThese resins cover both 


modified phenolic and non-phenolic types. 


BECKOSOL — Alkyd resin solutions in 
four basic groups: pure; phenol modified; 
oil and phenol modified; and non-phenolic. 


BECKOLIN —A< synthetic oil that pos- 
sesses the quality of hardening to insolu- 
bility with a minimum of oxidation. 


BECKOPOL— A phenolated Congo copal 
that results in high drying efficiency when 
used with slow drying oils. 


KOPOL—A line of Congo copals scien- 
tifically corrected and improved for greater 
efficiency and ease in handling. 


BECKAMINE—A new advance in urea- 
formaldehyde resins that gives improved 
initial color with pronounced mar-proof 
characteristics, especially in white baking 
enamels. 
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Sweet 
Potato Stareh 


By D. Scrivanich 


D. Serivanich & Co. 


HE economic significance of the 
development of a sweet potato 
starch industry in the United 
States, with a possible annual output of 
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sources. And, as an interesting sidelight, es erence aici eae acini ea 


this new industry offers a possible new market for some 40,00) 
to 50,000 tons of fertilizer. 

It is confidently expected that the first successful commercial 
plant to produce sweet potato starch, operated as a cooperative 
project by Southern farmers, will be the beginning of an impor- 
tant industry that will prove of distinct value to the country as 
a whole. 

Development of the new industry will provide many Southern 
farmers with a very necessary and very valuab‘e substitute crop 
for cotton. By proper balance being maintained in the produc- 
tion of cotton and of sweet potatoes for starch, the farmer’s 
purchasing power will be materially raised, directly affecting 
the prosperity of vast rural sections now struggling to wrest a 
living from the soil. It is, of course, elementary that an 
improved financial status for the farmer means better business 
for industry as a whole. 

With several hundred Mississippi farmers now pledged to 
grow more sweet potatoes during 1939, this year’s production of 
sweet potato starch will be more than doubled. It has been 
necessary to teach the farmer how to grow sweet potatoes su't- 
ah'e for processing into starch. Sweet potatoes are the largest 
vegetable crop in the South, but they have been grown princi- 
pally on a small-lot basis. They have been grown, of course, 
with the requirements of the food industry in mind. Experi- 
ments have been conducted and a much higher yield per acre of 
sweet potatoes of high starch content has been made possible 
and still further improvements are quite likely. 


Present Principal Uses 


Starch extracted from sweet potatoes is finding its way into 
the textile, laundry, confectionery, baking, canning and cosmetic 
industries. In each instance users report decided success in its 
application. New uses will undoubtedly be found. 


Physical Properties Reviewed 
While starch is widely distributed in vegetation, commercial 
starches are extracted essentially : 


a. from grains or seeds: such as corn, wheat and rice, 

b. from tubers or roots: such as the white potato, sweet potato 
cassava (tapioca) and arrowroot, 

c. from central pith of various palms: such as sago 
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Cornstarch is the principal starch produced in the United 
States, but there is a definite need for root starches. Whit 
potato starch is the only domestic root starch, of which, in 
1937, we produced less than 5,000 tons. To supply the indus- 
trial needs for root starches, we imported duty-free in 1937 
over 480,000,000 pounds of foreign starches, mostly cassava 
(tapioca) and sago. 

Every type of starch has individual physical characteristics, 
including size and shape of granules, so that it is possible to 
identify the source of each type of starch by observing the 
granules under the microscope. Furthermore each individual 
type of starch appears to be made up of two portions: one a 
water soluble part, the other, water insoluble. For want. of 
better identification, the respective names of “Beta Amylose” 
and “Alpha Amylose” have been generally adopted, and the 
ratio of Alpha and Beta Amylose is fairly constant for starch 
obtained from one particular source. 

When a starch solution is heated, the solution thickens more 
or less rapidly, with much turbulent splashing and foaming, up 
to a certain peak point and then falls off in body or viscosity 
until a certain fairly “constant” body or viscosity is reached 
In most starches the viscosity rapidly deteriorates until, after 
prolonged cooking, it is thinned down to a point, where the 
usefulness of the starch is practically destroyed. This transition 
is observed at different temperatures and after varying lengths 
of time for starches of different types. The behavior and 
color of the mass during and after cooking also varies 
characteristically. 

In most cases, within a few hours after cooling, clear water 
will separate from the gelatinized mass, which appears to 
“curdle.” Furthermore there is quite a difference in viscosity 
between the “peak” and the “constant” body during cooking and 
only the ability and the experience of the operator prevents 
“breaking down” due to overcooking. 

The sweet potato starch, manufactured today commercially 
in the United States possesses certain characteristics which are 
unique. 

Sweet potato starch, rich in Beta Amylose, pastes and com- 
pletely gelatinizes at lower temperatures and in shorter time 
than other commercial starches. It is a perfectly white, amor- 


phous, tasteless and odorless powder, rendered practically sterile 
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by the methods used in manufacture, which also permit close 
control of viscosity, so that batch after batch can be made with 
remarkable uniformity. 

It attains 
“peak” viscosity within a few minutes, gradually reaching the 
“constant” viscosity stage, which is a little below the “peak” 
and remains nearly “constant” after prolonged cooking, without 


Sweet potato starch will cook without splashing. 


appreciable “thinning out.” The cold gelatinized mass of sweet 
potato starch remains unchanged without becoming “broken- 
down” upon standing. 

Probably due to the minute particle size, sweet potato starch 
penetrates textile fibers well, doing a true “sizing” job, while 
many other starches fail to penetrate sufficiently and simp'y 
coat the surface of the fiber, ‘flaking off at the 
provocation. 


slightest 


This is probably the reason why a Southern textile mill was 
able to use only 85 pounds of sweet potato starch per slasher 
batch, instead of 110 pounds of other starch previously required 
and the looms using yarn sized with sweet potato starch had 
244 less stops (caused by knots and broken threads) than the 
other Furthermore, the starch content of the finished 
cloth was approximately the same in both cases. 

\ typical laundry establishment in Philadelphia, after eight 
months, using 20 per cent. less sweet potato starch than of the 
mixture of several starches used formerly, reports increased 


looms. 


business and increased output per operator, due to the greater 
ease in pressing, because “sticking” has been eliminated. Colors 
of shirts and dresses are not clouded by an opaque film of starcn 
which was a source of many complaints before; cuffs and collars 
are smooth and do not chafe the skin; white uniforms do not 
muss or soil as easily, as the cloth sized with sweet potato 
starch is resilient and does not crease readily. 

A large confectioner has replaced sago and tapioca in gum 
work and, by adding a little sweet potato starch to his standara 
formulas for cream centers, caramels, fudge and marshmallow, 
has improved the texture, appearance and keeping qualities of 
each product. 


Used for Different Purposes 


In most fields, cereal starches and root starches are used tor 
distinctly different purposes. Sweet potato starch, which is a 
root starch, of course, will not directly compete with cereal 
starches produced in the United States.’ 
arrowroot, 


However it can replace 


and tapioca—all foreign starches—produced 


abroad and imported duty-free. 


sago 


Sweet potato starch is manufactured under public service 
patents and practical methods developed by Paine, Thurber, 
Ward and Yanovsky of the Carbohydrate Research Division, 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture’; by W. R. Richee, Manager of the Laurel, Missis- 
sippi plant operated by the Sweet Potato Growers, Inc., and by 


Below, sprouts for planting are grown in steam or air heatec 
hot beds from sweet potatoes of previous year’s crop. Right, 
luxuriant vines of young sweet potato plants. 
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others, who cooperated with ideas and painstaking research 
work. 


Interesting By-Products Developed 


Interesting by-products are the sweet potato vines, suitable 
for hay or silage, and the dried pulp, produced in the starch 
plant from the pulp of sweet potatoes, after most of the starch 
has been extracted. 

These by-products provide an excellent fodder for beef or 
dairy cattle and other livestock, as was fully confirmed by 
feeding tests conducted by the Mississippi Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station.? As fast as greater supply of suitable fodder 
becomes available, there will be an increase in the cattle popu- 
lation of the Southeastern states, which is well below the aver- 
age for the entire country. 

The chemical and fertilizer industries should benefit by this 
new development, because the intensive cultivation of sweet 
potatoes for starch, provides an interesting field for the manu- 
facturer of fertilizer. 

While, since 1920 the average yield for the entire country has 
consistently averaged less than 100 bushels of sweet potatoes 
300-400 
bushels per acre are frequently obtained and yields up to 500-600 
bushels have been reached. 


per acre, in the Laurel, Mississippi area, yields of 


Experience in this section indicates 
that, by following established practices, yields of at least 309 
bushels per acre should be the rule, with few exceptions.‘ 
Actual members of the Sweet 
Potato Growers, Inc., indicates that judicious use of 600 to 1000 
pounds (6-8-6 and 6-8-8 composition) 


experience secured by the 


of fertilizer per acre, 
will increase materially the yield as well as the starch content 
of sweet potatoes. 

Systematic experimentation in the field conducted by Ander- 
son’ with reference to influence of composition of fertilizer on 
yield per acre and starch contents of sweet potatoes, may serve 
as the basis for further study in other sections of the country, 
in view of the very remarkable results secured in Laure 

At present, the starch factory can operate only about 100 days 
per year, by using fresh sweet potatoes. Storage of fresh sweet 
potatoes, even under controlled temperature and atmospheric 
humidity, is not practicable and conversion of starch by amylase, 
with which the potato is well supplied, occurs 
during storage even at optimum temperature and humidity.® 
Dehydration of the sweet potatoes after treatment with certain 
reagents, offer an solution of the storage 
problem, permitting year. round operation of the starch plant. 
With dehydration rendered’ fiossible on the farm, the situation 


fresh sweet 


effective 


seems to 


of this crop in the South would be comparable to that of corn 
in the North.* 
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The introduction of the dehydration process offers interesting 
possibilities of increasing not only the number of direct products 
produced from sweet potatoes, but also the number of by- 
products from starch manufacture. Dried potatoes ground to a 
flour and suitably treated may provide the raw material for the 
production of adhesives. Research work is also being directed 
to the possible use of sweet potato flour as a malt adjunct in 
the brewing industry. Time and effort will undoubtedly uncover 
still more uses for sweet potato starch and its by-products. In 
this connection it should be borne in mind that the industry 
really is a new one and that the present activity is largely the 
result of less than five years of intensive effort. 


Need of Cooperation 


Here is, indeed, a new field where industry, including the 
field, cooperate with American agriculture in 
speeding-up the development of a new factor of capital impor- 


chemical can 
tance in rendering this country independent of foreign supp‘ies 
of root starches. 

World conditions being what they are, it is in fact conceivable 
that these foreign sources of supply might be cut off quite sud- 
denly and we would then have to fall back on our own produc- 
tion of root starches, which, until now, is barely enough to 
cover our consumption for eight days in the year. 
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New Products 


New Sodium Metasilicate 


A commercial, anhydrous sodium metasilicate in powdered 
form has been added to the line of industrial alkalies and deter- 
gent materials manufactured by Cowles Detergent Co., Cleve- 
land, O. New item is known as “Drymet.” 


Wool Processing Chemical 

A new chemical for use in wool processing, called dipotassium 
phosphate, has been developed by Merrimac Chemical Division 
of Monsanto Chemical Co., Everett Sta., Boston, Mass. It is 
claimed that. product should enable woolen manufacturers to 
produce yarns and cloths of greater natural resiliency and soit- 
ness, thus giving greater comfort and longer life to all types of 
garments. In the wool, new material 
replaces olive oil as a fibre lubricant in the spinning operation. 


woolen processing 


New Sulfur Paste 

Under the brand-name, ‘Magnetic-70,” Stauffer Chemical Co., 
420 Ave., 
developed concentrated sulfur paste for use in preparing horti- 
cultural 


Lexington New York City, is marketing a newly 


sprays. Paste is claimed to possess advantages in a 


maximum particle size of 5 microns, a 70% sulfur content, 


broad-covering dispersion, great adhesiveness, freedom from 


massing, ease of handling, and no loss through evaporation or 


freezing. 
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Activated Carbon 


Vegetable charcoal, such as that obtained from wood, nut 
shells, fruit stones and the like, is initially activated by heating 
to a temperature of at least 700° C. and subjecting it to action 
of a mixture of air and steam containing between 5 and 20% 
by volume of air. The activating gases are preferably super- 
heated to at least 350° C., e¢.g., between 400-500° C. 
coal may lose between 25-50% 


The char- 
by weight during the activation. 


E. P. 496,942, given in Chemical Trade Journal, Mar. 3, °39, 
p. 229, 
Acidproof Fabric 

A new type of acidproof cloth, called “Duraklad,” is now 


on the market for industrial uses where a strong woven fabric, 
that is resistant to strong acids and caustics, is required. In 
appearance, cloth is soft and flexible with a lustrous white silky 
appearance. It contains no silk, cotton, wool or ramie, and is 
made from synthetic plastics that are exceptionally resistant to 
all mineral acids or alkalies. And mechanical tests indicate a 
breaking strength on medium weight goods of over 300 Ibs 
per inch, Duraklad is distributed by Wm. W. Stanley Co. 
401 Broadway, N. Y. City. Company reports that new fabric 
has been used with satisfactory results in the filtration of acids, 
and manufacturers are experimenting with a view to using it 


for other purposes. 


Rubber-like Product from Lactic Acid 


Scientists of the U. S. Bureau of Dairy Industry have per- 
fected a process for making a transparent rubber-like substance 
from lactic acid of whey that has many promising uses in various 
industrial operations, Product is known as polymethylacrylate, 
a water-white semi-solid material that is closely related to the 
synthetic organic glass used for highway reflectors. 
soft than organic glass, however, but is very tough and 
elastic. It is believed that it can be produced as cheaply from 
lactic acid by this method as it is now produced from ethy'en 


It is mere 


or alcohol by the cyanhydrin process. 


Oil-dewaxing Solvent 


Hydrocarbon oils are freed from wax by using as dewaxing 
solvent pyridine or its homologues in anhydrous form. Prefer- 
ably dehydrated commercial pyridine of final boiling point 145 
is used, Pyridine may be mixed with selective solvents such 
as nitrobenzene, aniline, or chloraniline. After dewaxing, the 
oil containing pyridine may be treated with aqueous alkali as 
described in E. P. 496,956, to obtain extract and raffinate frac- 
tions. Subject is basis of E. 
Trade Journal, Mar. 3, 


P. 496,955 mentioned in Chemical 
39, p. 230. 


Month’s New Dyes 
General Dyestuff Corp. announces: 


Red FRLL 


Its shade 


Permanent 
Extra Pdr., a new organic pigment in toner form. 
is a bright scarlet of a slightly bluish cast. It should prove of 


considerable interest for industries using organic pigments, 
especially for tin printing and for the manufacture of paints. 
Diazo Fast Red 8BL is a new homogeneous, diazotizing dyestuff 
which on cotton, other vegetable fibres, rayon and stap!e fibres— 
dyed in the usual manner and developed with Developer A 

fine, bluish Product 


recommended for its very good dischargeability 


gives clear red_ shades. is particularly 
neutral 
Chromoxane Brilliant Violet 5R, a 
new homogeneous dyestuff of a particularly bright shade having 


good fastness to light. 


with 
and alkaline discharge paste. 


Product levels well and vields bright, 
washing, milling, car- 
Navy BRP Paste 


is a vat dyestuff of excellent resistance to water spotting and of 


clear lilac shades of good fastness to 


bonizing and decatizing. Indanthren Blue 


very good all round fastness properties. On account of its good 


solubility, it is well suited for dyeing in machines. 








A digest of new uses 
and new compounds 





Sheep Dips 


Dr. Charles F. Mason comments 
on the parasites which infest 
sheep and suggests several prac- 
tical formulas for commer- 
cial-seale production of Dips 


HE extermination of parasites from sheep, which pro- 

vides a double income from the sale of wool and meat 

and comprises a large part of the agricultural wealth, 1s 
a very important problem. The thick woolly coating is particu- 
larly inviting for feeding and multiplication of parasites which 
are listed under many names such as, ticks, keds, red lice, mag- 
gots and sheep scab. 

Naturally, the latter is perhaps not a parasite at all, but very 
likely an infected area from which the parasites have migrated 
to more fertile parts. The scab mite, incorrectly considered 
synonymous to sheep scab, has been studied closely relative to 
its habits. It pricks the animal’s skin to obtain food, perhaps 
injecting a poisonous saliva before removing the proboscis to 
inject it again into another section. 

Irritation and infection is the result of this alone, not men- 
tioning those which breed upon the sheep’s skin. Warm weather 
and exercise increase the irritation; soon the wool begins to 
fall off, and death results, with the risk of contagion to other 
sheep increased many-fold. The female of the scab mite sucks 
the sheep’s blood, falls to the ground, lays the eggs, which in 
about two weeks have developed through the stages of larvae, 
nymphs and into young parasites seeking healthy animals. 

An infected animal can be detected by its constant stamping 
and voluntary absence from the herd. A close examination 
under the wool discloses larvae, maggots, and a red irritated 
skin, if it is in the early stages. Mercurial ointments were 
applied to such areas and later dilute solutions of copper sulfate 
with the usual risks of coloring the wool and poisoning the 
animal. However, dipping the animal bodily into antiseptic 
solutions immediately after shearing, and again in about three 
weeks, was soon adopted with results that were encouraging. 

These solutions were originally dispersions of arsenious oxide 
in water to which small quantities of iron sulfates and alums 
were added. However, insecticide producers were quick to 
detect that uniformity of distribution of the active component 
was impossible, even with vigorous agitation, which was usually 
absent, and that the possibility of one animal being over-dosed 
and another under-dosed was great. 

As a result, pastes were offered for sale containing lead 
acetate, arsenious oxide sulfur, caustic soda, creosote, a vege- 
table or animal oil and rosin. These being easily dispersible in 
water marked an improvement in uniformity and in the presence 
of additional germicides like sulfur, sulfides and the phenol 
present in crude coal tar creosote. 

Until about twenty years after the turn of the century all 
attention had been’ focused upon saving the sheep by extermina- 
tion of the parasites, but government bureaus soon attempted 
general investigations upon the effects of dips relative to the 
quality of wool, health of sheep and quality of meat. Fortu- 
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nately, it was established that the wool was affected only in the 
scouring operation, requiring more time to obtain a snow white 
color, and that no. effects were detected in the health of the 
sheep. 
In physical appearance they can be divided into three classes: 
1. Dry yellow powders. 
a. Lime sulfur mixtures. 
b. Sodium arsenate mixtures. 
2. Pastes. 
a. Lead acetate, oxides of arsenic, sulfur, caustic soda, creosote, 
vegetable or animal oils and rosin. 
3. Black viscous liquids. 
a. Creosote and soft soap. 
b. Root extracts and soaps of oil. 


Class 1. 
PERE RNTER) oc 5 wis alld usta fvacern ku ao GPE OS ees Bee 8 
Sulfur (flowers) . ; Ree er ee ee a 18 
WIRES co recrat dt Ate nas CE Ee ene 74 


This mixture is boiled for one hour; the water lost by evapor- 
ation is replaced, and after settling the clear solution is drawn 
off. One gallon is added to ten gallons of water for dipping 
sheep. If hydrated lime is used the quantity should be increased 
to 11. 

Class 2. 


Creosote 


a OR a ote ET ET er Oe oN 33 
Rosin EC PL Pe ERE ee 23 
WEREINULO SOT Ct) vs circ wack e Dome nanos 11 
Caustic soda ... s chln MeS ge wea E Ie. Boe h tarracts eattote eae ree 2 
ee: ae aa A eee ee Me RIMM ney Tectia ed yt a 11 
Sodium arsenate .. athe te aeeeoe eOee  Rire  etee 20 


The rosin is dissolved with the aid of heat in the creosote 
and vegetable oil, while the caustic soda is dissolved in the 
water in a separate alkali-resisting container. When both solu- 
tions are homogeneous, the latter is added to the former in a 
slow stream, with constant stirring. The sodium arsenate is 
stirred in during the cooling operation, and the stirring is not 
stopped until a smooth mixture is obtained. This is used in 
the ratio of one to ten; either pounds or gallons. 


Sulfur . ait et aheriitn e eT  eee 8 
SOC CRERENORO ioc 56 Sak oo eee Pe ok Rea eee 17 
PADUCAH «do 5s ps ARR Ee Oks 22 
Raa” CEB ONNID 0% aso etna apr aeacermie ras maere Si ae pee tee 24 
Water Senate tates Ace wad Gin kita an aie a ene arr 29 


In this case, the rosin soap is purchased and after being cut 
into small pieces is dispersed into the warm water until a stiff 
paste is obtained. The remaining components are then stirred 
in one by one preferably with the aid of a colloid mill, homogen- 
izer, or other mixing device. If the soap cannot be bought, it 
can be made with rosin, water and caustic soda as in the 
formula above, but with the quantities changed to three of 
caustic soda and twenty-one of rosin. This is stirred into water 
before use in the ratio of one to twenty. 


Class 3. 
EINE <55 tip cater siniks ca macnn ee eee a Re neh eres 9 
Rosin Das SNC a vasiatitacaiok erate hare ae aha tebe ere anata eer 19 
SAMNNC ROU 5 bc 5 kcccies Wears ore a me eines mew ee ee Z 
Phenol ‘ ST Se eee er ee ae 
POTNONNR 1 es artes ay ile bls ee corer ker ee or ae 58 


The rosin and phenol are dissolved with the aid of heat in 
the kerosene or more pleasant smelling varnoline with the usual 
precautions against fire, while the caustic soda is dissolved in 
the water in a separate container which resists alkalies. When 
the two are homogeneous, the latter is poured slowly into the 
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SAFE 


It is safe at all times to rely on 


Hooker Specification Caustic 
Soda. Customers’ specifica- 
tions are met fully—on every 
shipment. A staff of competent 
field engineers, familiar with 
processing requirements in 
many industries, is available 
to help develop successful and 


economical methods. 






as specitied 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


Eastern Sales Offices: Lincoln Bldg., New York City, Works, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Western Sales Offices: Tacoma, Wash. Works, Tacoma, Wash. 


OTHER HOOKER CHEMICALS 
LIQUID CHLORINE - BLEACHING POWDER - MURIATIC ACID AND SOLVENTS 
INSECTICIDES - DYE, PHARMACEUTICAL AND PERFUME INTERMEDIATES. 





former with vigorous agitation. 
passed through a colloid mill. 


After cooling, it shou'd be 
This is a less viscous type of 
emulsion which may separate into layers upon standing, unless 
well dispersed with the aid of a mechanical device. 


Water EP eT REE OT EET 12 
Rosin ae aT Te 7 18 
Caustic soda Sein aa poe waa alee ea eere 2 
Phenol ee ee rT ask 4 
Varnoline , sale ST eR 


The method of mixing is the same as the formula above, and 
is to be diluted in the ratio of one to eight before use. 


Coconut oil . 34 3 
Pine oil eb ehadauhe! he rama eines tte eee ee 1 
Rosin Soe ca FA EN aE ee ~iszee “2s 
Creosote oil os oe ; ...634 64 
Caustic soda PR ee ; “38 3 
Water 4 
The first three components are melted and stirred until 


homogeneous. The creosote oil is then added, and after mixing, 
when the temperature has receded to about 55° F., the caustic 
soda solution is added in a slow stream with vigorous agitation 
Middle oils of the creosote type are available for sale with a 
well defined and accurately determined phenol coefficient, which 
should be the guide in diluting before use. 

Developments in sheep dips over the past two decades have 
not been directed towaras completely 


new tormulae, but tor 


improvements in the present ones. These are classified below 


under three headings. 
1. Attempts to make powders more easily miscible with water for use. 


2. The 


commercial preparations. 


introduction of synthetic compounds to existing compounds or 


3. Making insecticidal plant extracts more potent by improvements in 
extraction, preservation of the extract from deterioration during 
storage, and blending it with phenolic materials. 

Certain wetting agents, which can be ground into powdered 
dips, have improved the dispersibility of the powder in water, 
and although the product merges toward the paste type with 
this treatment, thereby necessitating a change in the form of 
packing cases, the sacrifice is worth while. Sulfonated vegetable 
and mineral oils have been most widely adopted; two examples 
of which are turkey red oil and the sulfonated oils sold by the 
petroleum refiners. 

The formula below involves a wetting agent or protective 
colloid, which is a concentrate obtained from the waste sulfite 
of paper mills. The chemical composition is complicated, but 
the principal ingredients are sulfur derivatives of the lignins 
extracted by dilute solutions of sulfurous acid from the cellulose 
which is made into paper. 


Sodium arsenite pista tiiavwcs land Aeon es WIMEEA RRR eon 17 
Sulfur (colloidal) bia atin dbus: ad oe ee 
Eee CIN? bons 5.95. 045-5 5 5 Sais MAR Sea 49 


Sodium carbonate ee ree 7 
Sulfur (powder) see 4 Rey re 
Arsenious sulfide 3 
Examples of synthetic bromo 
naphthalenes, which are claimed to be effective when added in 
the amounts of ten per cent. with ten per cent. of cottonseed 
oil to sheep 


compounds are monochlor or 


dip concentrates already in use. Another is a 
glycerol and arsenious oxide, which can be made 
by simple mixing and heating until a clear syrupy liquid is 
are that it is not lessened in potency by 
hard waters at the point of use and that, used alone, it is as 
effective as sulfur and 


compound of 
obtained. Claims 


arsenic, phenolic 


mixtures, now so 
popular. 
Arsenious oxide sap cts Ata asa wid bps ao area eB ie NR EAT erS 45 
Water ‘ Me ee ee ares iz 
Glycerol (anhydrous) Pe ee ee ee oine ee 


This is heated at 150° C. but if commercial glycerine, contain- 
ing varying quantities of water, is used, the temperature should 
be 100° C., and the time of heating will, of course, be longer. 

For many years there has been activity in outlying provinces 
of the British Empire on the use, for sheep dips, of extracts 
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from leguminous plants, principally of the family Derris or 
Deguelia and the genera Tephrosia or Lonchocarpus. In 
Australia, one inventor claims that a rosin oil obtained by the 
destructive distillation of Yacca (red) gum and blackboy gum, 
when mixed with fish oils and emulsified, will produce a very 
efficient sheep dip. These gums, or more correctly “natural 
resins,” are plentiful and inexpensive. If the claims are genuine 
they offer a source for agricultural regions, far removed from 
large industrial centers, to produce their own sheep dips at 
reduced costs. However, if they are now being used, the indus- 
try has not yet attracted wide attention. 

The extract of Derris root is now for sa‘e in mixtures of 
phenolics; indicating that over the years when it was used its 
effectiveness was not equal to arsenic, sulfur or pheno‘ic mix- 
tures. Perhaps the improved scientifically controlled entomolog- 
ical tests of killing power developed in recent years have 
prompted the producers to add other ingredients. 


One example 
is given below. 


Derris extract sa sbeots alii ta eA rae Sie 3 
Cresylic acid . ; si Rican g di ER 
Hydrocarbon (mineral) oil . eae .. .940 
Ammonium oleate : coe dhe pow arate ae 


The extract is made by crushing the roots, stirring the pulp 
with water, separating the milky emulsion by filtration or set- 
tling, and finally obtaining the active ingredient by distillation 
in vacuum or breaking the emulsion by salts or alkalies. Even 
though this operation seems to be expensive, the industry, being 
a seasonal one, is able to exist and compete with large indus- 
trialists beyond the seas. 





New Specialties 
Fuel Oil Stabilizer: Harcoite is a new treatment for 
fuel oil that is non-inflammable and non-corrosive which manu- 
facturer claims can be used in every industry with safety and 
efficiency, especially in the petroleum industry where such a 
Harco Chemical Co., 
744 Broad st., Newark, N. J., is the manufacturer. 


need has been apparent for some time. 


Transparent Metal Coating: <A_ new transparent 
protective metal coating, said to withstand the action of sun- 
light, moisture and climatic changes is announced by Fales 
Chemical Co., 545—5th ave., New York City. “Seal-Cote,” as 
it is known, may be sprayed or brushed on by a simple tech- 
nique. 


New Blasting Agent: ‘“Nitramon” S, blasting agent 
for seismic prospecting by the reflection method, has just been 
announced by du Pont. Company claims agent is much safer 
to handle and use than gelatin dynamites normally used for 
reflection shooting. It is also said to be non-freezing under any 
temperatures. 

Metal Cleaner: 
stains and oxides from copper, brass, bronze and other metals, 
except aluminum, iron and zinc, is being made by Rapid Elec- 
troplating Inc., 1414 S. Wabash Chicago. 
“1-Second Metal Cleaner” is reported to contain no abrasives ; 


A metal cleaner that instantly removes 
Process, 


ave., 


cleans by chemical action only, and requires no rubbing. 


Colored Laminated Plastie: A 
furnished 


laminated _ plastic 
in colors, wood-grained and other finishes, is an- 
nounced by Detroit Paper Products Corp., Detroit, Mich. Com- 
pany is also developing a new insulating material for use in 
refrigerators. 

Rubber Dressing A tire and rubber dressing, which is 
said to be distinguished by the fact that it does not run or smear 
and leaves a smooth finish, has been introduced by E. H. Stack- 
house, 219 Ne. 63 St., Phila., Pa. Preparation, known as Stack- 
house Rubber Dressing, is a specially prepared paste which re- 
stores the original finish to tires and other rubber products. It 
does not harden or dry while being applied, and does not rub 
off or crack when dry. 
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397,344. Pyramid Co., St. Paul, Minn. ; 409,385. Deutsche Gold und Silber 412,367. Barrett Co. New York City; 
Sept. 11, ’37; polishing cream for furniture, Scheideanstalt vormals Roessler. Frankfort 


varnished floors, automobile bodies, and var 


. am-Main, Germany; Aug. 9, °'38; chemical 
nished and lacquered surfaces; use since 


‘ompounds used in heat treatment of metals; 





1914. = : . ’ , J use since 1924. 

397,772. Erich as R. Schuelke aS olloid 409590: Doautache Gold-und Silber Schei- 
Chemi al Labs.), New York City; Sept. 24, reds c i tes 

; : ; rp : 2 deanstalt vormals Roessler, Frankfort-am- 
37: chemicals, especially esters of fatty Mai he ba : ae npn ; 
acids, metal soaps sold and used as chemicals, Main, Germany; Aug. 9, ‘38, chemic al com- 
pharmaceutical intermediates, and cosmetic pounds for use in heat treatment of metals; 
raw materials; use since Oct. 1, 1928. use since 1929. 

397,773. Erich F. R. Schuelke (Colloid 410,839. Chas. D. Jordan (C. D. Jordan 
Chemical Labs.), New York City; Sept. 24, Lab.), Monticello, Ga.; Sept. 21, ’38; vermi- 
*37; oils used in manufacture of paints, var- fuge; use since Apr. 1, ’37. 
nishes, lacquers, and like products; use since 410,979. Reichhold Chemicals, Ine., De- 
Sept. 1, °37. troit and Ferndale Station, Detroit, Mich.; 

397,774. Erich F. R. Schuelke (Colloid Sept. 15, '38; processed and synthetic oils 
Chemic al Labs.), New York City; Sept. 24, and glycerine, for use in printing inks, mold- 

; oils used in manufacture of paints, var- ings and eastings, etc.; use since July, 1938 
nishes, lacquers, and like products: use since 411,474. Alfred Turman, New York City; 
June 5, °37. Oct. 10, ’38; insecticide; use since Mar. 1, 

401,530. Gulf Portland Cement Co., Hous- 1934 
ton, Tex.; Jan. 4, '38; masonry and Portland 411,601. General Dyestuff Corp., New 
cement; use since Dec. 7, ’37. York City; Oct. 14, '38; preparation for 

402,900. Continental Oil Co., Ponea City, cleaning, washing and scouring unspun wool; 
Okla.; Feb. 10, ’38; lubricating oil; use since use since Oct. 4, ’38. 

Aug. 6, ’34. 411,680 Crossfield Products Corp., Los 

404, 345. Atlas Supply Co., Newark, N. J.; Angeles, Calif.; Oct. 17. ’38; plastic compo- 
Mar. 22, '38; Merge on od of fossil gum; sition for use in making flooring, decking, 
use since Feb. 24, ’: etc.; use since Apr. 15, ’38. 

406,128. iene Cheniient Co., New York 411,989. Mabel H. Emory (Rototox Co.), 
City; May 9, ’38; spray for improving dis- East Williston, N. Y.; Oct. 24, '38; insecti- 
tribution of insecticidal and fungicidal sprays cidal sprays; use since Nov. 1, 1932 
on vegetation; use since Feb. 9, ’'38. 412,403. Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, 

406,577. Bravo Products Co., Ann Arbor, Del.; Nov. 5, '38; derivatives of hexahydric 
Mich.; May 21, '38; paint cleaner, film re- alcohols and inner ethers thereof; use since 
mover for removing road film, dirt, oil, and Oct. 4, °37. 
grease, cleaning preparation for fittings and 411,749. Misenta Pine Products, Inc., 
fixtures, and similar industrial specialties; use Buffalo, N. Y.; Oct. 18, °38; soap and other 
since Jan. 2, ’38. detergent preparations; use since Sept. 1, 

408,596. Consolidated Mining & Smelting 38. 

Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, Canada; July 412,189. §S H. Kress & Co., New York 
18, ’38; chemical fertilizers; use since July City; Oct. 29, °38; liquid glass cleaner, 
3. 37. chemically- treated polishing inthe. and simi- 

408,822. Consolidated Mining & Smelting |" Specialties; use since June, 1938. 
< of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, Canada: July 412,259. 1. G., Frankfort am Main, Ger- 
18, ’38: chemical fertilizers: use since July many; Nov. 1, ’38; colloidal preparations for 
1. 1936. 2 is treating textiles to render them water-repel- 

409,342. Bostick Bros., Benoit, Miss.; IOSS; MAS. sacs BORMs OO : 
Aug. 8, ’38; butane and liquefied gas; use ,, 412,273. Nitrate Agencies Co., New York 
since Nov., 1929 City; Oct. 29, ’38; fertilizers; use since 

’ ; Sept. 1, 1938 
aes , 412,328. Automotive Construction Co., 

+ Trade-marks reproduced and described cover Pittsburgh, Pa.; Dee. 1, '38: chemical car- 
those appearing in the U. S. Patent Gazette, bon remover, gum solvent, and rust and cor- 
Feb. 14 to Mar. 14, inclusive. rosive inhibitor; use since Nov. 18, '38. 
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Nov. 4, '38; fertilizer; use since August 
38 

412,468. Shell Petroleum Corp., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Nov. 7, ’38; anti-freeze solutions; use 
since Sept. 28, ’38 

412,550. Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Nov. 9, °38; electric-motor oil; use since Dec., 
1933 

412,655. Monsanto Chemical Co., St 
Louis, Mo.; Nov. 12, ‘38: metal treating 
agents, especially for pickling or etching; 
use Since Jan. 1, 1935 
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412,680. United Cooperatives, Ine., Indi 
anapolis, Ind.; Nov 12, ’38 lubricating oils 
and greases, motor oils, ethyl gasoline, and 


like products; use since Feb. 8, '38 

412,845. Andrew KF Norton (Heating 
Equipment Service Co.), New oe Conn 
Nov. 16, °38; compound for removing scale 
carbon, and soot from canis stion side of 
boilers; use since Feb., 1937 

412,891. Frank H Voigt (Perfex Co.) 


Ottumwa, Iowa; Nov. 17 38; dry cleaning 
preparation for fabrics, painted and varnished 
surfaces, glass, bathtubs, ete.; use since July 
"oO 7 


413,057. Wilmington Chemical Corp., Wil 
mington, Del.; Nov. 22, '38; viscous liquid 
or semi-liquid chemical raw material of un- 
saturated hydrocarbon nature; use since 
Sept 28. °38 

413,116. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Dei.; Nov. 25, °38; ink pig- 
ments; use since January, 1930 

413,117. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co 
Wilmington, Del.; Nov. 25, ’38:; fuel oils and 
lubricating Oils; use since March, 1926 

413,119. EK. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del.; Nov. 25, °’38; explosive 
compounds and blasting accessories; use since 
Jan., 1920. 

413,159. Standard Oil Co. of N. J., Wil 
mington, Del.; Nov 25, °38; lubricating 
grease; use since Sept. 26, ’38 

413,201. John Joseph Brohman (Nymoc 
Products Co.), Toronto, Canada; Nov. 21, 
38; fabric cleaning and spot removing prep- 


arations; use since Oct., 1931. 
413,368. Stein, Hall & Co., New York 
City; Dee 1, °38; adhesives containing 


starch; use since Nov. 15, ’38. 

413,374. Andrew Wilson, Inc., Springfield, 
N. J.; Dee. 1, '38; plant insecticides; use 
since Nov, 15, ’38 
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13,881 vo los +i* 6S 4i4, 150 41S 022 
413,523. Rohm & Haas Co., Agsvens Pa.; heads and split water jackets; use = since soldering flux in stick form; use since 1925 
Dec, 6, °S8; spreading and sticking agent for Feb. 2, '38. on paste and since 1933 on stick form. 
lis “ ne ae ~ ite fung icide s, and 414, 105. Glidden Co., Cleveland, O.; Dec. 414,633. S.C. Johnson & Sons, Ine., R 
pesado ate Jaapgeaae ati oily pga Al sake eal 22, "38; soybean protein flour used in mak- cine, Wis.; Jan. 9, °39; cleaner tor removing 
ie ee rr ico ] —_ , ( orp., Buffa 0, ing adhe sives, plastics. paints. insecticides. blemishes, white rings. scratches, and other 
x Pc i a allah Ra and sizings and coatings for paper, textiles, defects from wood surfaces; use since Aug 
oy Ie s » 9 ne 
’ ete.; use since June 4, °38. ‘ 8, *38. 
413,531. Zip Abrasive C Cleveland, O.; . : ’ ’ . i " 
+e Re woo ssa ate pe echoes l, 414,095. Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 414,467. Perma-Dry Process Corp.; Ne 
Dec, 6, '38: carbon removing compound; use F 7 : : oi : ; ‘a Sean 
sinna May an. 288 Corp., New York City; Dec. 22. ’38; solvents York City; Jan. 3, ’°39; water repellent com 
413 548 ra 3 hard: AG Ran dots for dyestuffs and for use in oil refining; use pound: use since Aug. 5, ’38. 

a ae ee ) re ; since Nov, 26, '38. BOK io Di ; istril ine Co 
Mich.: Dec. 7, '38: cleaning, cleansing, and 414,505. Pine Products Distributing Co., 
detergent preparations for dairy, farm, house- , 122, Thos. Rotobac Co.. Chadbourn, Patrick, 8. C.; Jan. 4, °39; self-penetrating 
hold, and general washing and cleansing pur- a, Dec. 22, °38; insecticide; use since liquid wood preservative and stain prepara- 
poses; use since 1935 ae 19, °35. tion, termite and insect deterrent, wood filler, 

413,551. Great Northern Chemic al Co., 414,215. Carbide & Carbon Che micals and wood primer; use since Aug. 15, ’38. 
San Francisco, Calif.; Dee. 7, °’38: insecti Corp., New York City; Dec. 27. ’38; syn- 414,617. Louis R. Steich (Heatex Co.), 
cides, ant sprays and powders, deodorants, thetic staple fibre; use since Aug. 12, ’38. New York City; Dee. 23, ’38; compounds for 
floral sprays, insecticide crystals, ete.; use 414, 267. McConnon & Co., Winona, Minn.; use with coal for purpose of securing more 
since May, 1927 : Dec 28, 38; insecticides for use as a plant complete combustion: use since Dee. 1, '38. 
- pa ae bee Corp ‘ Woodbridge - spray; use since Aug. 8, ’38. 414,710. Research Products Corp., Madi- 

egg a tad Dee. 7, ‘38; vulcanized Puss 414,268. MeConnon & Co., Winona, Minn.; son, Wis.; Jan, 11, '89; granular material 
wee hee runes er a pst cin Dec. 28, '38; insecticides; use since Aug. 8, for chemically softening water; use since 
ins ation; use since une oA ” "28 Dee 31 '288 

3,609. U Ss I st Al ) Oo., eee ‘ a . , , ‘ : r . 
—— York City. assic = ie: @ —, Peer 414,345. Glidden Co. (Chemical & Pig- 414,750. Monsanto Chemical Co.,_ St 
Ghentssis: San, Maw Zavike Gite ihn 2 eae ment Co.), Cleveland, O.; Dec. 30, ’38; for Louis, Mo.; Jan. 12, '°39; chemical adjuvants 
ands “re han inka Noe SO. SR : : zine sulfate, crude zine oxide, and refined for treatment of silage; use since Dec. 29 

2951681. Mlovancs an Abita dneasG zine oxide used in insecticides, fertilizers, 38 
Stick Co.), Muskegon Heights, Mich.: Dee and paints; use since Nov., 1933. 414,663. I. F.. Laucks, Inc.. Seattle. 
15,. 38; .penetrating rubber lubricant; use 414,346. Glidden Co., Cleveland, O.; Dee. Wash.; Jan. 10, °39; paints, varnishes, enam- 
since Nov. 29, °38 30, °28; isolated vegetable protein for use in els, stains, and lacquers; use since Dee. 17 

413,638. Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, 0.; Dee making adhesives, plastics, paints, insecti- 7°38 
9, °38; motor ae use since Jan. 18, '35 cides, and sizings and coatings for paper, 414,753. Patterson-Sargent Co., Cleveland 

413,663. J ». Travers (Travers Mfg textiles, ete.; use since May 3, ‘38. O.; Jan. 12, °39; paints, enamels, stains, lac- 
Co.), St. Paul, Sinn : Dee 12, "38: Gets 414,355. Lehman Bros. Corp., Jersey quers, and varnishes; use since Dee. 19, °38 
wash for automobiles having polishing prop- City, N. J.; Dec. 30, '88: paints, enamels, 414.758. Sunnv State Oil Products Co 
erties; use since Mar. 1, '55 varnishes, and synthetic oil for use in such Albuquerque, N. Mex.: Jan. 12, '39: fuel oi! 
: oh 746. ar eae Oil Co. of Calif.: = negroes use since Nov, 2, 738, ~ synthetic for motors: use since June 1, ’°38. - 

s, Calif.;: Dee 2, ’3R; lidricating ) since Ji 6, ’S ) rg s 6 . . 

“# ® i 4 ; Dee. 12. bo ee as a a wt : ks oe nated 414,868. Economics Lab., Ine., St. Paul 
and gasoline; use since Nov 3b 414,362. Pioneer Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Q.; Mi . 6. °39: ecleanine c ee 

413.75 Jacob Homes (H mes Oil Co.) Dass ae : ; ‘Pehaggeer see : inn Jan, 16, °39; cleaning compound fo 
Washinet ie TS hae < nik li ae ec, 30, '38; liquid preparation for cleaning manual dishwashing, laundry work, and gen- 
Washington, . “r M, yes Kuso sg fe painted and bi eg floors, and like sur- eral cleaning purposes; use since Sept. 1, 

rh ig greases and oils: use since J ¥ faces: use since Oct oor 192 
ary. 1932 SCE —— * : 2 . 

‘413.922. Harrv H. Wentzel (Roxborougt 414,383. C ontine ntal Carbon Co.. New 414,869. Economics Lab., Ine., St. Paul 
Maakeas fia je iia. Dn whnas He nes York only Dec. 30, '38; carbon black; use Minn.: Jan. 16, '39: cleaning compound to 

. as woth ’ wick: since ar., "87 . : : 
cle: y compound for fabrics shes. painte ae : = use in mechanical and electrical dishwashing 

‘ pie ie és a _ . ppt. disher ’ painted 414,436. Continental-Diamond Fibre Co., machines; use since Sept. 1, ’38. 
or arnished surfaces, ete.; use since Nov. Washi al © tan’ -o 39: synthetic resinou 
23, '3R cha nad aheng esata die J Sawa Oa SOPARANE TS 414,998. Hunter-Northeott Chemical Lab.., 
‘ 413.938. General Eleetrie Co. Sechenec- products ; use since May 26, "38. P Los Angeles, and Hollywood, Calif.; Jan. 19, 
tadv. N Y.: De 17. '38: molding com- _ 414,656 General Dyestuff Corp., New ’39: solvents for use in opening, cleansing 
pounds: nse sinee 1922 York City : Jan. 10, '39; washing and scour- and deodorizing drain pipes; use since Mar 

414,013. Society of Chemical Industry in ing agent for textiles; use since Dec. 23, ’38. 1, °34 
Bask fasel, Switzerland: Dec 19, *88: coal 414,402. Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- 415,022. S. C. Johnson & Sons, Racine 
tar colors: use since Mar. 28, "38 ton, Del.; Dec. 31, °38; synthetic textile fin- Wis.; Jan. 18, ’39; liquid polish for finisning 

414.040. Henry Pinard (Pinard Co.), ishing agent; use since Oct. 3, ’38 ang coating floors and other surfaces, in- 
Manchester. N. H Dee, 20, "38: composition 414,494. General Electric Co., Schenec- cluding linoleum, marble, ete.; use since 
for repairing radiators, cracked cylinder tady, N. Y¥.; Jan, 4, '39; soldering paste and Oct. 14, °38. 
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FOUR PLASTICIZERS 
FROM MONSANTO 





Monsanto plasticizers have been serving the 


plastics industry for many years. Included in this 


group are four plasticizers of interest for special 


applications. One or more of these products may 


have a possible use in your manufacturing proc- 


esses. Write us for further information and sam- 


ples for your experimentation. 


























TRIBUTYL 
PRODUCT DIPHENYL PHTHLATE SANTICIZER 1-H SANTICIZER 10 PHOSPHATE 
CHEMICAL Cyclohexyl] Paratoluene Ortho Cresyl Para 
NAME Sulfonamid Toluene Sulfonate 
MOLECULAR odie 
WEIGHT 318i 253.20 262.15 266.24 
PROPERTIES: 
Clear, water white, 
Appearance ; ; ; ’ a mobile liquid with 
and Color White solid Fine white crystals White crystals maximum color of 
40 (Hazen scale) 
Odor and 
No odor. Faint phenolic No odor. 
Taste None None taste. ’ Bitter taste. 
Crystallizin 
Sue ? 69°C 86°—87°C 51°C 
’ Boiling Point 177°—178°C 
@ 27 mm. 
Specific , , 0.9755 +0.003 
Gravity 1.28 @ 25°C 1.207 @ 15°C @ 25°C 
Non-hygroscopic, 
Hygroscopicity Non-hygroscopic Non-hygroscopic Non-hygroscopic =a Dg igen age 
water 
i i Excellent, but discolors slowly be- Fair in nitrocellulose. Dis- 
a on Poor low 150°C, rapidly above 180°C | colors with heating at ap- Stable 


Chemical 
Stability 


Acidity or 
Alkalinity 


Solubility 


Compatibility 


Toxicity 


Stable. Resistant to hydrolysis 


Neutral 


Soluble in aromatic hydrocarbons, 
chlorinated hydrocarbons, esters, ke- 
tones. Slightly soluble in aliphatic hy- 
drocarbons. Insoluble in water. Soluble 
in alcoholand turpentine, and in vege- 
table oils—-S.O grs/100 grs/25°C 
approx. 


Acetone: 223 grs/100 grs/25°C 
Ethylacetate: 103 grs/100 grs/25°C 
Santicizer M-17: 300 qrs/100 grs/O0°C 
Santicizer B-16: 150 grs/100 grs/0°C 


Nitrocellulose 40-80% 

Cellulose acetate 20-50% 

Dammar gum 30‘% 

Compatible with be izyl cellulose, 
vinyl, phenolic, polystyrene and Santo- 
lite resins. 


Non-toxic 


Non-corrosive. Not hydrolyzed by 
10% solution of caustic soda at 
80°C in 20 minutes. 


Neutral 


Soluble 0.00045” in water @30°C. 
Moderately soluble in alcohols, 
ethers, esters, ketones, aliphatic 
and aromatic hydrocarbons and 
vegetable oils. Very solubleinchlor- 
inated hydrocarbons. 


Nitrocellulose 75% 

Cellulose acetate 25-75% 

Ethyl Cellulose 50% 

Compatible with benzyl cellulose, 
polyvinyl acetates, alkyd and phe. 
nolic resins, Pliolite, shellac and 
kauri gum. 


Non-toxic 


prox. 200°C 


Not hydrolyzed by 10% 
solution of caustic soda 


0.03% acidity as acetic 
aci 


Soluble 0.0008% in water 
@ 30°C. Soluble in all 


common organic solvents. 


Nitrocellulose 50” 
Cellulose acetate 30” 
Vinyl acetate—compatible 
Phenolic resins— poor 
compatibility; Alkyd resins 
—compatible; Shellac— 
compatible but less flexi- 
bility than with Santicizers 

8or9 





0.06% hydrolysis 
by boiling water 
in 6 hours 


0.05% max. acid- 
ity as orthophos- 
phoric acid 


Soluble 0.6% by 
volume in water. 
Soluble in prac- 
tically all organic 
solvents. 


Solvent for nitro- 
cellulose—Compat- 
ible with cellulose 
acetate — Limited 
compatibility with 
vinyl resins 





SUGGESTED 
USES 


Monsanto Chemical Company 





In nitrocellulose lacquers to aid water 
resistance and weathering. With the 
Santolites to give flexibility to lacquers. 
Plasticizer for polystyrene. 

With phthalic anhydride to improve 
gloss, color and texture of molding 
compositions made from steam treated 
lignocellulose. 


St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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Special crystallizing lacquers 
Plasticizer for Pliolite 
Plasticizer for shellac 

Plasticizer for vinyl resins 
Points of emphasis are light 
stability, lack of toxicity and in- 
solubility in water. 


NEW YORK - 





CHICAGO - 


Plasticizer for nitrocellu- 
lose and cellulose acetate 
to give gloss and water 
resistance. 


BOSTON > 





BIRMINGHAM - 


Plasticizer for cel- 
lulose acetate and 
various vinyl res- 
ins used in coat- 
ings, molded 
articles, etc., re- 
quiring flexibility 
atlowtemperature. 
In printing inks 
and as an anti- 
foaming agent. 


DETROIT 


CHARLOTTE - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO + MONTREAL +» LONDON 
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Packaging 


Kx position 





All previous attendance records were broken 


at the Ninth Packaging Exposition, held at Rt ee 


—— 


the Astor Hotel in New York, March 7 to 10. RATION AT I 


The Exposition, the largest showing of ma- 






chinery, equipment, supplies and materials ; VE 
; d : ee " YOUR picTuRt 
for packaging, packing and shipping, ever : \ ' TAKEN 


held in this country, presented the products be - PRES 
of some 75 companies and provided the 4 : omnes ee 


background for several packaging “clinics.” 






> 
ee oer 


7) Te ae 










The the 
proved an effective means of attracting visit 
ors to the National Adhesives booth, where 


lure of old-fashioned “tin-type” 


the technical staff of the company supplied 
wre wearer the answers to the adhesive problems con 
ae ngeuany 

nected with packaging 


epee 
ewe ee were 
ae 10 


te uw 
tw omc wer 
geeawet: 





at the exposition, with a beautiful display of PROBLEM SPE 


Monsanto Chemical Company was a newcomer arden: og mc” STEIN-HALL 
ADHESIVE AUST 


Vue-Pak, a new, transparent packaging mate- 





























rial developed by the company’s Fiberloid Div1- §) 9 Specs q ee 
sion, Right, the booth of Stein-Hall & Com- # ' 
pany, well known specialists in adhesive prob- 
lems. 
L vasa 
, ; : ra 
Chemical specialty manufacturers again took - Nat 
several prizes in the Wolf award and some of Fy se 
the winners are presented on the next page . raced eae a 
sd ———— Spice 
_ Va : 
# 7 
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Wolf °39 Packaging Awards 


Presenting some of the “winnahs” of Wolf Awards at the Packaging Exposition, sponsored by American Management Association. 
Du Pont'’s Orel can was “tops” for “the most effective use of typography and/or lettering.” Honorahle mention went to Sheaffer's 
Skrip Ink bottle in the “most effective use of layout and/or decorative design.” Seiberling Auto Accessories, entered by R. M 
Hollingshead Corp., received honorable mention 
in “the most effective family of packages group,” 
while the Hi-Gloss Handy Waxer, S. Lowe & 
Sons Co., took first prize in “the most effective 





packaging of a combination sales unit.” Last, but 
not least, McCormick & Company’s floor dis 
play, below, received Honorable Mention in “the 
floor display pieces” competition, 


*&twOorv ve 
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Tle 
*Pentasol (Pure Amyl Alcohol) 
Hi} -*Pent-Acetate (100% Amy!) 
Normal Butyl Carbinol 
Isobutyl Carbinol 
Sec-Butyl Carbinol 
Methyl Propyl Carbinst 
Diethyl Carbinol 
Dimethyl Ethyl Carbinol 
Tertiary Amyl Alcohol 


cow *Pentaphen 


“~ 
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Diamyl Phenol . 








TA Ss face.. 


If you look below the surface of any 
successful chemical process, you'll 
usually find a record of long, puzzling, 
discouraging experiment and research. 
In many cases, this trying period of 
“trial and error’’ can be shortened 
and ultimate success realized—by the 
use of the RIGHT chemical at the right 
spot in the chain of reactions. 

It has paid many industries—includ- 
ing companies who are manufacturing 
chemicals themselves—to consult 
Sharples early in the game. One of our 
more than 95 Synthetic Organic Chem- 
icals may turn the trick—or we can 
no doubt make the very reagent you 


need. Can't we talk it over together? 


Ree eee ide 
Phenol Normal Butyl Chlori 
Ortho Amyl . 


aes Mixed Amyl Chlorides 
yo A Dichloropentanes | SHARPLES 
on Ay Amy] Mercaptan — 
—— Diamyl Sulphide y/ 
n-Monobutylamine iecaiee \ 
n-Dibutylamine Amylenee a 
n-Tributylamine Diamylene eS 
Monoamyl Naphthalene kasi Beameet 
1 Naphthalene Diamy 
rev Haphiinlenee SCNT MODICTS 
LABO 
ee — . *Trade Mark Registered 


PHILADELPHIA ¢ CHICAGO #* NEW YORK 
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POLISHES - LUBRICANTS : 


King S$ H £ AD © © A 


Clever Publicity: 


the-minute information about the pulse of American business. 


Philadelphians are fast learning to depend on the R. M. 
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Dolomite 1V discharging her 


first cargo of liquid caustic 
at Mathieson’s 





watertront 
Norte Ik, 


Va. Cargo originated at com- 


storage terminal at 


pany’s Lake Charles, La., ae 
plant. Below, the widest 
plates of clad steel ever 


rolled were recently produced 


by Lukens Steel. Two such 


plates were used by a large 


chemical company in form 


ing the shell of a special 
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Seales 






Hollingshead Corporation’s billboard for up to- 


Each week business activity is charted so that “he who drives may see.” 


piece of equipment. Right, 
and below, ignitron rectifiers 
supplying a total load cur- 
rent of 4,800 amperes at the 
Buffalo 
Company’s 


Electro Chemical 


plant. The six 
units, which were manufac- 
tured by Westinghouse, sup- 
ply 800 amperes each, at 280 
volts, to a bank of cells, for 
the production of hydrogen 
peroxide. 
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Leading watchmakers and manufacturing 
jewelers tell us there’s nothing like biear- 
bonate of soda for cleaning the metal dials 
of fine watches. After the dials have come 
out of a cleaning solution of cyanide, the 
finish is improved by the gentle action of 
“bicarb” applied by dipping a wet brush 
into the powder and scrubbing the dial 
with it. Then the dial is rinsed with clean 
water and dried, either in clean boxwood 
sawdust or with absorbent cotton. Crafts- 
men also use bicarbonate of soda in jewelry 
and bronze shops after gilding an article. 
This use requires but a few pounds as 


SODA ASH © CAUSTIC SODA ° 


U 
bot > 
Ah Ly oo 





at 


compared with the total Bicarbonate of 
Soda production in this country of 140,000 
tons per year. For such novel purposes, as 
well as major markets, COLUMBIA plays 
an important part in supplying the mill- 
ing, baking and repacking industries with 
Bicarbonate of Soda; the soap, rayon, tex- 
tile, oil refining and lye industries with 
Caustic Soda; the glass, soap and chem- 
ical industries with Soda Ash; the pulp 
and paper, textile and water purification 
industries with Liquid Chlorine; and 
many other industries with various 
products manufactured by COLUMBIA. 


SODIUM BICARBONATE ¢* «© °* 


MODIFIED SODAS * LIQUID CHLORINE * CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


THE COLUMBIA ALKALI CORPORATION 
BARBERTON, OHIO 
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CZECH TRADE PACT CANCELLED 


U. S. Government Also Applies 25% Countervailing Duties 
Against Reich Goods—T. V. A. Investigating Committee 
Divides Along Partisan Lines—Minority Charges Waste— 


First practical repercussion of Ger- 
many’s Czech seizure was the formal an- 
nouncement in Washington of the can- 
cellation of the Trade Pact with what 
was formerly Czecho-Slovakia, and the 
second occurred on March 18 when the 
U. S. Government applied countervailing 
duties against imports from Germany to 
become effective on April 22. In brief, 
under the provisions of Section 303 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, duties of 25% are to 
be applied on all imports from Germany 
that are on the dutiable list in addition to 
the normal duties until it is shown that 
they are not being subsidized by the Reich 
Government. 

With our imports from Germany last 
year reduced to $64,537,000 from $92,- 
468,000 in ’37, a death blow to trade with 
the Reich was forecast with the still much 
heavier duties in force. When the action 
of the U. S. Government became known 
there was a flood of orders cabled to 
Germany, but with delivery date specified 
before the April 22 deadline. 

While imposition of the extra 25% duty 
came as a surprise to the public generally, 
many foreign traders have suspected the 
possibility of such action as rumors that 
the Treasury planned some such action 
had been circulated for several months. 
Importers point out that the U. S. has 
been enjoying a sizeable trade balance in 
its business relations with the Reich. Our 
37 exports totaled $126,342,536 and in '38 
declined to $107,500,000. 


Sharp Decline in U. S. Imports 


U. S. imports of German chemicals and 
related products decreased sharply last 
year due mainly to smaller receipts of 
fertilizer materials, particularly potash. 
Imports were valued at $18,642,000 com- 
pared with $27,226,000 in ’37 and $20,- 
095,000 in ’36, preliminary statistics show. 

Fertilizer materials, and coal-tar prod- 
ucts each accounted for one-third of the 
total trade in ’38. Imports of fertilizers 
of German origin were valued at $6,314,- 
000 during the year compared with $12,- 
378,000 in ’37, a decrease of approximately 
50%, while the volume decreased about 
60%, or from 476,235 long tons to 196,- 
033 long tons. 

Imports of coal-tar products advanced 
slightly to a total value of $6,698,000 in 
38 from $6,167,000 during the preceding 
year, preliminary statistics indicate. 
Where 25% Levy Applies 

The impression has become widespread 
that the latest action with regard to Ger- 
man imports really means that all German 
merchandise will be subject to the new 
25% levy. This is, of course, erroneous. 
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The additional duties apply only to duti- 
able merchandise. The 25% additional 
duties do not apply at all to free merchan- 
dise even if brought in under the barter 
system. 


Tariff Commission is issuing a com- 


- pilation of data on U. S. trade with Ger- 


many. Information will be of special in- 
terest in view of the recently announced 
application of the countervailing-duty pro- 
vision of the tariff act to imports from 
Germany. 

Our imports from Germany, exclusive 
of areas recently annexed, were valued 
at about 254 million dollars in ’29, fell to 
73 million dollars in ’32, and thereafter, 
with some ups and downs in particular 
years, reached the low level of 64 million 
dollars in ’38. Last year imports from 
Germany were smaller than in any post- 
war year and accounted for only 3.3% 
of our total imports as compared with 5.4 
to 6% in the years ’29 to ’33. 

As reported in the U. S. trade returns, 
value of our exports to Germany fell from 
410 million dollars in ’29 to 133 million 
dollars in ’32 and to 107 million dollars 
in 738. The latter figure was higher than 
those for ’35 and ’36, but the propor- 
tion of our total exports going to Ger- 
many reached a new low in 738 of 3.5% 
as compared with 6.8 to 8.3% in the years 
1929-33. 


T. V. A. “Whitewashed” 

An expenditure of $75,000 and 9 months’ 
toil on the part of the joint Congressional 
committee investigating T. V. A. resulted 
on April 3 of a virtual clean bill of health 
for the Authority. Committee divided 
along partisan lines in making its report. 

Majority of the committee, including 5 
Democrats and 1 Republican, found vir- 
tually no fault with the conduct of the 
authority and reserved its denunciation for 
Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, former chairman 
of the agency until removed by President 
Roosevelt after he had made charges 
against his co-directors, Dr. Harcourt A. 
Morgan, the present chairman, and David 
FE. Lilienthal. For the latter two, the 
majority of the committee had only praise. 

On the other hand, a minority report, 
signed by 3 Republicans, assailed the auth- 
ority for its “waste and inefficiency,” for 
its lack of candor in its reports and re- 
leases and for its “indefensible” accounting 
methods. It made far-reaching sugges- 
tions for the T. V. A.’s reorganization. 

On the $500,000 profit made by Inter- 
national Agricultural Chemical on sale of 


phosphate land to T. V. A., committee 
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said that a confidential report had been 
made to the committee by the Dept. of 
Justice, which could not be released be- 
cause it “contained frequent mention by 
name of persons prominent in public and 
private life.” 

However, the Dept. of Justice assured 
the committee that “rumors pointing to 
criminality on the part of Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority officials are unfounded and 
fictional in character,’ and that the 
charges against prominent business men 
“have been found to have no foundation 
in fact.” 

Higgins Heads Hercules 

Charles A. 
president of 


Higgins has been elected 
Hercules Powder. New 
president has been with Hercules since 
15 and has been vice chairman of the 


executive committee since °33. He suc- 








CHARLES A. HIGGINS 


Newly elected president of Hercules Powder Co 


ceeds R. H. Dunham, who continues with 
the company as chairman of the board of 
directors, the position he has held jointly 
with the presidency since the organization 
of the company in 1912, a period of 26 
vears. Mr. Dunham also will serve as 
chairman of the finance committee. 
During his extensive service with Her- 
cules Powder, Mr. Dunham won the 
acclaim of business leaders nationally and 
the affection of his associates and em- 
ployes throughout the entire company. 
At the annual stockholders meeting, 
the entire Board of Directors of the com- 


pany was reelected. 


A. C. S. Student Chapters 

Student affiliate chapters of the A.C.S. 
have been organized in 16 colleges and 
universities. First group was formed at 
Lafayette under the auspices of the 
Lehigh Valley Section. 

Dr. John H. Nair of the Borden Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y., is chairman of the Soci- 
ety’s Committee on Student Affiliates. 
Society sponsored an employment clearing 
house at the Baltimore convention, where 
student chemists were afforded the oppor- 
tunity of meeting the personnel staffs of 
chemical companies. 
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Proposed Tax Increase On Imported Oils Killed 


Administration Bitterly Opposed Plan Because of Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements—Roosevelt Against Large Expendi- 
tures For Strategic Materials—New Safety Glass Displayed— 


Various bills now before the House and 
Senate that would increase existing ex- 
cise and processing taxes on imported 
animal, vegetable, and fish oils were bit- 
terly attacked and defended before the 
Senate Finance holding 
Increased taxes 
were opposed by Cordell Hull, Secretary 
of State, and also by Henry A. Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture, on the ground 
that the proposed increases would violate 
the terms of several of the recently signed 
tariff pacts and would tend to reduce 
exports of other American goods by re- 
ducing the imports of these oils from 
various countries. 


Committee on 
hearings early in March. 


Users of these oils also voiced their op- 
position. Representatives of domestic pro- 
ducers of cottonseed oil, dairy products, 
and other domestic fats and oils advocated 
the higher rates. 

President Roosevelt at a press confer- 
ence on March 14 endorsed the position 
taken by the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of Agriculture in opposition to 
any increase in the taxes on imported ani- 
marine oils. On 
March 28 Secretary Hull appeared at a 


mal, vegetable, and 
secret session of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee and again, according to reports, 
voiced strong objection to any proposals 
for higher tariff rates on oils. 

Senator Connally (Dem. Tex.), leader 
in the movement for increased protection 
for domestic fats and oils, has offered to 
limit the application of the increases until 
after expiration of those reciprocal trade 
agreements with which they might be in 
conflict, but Secretary Hull rejected the 
compromise, it is said, on the ground that 
this would create a precedent for future 
antagonistic moves against the program. 

Finis was written to the effort to boost 
the tariff on oils on March 30 when the 
Senate Finance Committee finally rejected 
the idea. 
and 


The opposition of the President 
other administration 
proposal proved 


turn the tide. 


leaders to the 


sufficiently strong to 


Economy Plea Wins 

The President is opposed to large ex- 
penditure for the purchase of strategic 
minerals at this time. This view was 
expressed before the House Committee on 
Military Affairs by the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War on March 16. If the Presi- 
dent’s wishes are followed out not more 
than $10,000,000 will be spent for this pur- 
pose next year. 

The Senate on March 30 by the close 
vote of 33 to 31 slashed the total amount 
that may be expected by Government de- 
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partments for the purchase of strategic 
materials for military purposes to $40,- 
000,000, a reduction of $60,000,000 from 
the earlier proposals. Proponents of 
economy joined with the President in this 
one and it now looks as though there 
only will be available $10,000,000 a year 
for the next 4 years for acquisition of 
emergency rations of vital metals, min- 
erals, etc. 


A Safer Safety Glass 
Industrial industrial co- 
operation were the trylon and perisphere 
of the Safety Glass 
March 31, by the 


research and 
celebration given 
Franklin Institute, 
honoring Carbide, 
Libby-Owens-Ford, 
and Pittsburgh Plate Glass for the poly- 
vinyl acetatal lamination, a better, more 
safe glass. 


Philadelphia, Union 


du Pont, Monsanto, 


That glass itself was thor- 
oughly and interestingly demonstrated 
during the afternoon sessions and at the 
dinner given a sensational test when a 
9 ounce steel ball was dropped from the 
top of rotunda of the Institute, 80 feet, 
upon a piece of the glass without break- 
ing it. 

At the dinner Paul Hoffman, president 
of the Safety Foundation 
paid tribute to the scientific and com- 
mercial cooperation behind this new glass 
and Stewart McDonald of the Federal 
Housing Administration outlined the signs 


of returning prosperity. 


Automotive 


Silver Jubilee Exposition 

The 17th Exposition of Chemical In- 
dustries will be held this year at Grand 
Central Palace, N. Y. City, during the 
week of Dec. 4 to 9. The Exposition this 
year is completing its 25th year of service 
to the chemical and allied industries. 
Since its inception in 1915, the Chemical 
Exposition has become the traditional 
means by which the industry’s manufac- 
turers and engineers convene to take 
inventory of material and equipment ad- 
vances. This event has come to be recog- 
nized as a great contribution to continued 
progress of the chemical industries. The 
17th Exposition will be managed by the 
International Exposition Co., under the 
personal direction of Charles F. Roth, 
president. Mr. Roth has been in charge 
during all the 16 earlier appearances of 
the Chemical Exposition. 

At the last Exposition, in ’37, held at 
Grand Central Palace, visitors came from 
over 1,358 cities and towns in 45 states of 
the U. S. and from 130 cities and towns 
in 47 foreign countries. Total registered 
attendance was 46,290, an all-time record. 
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The first 3 floors of Grand Central 
Palace have been reserved for the Exposi- 
tion. Nearly 200 previous exhibitors have 
re-engaged the entire first and second 
floors and one-third of the third. Many 
of the exhibitors who were in the first 
Exposition in 1915 have already engaged 
space for 739, 


To Talk Marketing Problems 


An unusual 
which various 


type of symposium, in 
management executives, 
such as treasurers, production managers 
and personnel directors, will join with 
sales executives in a discussion of market- 
ing problems, will feature the American 
Management Association’s Marketing 
Conference, to be held at the Hotel Com- 
modore in N. Y. City on April 12-13. 
Purpose of the symposium will be to 
improve departmental coordination and to 
suggest means of making a_ well-knit 
sales organization out of the entire “man- 
agement family.” 


A.I.Ch.E. Students Gather 

New York University was host at a 
gathering of 200 members of student chap- 
ters of the A.I.Ch.E. on March 24 and 25, 
with representatives from Columbia, 
Pratt, Brooklyn Poly, Cooper Union, 
C.C.N.Y., Newark College of Engineer- 
ing, Drexel, University of Pennsylvania 
and Princeton in attendance. On the 
program were Fred. W. Miller of du Pont, 
and Sidney D. Kirkpatrick, editor of 
“Chem. & Met.’ Dr. M. C. Molstad, Yale, 
is chairman of the Institute’s committee 
on student chapters. 


Jacobs Heads Institute 

Chlorine Institute, Inc., at its annual 
and directorate meetings held at the 
Chemists’ Club, in N. Y. City on March 10, 
elected the following directors to serve 
for two years: 

N. E. Bartlett, Penn. Salt; Thomas 
Coyle, R. & H. Chemicals Dept., du Pont; 
John A. Kienle, Mathieson; Louis Neu- 
berg, Westvaco, and Eli Winkler, Co- 
lumbia. 

Hold-over directors of the Institute are: 
H. M. Hooker; S. W. Jacobs, Niagara 
Alkali, and E. C. Speiden, Isco Chemical 
Division of Innis, Speiden. 

At a directors’ meeting following the 
annual meeting, the following officers 
were elected for 1939: S. W. Jacobs, 
president; E. C. Speiden, vice president, 
and Robert T. Baldwin, secretary and 
treasurer. 


Business Ahead 25% 

W. S. Carpenter, Jr., chairman of the 
du Pont finance committee, told stockhold- 
ers at the annual meeting on March 13 
that the company’s business was about 
25% ahead in the January-February pe- 
riod over the corresponding months of ’38, 
but called attention to the fact that op- 
erations in ’38 were exceptionally poor. 
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Personals 


Schoellkopf Medalist for ’39 is Charles 
F. Vaughn, Mathieson Alkali. An out- 
standing man in the alkali and chlorine 
industry, Mr. Vaughn’s work on graphi- 
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CHARLES F. VAUGHN 


tization of carbon, his successful develop- 
ment and operation of the Castner mer- 
cury cell where all others failed, and his 
unqualified ability as an executive and ad- 
ministrator place him in front rank of 
those who have made lasting contributions 
to the chemical field. Col. Vaughn played 
an important role in the Chemical War- 
fare Service during the World War. 

He is the 9th to receive the Jacob F. 
Schoellkopf Award of the Western Sec- 
tion of the A. C. S. 

Celebrates 30th Anniversary 

Employees of Eaton-Clark Co. gave a 
testimonial dinner, March 28, at the Bel- 
crest Hotel, Detroit, in honor of William 














WILLIAM O. EMERY 


O. Emery whose 30th anniversary with 
the Company occurred on March 25. 
Heard and Overheard 

Dr. D. P. Morgan, chemical consultant 
with Scudder, Stevens & Clark, and Wil- 
liams Haynes, editorial director of CHEMI- 
CAL INpUsTRIES, were the speakers at the 
luncheon meeting on March 21 of the 
Association of Consulting Chemists and 
Chemical Engineers. Dr. Morgan’s sub- 
ject was “The Consultant and the Techni- 
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cal Audit,” while Mr. Haynes discussed 
“The Value of an Independent Point of 
View of the Consultant.” 

Edwin M. Allen, Mathieson Alkali 
president, is urging the chemical industry 
to cooperate in the advance ticket sale 
now being sponsored by the N. Y. World’s 
Fair. Mr. Allen is acting as one of the 
sponsors for the advance sale of “bargain 
tickets.” 


Personnel 


E. L. Wright, widely known in the 
rubber field for the past 10 years, has 
joined Herron & Meyer, Inc., sales repre- 
sentatives of General Atlas Carbon. He 
will be located in the N. Y. City office at 
82 Beaver st. Mr. Wright was formerly 
with Thiokol, It also has been announced 
that Dr. H. A. Flint will represent the 
interests of General Atlas in Connecticut, 





COMING EVENTS 





American Ceramic Society, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, week of April 16. 

American Society Biological Chemists, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada, April 26-29. 

Electrochemical Society, Spring Meeting, 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, O., April 
26-29. 

American Oil Chemists’ Society, Jung 
Ilotel, New Orleans, La., May 5-6. 

American Institute Chemists, 17th Annual 
Meeting, Science Exhibits, The World’s Fair, 
New York, N. Y., May 13. 

American Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
Akron, Ohio, May 15, 16, 17. 

American Society Refrigerating Engineers, 
26th Spring Meeting, Hotel Hershey, Hershey, 
Pa., May 22-23. 

National Association of Purchasing Agents, 
San Francisco, Hotels Fairmont and Mark Hop- 
kins, May 22-25. 

American Association of Cereal Chemists, 
Kansas City, Mo., May 22-26. 

Flavoring. Extract Mfrs. Ass’n of U. S., 
30th Annual Convention, Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City, June 5, 6, 7. 

American Water Works Association, 59th 
Annual Convention, Atlantic City, N. ‘i 
Hotels Ambassador and Chelsea, June 11-15. 

American Pulp & Paper Mill Superintend- 
ents Association, Washington, D. C., Ward- 
man Park Hotel, June 13-15. 

American Electro Platers Society, Asbury 
Park, N. J., June 19-2 

A. C. S., Symposium “of Division of Physical 
and Inorganic Chemistry—Joint Symposium 
with University Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., 
June 20-22. 

American Society for Testing Materials, 
42nd Annual Meeting, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, June 26-30. 

16th Colloid Symposium, Division of Col- 
loid Chemistry, Stanford University, Calif., 
July 6-8 

American Pharmaceutical Ass'n, 87th 
Annual Convention, Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga., August 20-26. 

American Mining Congress, Sixth . Annual 
Metal Mining Convention & Exposition, Western 
Division, Salt Lake City, Utah, August 28-31. 

National Safety Congress Exposition, 
Atlantic City, N. J., October 16-20. 
American Public Health Association, Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 17-20. 

National Pest Control Ass’n, 7th Annual 
Convention, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City, Oct. 23-24-25 

National Pelee, Varnish & Lacquer Asso- 
ciation, Annual Convention, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, November 1-3. 
S., Eighth National Organic Chemistry 
Symposium, Division Organic Chemistry, St. 
Louis, Mo., Dec. 28-30. 


Local: 
North Jersey Section, A. C. S., Winfield 
Scott Hotel, Elizabeth, N. J., April 10. 
Section, A. C. S., Joint Meeting, So 
ciety Chemical Industry in charge, Chemists’ 
Club, N. Y. C., April 14. 
Pittsburgh Section, A. C. S., April 20 
Western Connecticut Section, A. C. S., 
Davenport Hotel, Stamford, Conn., April 24. 
A. S., N. Y. Section in charge, Chemists’ 
Club, N. Y¥. C., May 5. 
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operating out of the offices of Ernest A. 
Jacoby & Co., Boston. 

American Maize-Products announces 
that Dr. A. P. Hellwig has been appointed 
assistant bulk sales manager. For the 
past 3 years he has been manager of the 
Technical Service Division and will con- 
tinue his activities in this capacity in 
addition to assuming his new duties. 

U. S. Rubber, 1790 Broadway, N. Y. 
City, has announced the following organi- 
zation changes: 

John P. Coe, formerly general sales 
manager, has been appointed general man- 
ager of the Naugatuck Chemical Division. 
Robert E. Casey will continue as sales 
manager for rubber chemicals and re- 
claim, and Thomas G. Richards as sales 
manager for latex and dispersions. Wil- 
liam F. Tuley has been appointed assist- 
ant sales manager for rubber chemicals 
and reclaim. Dr. W. A. Gibbons has 
been named director, General Develop- 
ment Division. Elmer Roberts, vice- 
president of U. S. Rubber, will have su- 
vervision of these divisions. 

Henry E. Perry has been elected a 
member of the board of directors of Com- 
mercial Solvents, succeeding William S. 
Gray, resigned. New director has been 
with C. S. C. since ’22 and is now vice- 
president in “ee of operations. 

George D. Welles, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed gee manager of Dow 
Chemical, succeeding W. F. Stumpfig, 
who has been assigned to the sales depart- 
ment of the company. 

Mr. Welles joined Dow in June, 1937, 
as editor of the Dow Diamond, bi- 
monthly company magazine. 

In addition to his duties as manager of 
the Household Products Division, Allan 
B. Clow has been named advertising man- 
ager of Calco Chemical, a division ot 
Cyanamid. In assuming his new respon- 
sibilities, Mr. Clow, who has been man- 
ager of the Household Products Division 
for 6 years, succeeds E. T. Nettleton. 
Mr. Nettleton jcined the Charles W. 
Hoyt Co., Calco’s advertising agency, 
April 1. 

H. Reichhold, president of Reichhold 
Chemicals, Inec., Detroit, has officially 
announced that at a March meeting of his 
Board of Directors, J. F. Maguire was 
made manager of the Industrial Develop- 
ment Dept., and W. E. Wanstall was 
made district sales manager for the 
N. Y. area, 

Alvin C. Goetz, formerly with the East- 
ern sales office of Eagle-Picher Sales, is 
now manager of the technical service de- 
partment of the pigment division with 
headquarters in Cincinnati. 

Carl B. Fritsche, formerly the active 
director of the affairs of the Farm 
Chemurgic Council, is now manager of 
the plastics division of Reichhold Chemi- 
cals, Inc., Detroit. 
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(BUT —WHAT’S ITS VINTAGE?) 


YES, MAYBE YOU HAVE a bottle or 
can around that’s dust covered and of 
ancient date. Samples of silicate held 
over a period of time may change due 
to evaporation or reaction with the 
metal or glass container. So, save your 
experimenting time. 

When you need sodium 
silicate for an experi- 


€ A bibliography of PQ publica- 
tions on Silicates of Soda. Send for 
a copy for your file. 
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ment, get a fresh sample from PQ 
Silicate Headquarters. We are glad 
to cooperate fully and send you the 
right grade of solid, powdered or liquid 
for your work. 

There are 33 different grades in the 
PQ Line. If new commercial processes 
require other grades, PQ, specialists in 
sodium silicate, can make them. 

When you need silicate of soda, think 
of PQ, whether it is a can, a drum or 
a tank car. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 


General Offices and Laboratory: 1268S. Third Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago Sales Office: Engineering Bldg. 
Sold in Canada by National Silicates Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Nine plants. Distributors in over 60 cities. 


SILICATE OF SODA 
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March Chemical Shipments Disappoint Suppliers 


Seasonal Expansion Fails To Reach Expected Levels—Only a 
Few Heavy Chemicals Affected By New Duty on German 
Goods—Sodium Prussiate Lower—Alkali Volume Fair— 


The volume of shipments of industrial 
chemicals rose seasonally in the past 30 
days, but the gain over February was be- 
low earlier expectations of the trade. 
Consumption figures last month made 
favorable comparison with the same month 
a year ago, probably they were ahead by 
as much as 20%, but it is all too vivid in 
the minds of manufacturers and jobbers 
that March of last year was an excep- 
tionally poor month. 

Buyers so far have failed to throw off 
the policy of purchasing for immediate 
needs only and the sidewise movement in 
business activity at a time when manufac- 
turing should be at a peak has not im- 
proved the situation any from the sellers’ 
viewpoint. Shipping instructions against 
existing contracts were somewhat lighter 
than normal for this period of the year. 

The textile, tanning, rubber, automotive, 
glass and paper industries were reported 
as showing some signs of seasonal im- 
provement, while the coatings industry 
expanded operations quite considerably in 
the last 30 days. A slight decline, how- 
ever, seems inevitable in cotton goods and 
leather manufacture during April; the 
others seem likely to at least hold at the 
March operating levels. 

Few March Price Changes 

Price changes were relatively few in 
March. A slightly steadier tone in chlor- 
ine was in evidence and no further price 
declines were announced. Tin took on a 
firmer appearance accompanied by slightly 
higher quotations for the anhydrous 
chloride, tin crystals, and the tetrachloride. 
On the downward side a 5c decline in 
zine acetate brought the market for that 
item down to l6c delivered. A reduction 
of $1.30 a ton lowered the carlot quota- 
tion on common vacuum salt to $14 per 
ton delivered, while the l.c.l. prices now 
range from $15 to $19.70. No change 
was made in prices for rock salt. Highly 
competitive conditions have existed in the 
salt market now for several months and 
producers are hopeful that the lower levels 
now established will ease the situation. 

Other price changes made during the 
closing days of the past month included 
a 2c decline in ammonium linoleate, to a 
basis of llc; a 4c reduction in ammonium 
oleate, making the works price llc; a Ic 
drop in anhydrous ammonium stearate, to 
a basis of 22c; and a 1%c drop in the 
paste to a new low level of 6%c. A Ic 
decline in potassium abietate brought the 
current market to 8c per lb. at the works. 

Declines of lc each were announced for 
glycol boriborate, glycol phthalate, and 
glycol stearate. Glycol boriborate is now 
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quoted at 22c; the phthalate at 38c, and 
the stearate at 24¢c. 

Sodium prussiate was quoted lower. In 
lots of 10,000 lbs. or more the new spot 
price is 9'%4c; for contracts the new quo- 
tation is 9c. L.C.L. quantities run from 
9'4c to 934c, depending upon quantity and 
whether purchased spot or on contract. 

Fresh competition broke out in sodium 
silicofluoride early last month and im- 
porters announced a 4c decline to a basis 
of 334c. A le reduction was made in 
potassium metabisulfite and the latest 
quotations are llc-11%c, depending upon 
quantity. 

Very important price reductions were 
announced last month for acetaldehyde, 
paraldehyde (tech.), aldol, crotonalde- 
hyde, vinyl acetate, and paraldol. A re- 
duction of approximately 22% was made 
in both technical and ¢.p. odorless grades 
of acetamide. 

The carbon tetrachloride schedule in 
zone 3, which comprises that portion of 
Montana east of Billings and the states 
of Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and 
Texas, was advanced 7c per gal. The 
rise was said to be the direct result of 
high freight rates. No other zone on a 
freight allowed basis was affected. 

The addition of a 25% duty to dutiable 
items imported from Germany was _ not 
expected to have any widespread reper- 
cussions in the industrial chemical field 
as the imports of items in this general 
classification are not very large. Yet, it 
would seem to make it nearly impossible 
to bring in low-priced heavy chemicals in 
the face of this additional tariff levy. 
Specific items most likely to be affected 
include: sodium silicofluoride, Glauber’s 
Salt, anhydrous sodium sulfate, sal am- 
moniac, certain of the potash salts, and 
red prussiate of potash. 


Alkali Shipments Hold 


Alkali volume in the past 30 days was 
fairly steady but iailed to expand quite as 
great as producers earlier expected. A 
somewhat heavier demand was noted for 
chlorine, and bichromate shipments were 
fairly satisfactory with both tanners and 
dry color makers taking close to their 
normal requirements for this time of the 
year. Plating and case-hardening chem- 
icals were in good demand with the strong 
possibility of still further improvement 
over the next 30 days. Good business in 
copper sulfate for both domestic consump- 
tion and export was reported by the pro- 
ducers. Shipments of anhydrous ammonia 
were heavier, but a seasonal lull was noted 
in calcium chloride. Of more than pass- 
ing interest is the sudden indication that 
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Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
Mar. 31 Feb. 28 
Glycerine, soaplye .. $0.07%% $0.07%4 
Tin chloride (anhyd.) ... 444 43% 
Tin crystals a te 3614 35% 
Tin tetrachloride aes .233% .23 
DECLINED 
Acetaldehyde, 99% $0.11 $0.13 
Acetamide, tech. .28 36% 
pS ee SA ee 11 18 
Crotonaldehyde okt a 
Paraldehyde .10 12 
Potassium metabisulfite .. kl BY. 
Salt, common vacuum .... 14.00 15.30 
Sodium silicofluoride, 
imp. : 03% .04 
Zinc acetate .16 21 











the weakness in glycerine may be over 
for the time being at least. 


Texas Sulfur Tax Again 

Once again the question of higher sul- 
fur taxes in Texas has been raised. <A 
bill raising the gross production tax from 
$1.03 a ton to $2 was reported favorably 
March 24 in a vote of 16 to 1 by the 
Committee on Education of the lower 
house of the State legislature. The 
revenue would be allotted to old-age pen- 
sions and education, three-fourths to the 
former and one-fourth to the latter. There 
is already before the house a bill to in- 
crease by 25% the sulfur tax and other 
natural resources taxes. 


Unloading Tankears 

The Manufacturing Chemists’ Associa- 
tion, 608 Woodward Bldg., Washington, 
D. C., has just released a new manual, 
TC-3, dealing with the several methods of 
unloading tankcars containing liquid caus- 
tic or caustic potash. Copies are avail- 
able at 10c per copy. 


A Study In Diamonds 

“Industry’s Hard Guy” is the title of 
an article about diamonds in the April 
issue of Priorities, house organ of Prior 
Chemical Corp. N. Y. City. Story 
glances at the beginning and development 
of the mining of diamonds, the part they 
played in starting the Boer War, and the 
discovery of the Cullinan, the most 
famous diamond of all time. The chief 
theme of the story relates to the highly 
important industrial uses of diamonds. 


TNEC Probes Sulfur 


The sulfur industry was studied by the 
Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee last month. Dr. R. H. Montgomery, 
professor of economics at the University 
of Texas, charged that “a monopoly exists 
in sulfur production.” He appeared in 
the capacity of expert witness for the 
Federal Trade Commission. 
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IMPORTANT TO THOSE WHO WANT QUALITY 
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ASCORBIC ACID 


(CEVITAMIC ACID) 


Cs Hs Os M. W. 176.06 


H H H 
HOH O ©O 
nO: C°C-C-CeC-Cao 
HH L—O-—-4 


A product of highest purity. 


Meets all the American Med- 
ical Association tests for Cev- 
itamic Acid, as published in 
the current New and Non- 
Official Remedies. 





—_ 
‘news. Ascorbic @ 





Dependable? 


The manufacture of Pfizer Ascorbic 
Acid results from independent research, 


combined with engineering skill and 





operating efficiency. Our proven pro- 








cess and ample supply of raw materials 


insure uninterrupted production ... . 


Manufacturing Chemists 
81 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 444 W. GRAND AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Quicksilver Buyers Fear Still Higher Prices 


Franco Government Now Controls Spanish Mines—Mercu- 
rials Firm But Unechanged—Camphor Declines Sharply— 
Menthol Also Quoted Lower—Fair Demand For Aromatics— 


Demand for fine chemicals, 


ceuticals, 


pharma- 
was in 
volume during the past 30 days. 


and aromatics good 
Some 
let-down was apparent in the movement 
of winter seasonal items, but the losses 
there were more than compensated for in 
other directions. 

Pricewise there is very little in the way 
of outstanding report. C.P. 
acetamide was drastically cut 9'%c to a 
basis of 36c in quantities of 5,000 lbs. or 
more in the 12-month period; 38c¢ in 200- 


news to 


Ib. lots; 55c in 100-lb. lots; and 70c in 
quantities of 5, 10, 25, and 50 lbs. These 
quotations are f.o.b. works basis. 

The pronounced weakness in alcohol 


was, of course, carried to the quotations 
on pure ethyl. Competition in the alcohol 
field has been rife now for several months 
but reached rather an acute stage in the 
past month. The reduction in pure ethyl 
amounted to 1%c per gal. On the other 
hand, for the first time in many months 
a bullish tone was noticeable in the gly- 
cerine market. Soaplye grade was ad- 
vanced Yc and although no change was 
made in the quotation for C. P., consumers 
are now watching this item more closely. 
Foreign Mercury “‘Skyrockets” 

The price of foreign mercury soared in 
the latter part of the month. Sales were 
said to have been made at prices $8 to $9 
a flask over the domestic spot figure, but 
it was difficult to establish just what the 
actual differential was. Domestic metal 
is practically all spoken for, so that the 
amount of spot material available is 
The Spanish mines 
fell into the hands of the Franco Govern- 
ment just before the fall of Madrid late 
last month. 


extremely limited. 


Buyers are said to be pur- 
chasing in small quantities pending some 
indication as to what effect on prices and 
deliveries the final success of the Franco 
forces will have on the 
metal. 


for the 
remained un- 
changed during the period, but naturally 
took on a much firmer tone. Many still 
hold to the belief that a price of $100 per 
flask is likely in the near future. 
Camphor prices turned soft in the last 
week or so of March. Little buying 
interest was in evidence in the period 
under review. Menthol was 
and quotations of $2.9714 


market 


Mercurial prices 


also lower 
were reported 
in the trade, although several important 
dealers held to a $3 per Ib. level. 

Tartars Firm 


Firmness still characterized the markets 
for all of the tartars. A slightly better 
inquiry was reported for citric acid and 


the price structure remained firm and 


unchanged. Codliver oil prices were 
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lowered. Suppliers are said to be anxious 


to dispose of new oil 
Bismuth metal 
was somewhat firmer and at the month- 
end a 5c 
$1.10. Severe competition developed in 
cadmium metal, however, and a 25c de- 


holdings before 


begins to be marketed. 


increase brought the price to 


cline made the market 55c. 
Suppliers of aromatic chemicals report 
that the 


definite 


volume of orders showed a 


increase in the past 30 days. 
Prices held firm and without any impor- 
tant revisions. 


Drop in Camphor Imports 

Imports of camphor, both crude and 
synthetic, dropped during the 3 quarters 
of °38 to 1,622,988 lbs. from 3,997,812 
during the corresponding period of 1937: 


1937 (9 months) 
Pounds Value 


1938 (9 months) 
Pounds Value 
Natural, 
crude 
Natural, 
refined 7 
Synthetic 1,52: 


1,688,361 483,869 645/242 196,891 


777 248,549 
162,251 
f i ¥ ic: 1 é , 
Appointed Chicago Manager 
Fritz A. Degener has recently been 
appointed manager of the Chicago sales 


office of Heyden Chemical. He has beeti 











HEYDEN’S DEGENER 


a member of the Chicago sales staff of 
Heyden for a number of years, and prior 
to this was in the N. Y. City office in a 
sales capacity. 

Mr. Degener succeeds M. C. Ellis, who 
recently retired from active business after 
having served for more than 36 years as 
Heyden’s Chicago representative. 


Merck Sole 


Announcement 


Licensee 

was made recently by 
the Wisconsin Alumni Research Founda- 
tion, Madison, Wisc., that U. S. Patent 
No. 2,144,150 relating to the use of re- 
ducing agents capable of preventing the 
oxidation of iodides in salt and various 
mineral mixtures has been issued to the 
Foundation. 
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important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
None 
DECLINED 
Mar. 31 Feb. 28 
Acetamide, c. p. $0.36 $0.45%% 
Alcohol, ethyl, tks. 4.46 4.471, 
Camphor, slabs 4814 .50 
powder 48% 50 
Menthol 2.9714 3.00 
This patent is based upon extensive 


study by Drs. Hart, Griem and Clifcorn 
of the University of Wisconsin, on proc- 
esses designed to stabilize the iodine con- 
tent of salt, limestone, and mineral and 
dry feed mixtures. The method is simple, 
economical and permanently stabilizes. 
Working in conjunction with the Wis- 
consin Alumni Research 
Merck & Co. Inc. has designated 
as sole licensee with adjunctive authority 
to sublicense and to introduce the stabili- 


Foundation, 
been 


zation process into commercial practice. 


Opens L. A. Branch 
P. R. Dreyer, Inc., N. Y. City essen- 
tial oil house, is opening a Los Angeles 
branch office with Edward R. Trippe, Jr., 
formerly with Fischbeck, in charge. Fred 


C. Theale, president of the Drever firm, 


is on the Pacific Coast now. 


Starts Bush Aromatics 
Bush Aromatics, Inc., 
lished at 136 Liberty st., N. Y. City, by 
Burton T. Bush, recently associated with 
\lbert Verley, Inc. 


has been estab- 


New Addresses 


Stroock & Wittenberg Corp., N. Y. 
City, manufacturer and distributor of 
synthetic and natural resins, has moved 
to the Lincoln Bldg., 60 E. 42nd st. The 
new phone number is Vanderbilt 3-5400. 

Hercules Powder of Wilmington, Del., 
has leased a tower floor at 500 Sth ave., 
N. Y. City, for its New York offices. No 
formal announcement has yet been made 
when the move from present quarters will 
be made. 

N. Y. City offices of Commercial Sol- 
vents will be moved from 250 Park ave., 
to 17 E. 42d st., April 22. Company will 
occupy the entire 14th floor and part of 
the 15th. Main office will be located on 
the 14th floor. 

Chaplain & Bibbo, N. Y. City manu- 
facturers’ agent and 
moved to 75 West st. 
ing Green 9-5636. 


importer, has re- 
Telephone: Bowl- 


Commercial Solvents is 


quarter of a 


erecting a 
dollar plant at 
Peoria to produce vitamin G. 


million 
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News of the 


Specialties 


Larvacide at Fair 

Innis, Speiden has taken space in the 
Horticultural the Gardens on 
Parade Exhibit, to display and demon- 
strate their product Larvacide 


Bldg. in 


for soil 


treatment. This will be located at Booth 
No. 75. 
C. C. Johnson is in charge of the Larva- 


cide Division, and David S. Brown will 
be in charge of the Booth and Exhibits. 
There will be interesting living exhibits 
of plants treated with Larvacide. Full 
information about this new method of soil 
fumigation will be available. 


Specialty Co. Briefs 
Bick & Co., manufacturer of chemicals 
and dyestuffs with headquarters at Read- 
ing, Pa., has opened an office and labora- 
tory at Charlotte, N. C., with Louis A. 
Gregg in charge. Office is in the Wilder 


Bldg. 
The Drackett Company, nationally 
known chemical specialty manufacturer 


located in Cincinnati, has taken the first 
step toward the construction of a mam- 
moth new plant with the acquisition of 
some 70 acres in Sharonville, a suburb. 

Maas & Waldstein, Inc., Newark coat- 
ings manufacturer, is leasing a building at 
N. Paulina st. and W. Carroll ave., Chi- 
cago, Structure will be used for a mid- 
west warehouse and sales office. 

The Phoenix Oil Co., Cleveland spec- 
ialty manufacturer, has added to its manu- 
facturing facilities by taking over an 
additional structure containing some 25,- 
000 sq. ft. 

The Javelle Chemical Co. is a new 
liquid bleach producer, located at 14 Essex 
st., Bangor, Me. Leo J. Belanger, Jr., is 
in charge of the plant. 


Personal and Personnel 

Adam E. Daum, president, Impervious 
Varnish Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has re- 
signed after 55 years of service in various 
capacities, the last 10 years as president. 
He was one of the founders of this well- 
known company in the industrial finishes 
field. Mr. Daum is succeeded by Edward 
H. Fay who has been a vice-president of 
the firm for the past 10 years. 

Climalene Co., Canton, Ohio, has ap- 
pointed J. V. Martin as Western division 
sales manager at Chicago, M. G. Spahr, 
Eastern division sales manager at Canton, 
and R. H. Marriott, sales promotion 
manager, with Canton headquarters. 


Gaylord Container Corp., with general 
offices in St. Louis, announces addition of 
a new corrugated box factory at Green- 
ville, S. C. 
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New Packaging Institute Announced at Exposition 


New Association Formed by Amalgamation of Two Groups— 
Coordinating Committee on Corrosion Announced—Smith 
and Moore Purchase Interstate Chemical Manufacturing— 


The closing of the 9th Annual Pack- 
aging Exposition in N. Y. City brings 
official announcement of the formation of 
the “Packaging Institute,’ comprising an 
amalgamation of two important associa- 
tions in the packaging industry—the 
Packaging Machinery Manufacturers In- 
stitute and the 
Association. 


Production Managers’ 

While each association will continue to 
function individually, as in the past, 
meeting to discuss problems pertinent to 
their own interests, joint meetings will 
also be scheduled to foster, improve and 
abet the status of the packaging industry 
as a whole. One of the objectives of the 
“Packaging Institute” will be to formulate 
constructive publicity designed to educate 
the general consumer on the benefits to 
be derived from good and_ effective 
packaging, 

The president of the Packaging Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Institute, H. H. 
Leonard, who is also president of the 
Consolidated Packaging Machinery Corp. 
of Buffalo, and the president of the Pro- 
duction Managers’ Association, Wm. 
Bristol, Jr., who is vice-president in 
charge of production at Bristol-Myers 
Co., Hillside, N. J., state that a new direc- 
torate and new officials for the “Packaging 
Institute” will shortly be announced, as 
well as a general outline of the aims and 
objectives of the new organization. 


To Study Corrosion 

A number of technical societies and 
other organizations engaged in the study 
of corrosion have joined in forming the 
American Coordinating Committee on 
Corrosion, which is to serve as a clearing 
house and coordinating agency for infor- 
mation on experience and work in prog- 
ress in the field of corrosion and corro- 
sion prevention. Committee was formally 
organized on Feb. 17, at a meeting held 
at the headquarters of the American 
Society for Testing Materials at Phila- 
delphia. 

Next meeting of the Committee will 
be held in June at Atlantic City, N. J., 
during the A.S.T.M. annual meeting, at 
which the information thus far compiled 
will be reviewed, permanent organization 
effected and the work of the Committee 
further considered. Pending permanent 
organization C, L. Warwick, secretary- 
treasurer of the American Society for 
Testing Materials, is serving as tempo- 
rary chairman of the Committee. 


Buys Interstate Chemical 
George F. Smith and Harold T. Moore 
have purchased the Interstate Chemical 


Chemical Industries 


Manufacturing Co., at Carbon Place, Jer- 
sey City, N. J. Established many years 
ago, Interstate Chemical produces a va- 
ried line of products, chiefly in the insecti- 
cide field. 

For years the firm had been operated 
by William Rose. About 8 years ago it 
was acquired by H. B. Van Cleve, who 
died in January this year. 

Mr. Smith is vice-president and direc- 
tor of the sales division of Philipp Bros., 
manufacturers, manufacturers’ agents, im- 
porters and exporters of a wide line of 
industrial chemicals. He is a director of 
the Elko Chemical Co. at Newark, N. J., 
and also has an interest in the Allegheny 
Chemical Co. Purchase of Interstate will 
have no effect on the operations of Alle- 
gheny Chemical. 

Mr. Moore, who is president of Alle- 
gheny Chemical, has been connected with 
the industry for many years. He has a 
wide knowledge of the insecticide field, 
having spent several years with General 
Chemical as assistant manager in charge 
of sales of its insecticide division. 


New Refractory Producer 

New entry in the acid-proof refractory 
field is the Sauereisen-Fuchs & Co., re- 
cently organized to manufacture and mar- 
ket industrial ceramic and cement prod- 
ucts. Among these is the Sauereisen 
Patented Brick, designed for use in pick- 
ling tanks or wherever acid-proof lining 
or flooring is required. 

President of the new company is C. 
Fred Sauereisen, who, through his Sau- 
ereisen Cements Co., has been engaged 
during the past 20 years in the manu- 
facture of specialty cements. Mr. Sau- 
ereisen began his ceramic career in the 
potteries of East Liverpool, Ohio, 40 
years ago, and, some years later, did the 
first insulating work for George Westing- 
house. 

G. A. Fuchs is the vice-president and 
general manager. Mr. Fuchs comes from 
Harbison-Walker Refractories, where he 
served for 19 years, the last 7 of these 
as district superintendent. 

Headquarters of the new company is in 
the Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Buettner Reports on Trip 

William O. Buettner, secretary, Na- 
tional Pest Control Association, was one 
of the speakers at the recent meeting of 
the N. E. Pest Control Association, held 
March 20 at the Lenox in Boston. He 
reported on his observations made during 
his swing to the Pacific Coast and back. 


P. & G. will open an institutional cam- 
paign in behalf of the laundries of America 
on May 13. 
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French Experts Reveal —_—| 'indl New Uses For Shellac In 
Best Cellulose Acetate 


Coating For Airplanes 


PARIS, France—The French Air Ministry 
has just published the complete results of a 
searching study to determine the most satis- 
factory formula for a cellulose acetate coating 
for protecting aircraft fabrics. 

Its conclusions, which appear in a recent 
Government bulletin, are being eagerly exam- 
ined since they are said to take into account 
virtually the entire range of aging and weather- 
ering tests. The following summary was made 
known: 

(1) A mixture of equal parts of methyl ace- 
tone and methyl acetate is the best 
light solvent combination. 

Benzyl alcohol and ethyl lactate are 
both satisfactory as the heavy solvent. 
A mixture of 5 parts of benzene and 3 
parts of ethyl alcohol is the best di- 
luent. 

A mixture of 1 part of butyl tartrate 
and 2 parts of tripheny! phosphate is 
satisfactory as a plasticizer. 

Cellulose acetate with a viscosity of 
110-160 centipoises and an acety! value 
of 56% is preferable. 

(6) No fillers or extenders should be used. 


(2) 
(3) 


(7) A mixture of 10 parts of chrome yel- 
low, 4 of zinc oxide, 0.4 of Prussian 
blue and 0.4 of petroleum black should 
be used to make khaki color. 

(8) The best combination for black is 5 


arts of zinc oxide, 10 of Van Dyk 
rown, | of Prussian blue and 3.9 of 
carbon black. 
Other plasticizers studied include triacetin 
and methyl glycophthalate. 





Liquid Erases India 
Ink From Tracings 











LONDON, England—A _ liquid composi- 
tion for erasing india ink from tracing paper 
and tracing cloth was patented here with the 
following formula: 


Garbon tetrachioride ............. 4 oz. 
a, ee ae ee ee 8 oz 
POI rosa sw aes Sse Rw eee 1 oz 
WaNMOINE oS 05s ee ioeit g SR ee oz. 
NUNNOME olcieconk Koos ao tle alia Sia vlotwalenenn Y a 


In place of the ammonia, oxalic acid may 
be used, according to the inventor, and tur- 
pentine may be substituted for the linseed oil. 


Hansa Yellow Production 
Up 26 Percent in 1937 


Hansa Yellow production in 1937 was 
26.5% above 1936, while the price per pound 
declined statistically approximately six cents, 
according to data released recently. 


Total production in 1937 amounted to 217,- | 


314 lbs. valued at $281,556 as compared with 
170,438 lbs. at $230,091 in 1936. Thus, the 
value per pound fell from $1.35 to $1.29. 

U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc., has spe- 
cialized in the manufacture of several impor- 
tant Hansa Yellow intermediates for a num- 
ber of years. Among the products U.S.I. now 
offers are acetoacetanilid, acetoacet-o-chlor- 
anilid and acetoacet-o-toluidid. 


Alcohol Improves Wetting Agents 

SOUTH ORANGE, N. J.—By warming sul- 
phonated fatty alcohols for a short time with 
50% of their weight of ethyl alcohol, improved 
wetting agents with the property of preventing 
the precipitation of calcium and magnesium 
salts in hard waters are obtained, an inventor 
of this town claims. 





Cooperative Research Program 


Shellac Esters for Lacquers, Linoleum Finish, Paper Coatings 
And Extraction of Acids for Chemical Use, Developed Here 
Development work which may pave the way to commercial manufacture of 


shellac esters in this country is being undertaken by one manufacturer, it is dis- 


closed by Dr. William H. Gardner in the Annual Report of the Shellac Research 





Any Way You Stretch It 
This Plastic Snaps Back 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—A new type of plastic 
sheet having many of the properties of rubber 
—‘“nerve” and complete elasticity—has been 
developed for safety glass, photographic films, 
wrapping tissue and artificial silk by two 
inventors here. It is described in a recent U. S. 
patent. 

In a typical form, it is a compound of poly- 
vinyl acetal resin and diphenyl ether, con- 
taining large quantities of dibutyl phthalate, 
and is cast into films or sheets from mixtures 
of acetone and methanol, according to the 
patent papers. 

The inventors ascribe the “rubbery” charac- 
teristics of the sheet to the combined effect 
of the diphenyl ether and dibutyl phthalate, 
since with either component alone, it does not 
have the property of stretching and then re- 
turning to its original dimensions when ten- 
sion is released. 
———————————— 


A ready-reference vitamin chart defining all 
the standardizing units in current use as well 
as approximate equivalents and conversion 
factors may be secured free of charge by 
writing to U.S.I. Ask for Bulletin 120. 





Special film testing apparatus 

developed at the Shellac Re- 
search Bureau, Polytechnic In- 
stitute of Brooklyn. 





















Bureau of the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 
The Research Supervisor of the Bureau 
characterized interest in these shellac esters 
as “very active,” adding that reports on the 
samples which his staff had distributed were 
enthusiastic in predicting a wide use. 


Isolate Aleuritic Acid 


Discussing the Bureau’s activities, which 
are sponsored by the U. S. Shellac Importers’ 
Assn. and linked with those of the Indian Lac 
Research Institute as well as the London Shel- 
lac Research Bureau, Dr. Gardner explained 
that an international research program is now 
focused on these four phases: (1) incorpo- 
rating other substances with lac, (2) removing 
certain constituents from lac, (3) chemically 
modifying shellac and (4) isolating various 
acids from lac for use as a raw material. 

Dr. Gardner and his associates studied the 
constitution of shellac and found that aleuritic 
acid, which is at present very expensive to 
manufacture by synthetic methods, could be 
isolated, along with several other hydroxy 
acids. Several large manufacturers have ex- 
pressed their interest in the use of this ma- 
terial for the synthesis of resins and pharma- 
ceuticals, Dr. Gardner intimated. 


Make Hard Lac 


New adaptations of shellac which the Brook- 
lyn Bureau is investigating include paper 
coatings, adhesives, impregnation of paper 
and cold top enamels for photoengraving. An 
improved linoleum finish made from wax-free, 
plasticized shellac is also under consideration. 

Referring to tests on “hard lac,” which can 
be prepared by removing about 20% of the 
soft constituents of lac by fractional precipi- 
tation in acetone at 5-10° C. or by alkali ex- 


(Continued on next page) 





(Upper left) Producing standard films for test 
and study by means of a unique dipping de- 
vice. (Above) Determining the electrical prop- 
erties of films as they dry in a constant tem- 
perature-constant humidity oven. 
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Lacquer Fumes In Plane 
Factories ‘‘Comparatively 
Harmless’”’—A.M.A. Journal 

CHICAGO, Ill.—Although the acetate sol- 


vents may be considered “minor respiratory 
irritants” and “toluene, if present, may lead 
to more systemic damage,” lacquer fumes in 
the modern airplane factory are compara- 
tively harmless,” it is maintained in a recent 
issue of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association. 

The Journal’s statements are in reply to a 
specific inquiry from a practising physician. 
They appear in the column known as Queries 
and Minor Notes which states: “The answers 
here have been prepared by competent au- 
thorities.” 

However, the Journal continues, the possible 
industrial health hazards arising from fumes 
of other lacquers should be considered inde- 
pendently. The action of toluene is somewhat 
similar to that of benzene, but is less dan- 
gerous because of its slower evaporation rate, 
it is cited. 


What is SOLOX? 


Although Solox is now one of the most 
widely used solvents for cutting shellac, 
some manufacturers may still ask, “What 
is Solox?” 

Solox is a proprietary alcohol-type sol- 
vent manufactured by U.S.I. It has re- 
placed completely denatured alcohol and 
other alcohol products to a very large de- 
gree for solvent uses. 

It has faster and better solvent power, 
a mild, non-residual odor (may be used in 
confined places), and is readily available 
for any manufacturing or other lawful pur- 
pose with only minor restrictions. 

In its anhydrous (water-free) grade, it 
has blending features that make it espe- 
cially adaptable for formulating shellac 
with nitrocellulose and resins for water- 
proof varnishes. 

A leaflet explaining other properties and 
applications of Solox may be obtained 
from U.S.I. 














A.R.P. Fire-resistant Finish 
LONDON, England—Production here of a 


fire-resistant finish which protects against in- 
cendiary bombs and fire, is reported by the 
American Consulate General in World Trade 
Notes. The product is made from “anhydrite” 
and is supplied as a light grey powder which 
is added to water and sprayed or painted on. 








Hardy Lady Insects Do 
All the Work In India 


They’re attacked by everything from 
termites to cold weather, yet India’s 8,400,- 
000,000,000 female lac insects manage to 
produce 60,000 to 70,000 tons of raw lac 
year after year, statistics supplied by the 
Indian Lac Research Institute state. 

The male insect takes practically no 
share in this output. 

With India and Burma accounting for 
95% of world production, shellac con- 
sumption is estimated to be divided among 
industries as follows: 

Phonograph records ............ 35-40% 

Electrical insulation ............ 15-20 

Paes C0 VONIMEN. . wk cc sc claws 15 

Hat stiffening 

ee Ses PC Te 

Lacquering, grinding wheels, etc.. . Balance 


Find New Shellac Markets 
By Coordinated Research 


(Continued from previous page) 











traction, Dr. Gardner mentioned that this ma- 
terial was already in commercial production 
abroad, and that its non-greening of copper, 
as well as its greater blush resistance and 
scratch hardness, pointed to specific uses. 
The adoption of shellac esters may make 
possible a new approach to lacquer formula- 
tion, Dr. Gardner continued. Calling attention 
to their compatibility with commonly used 
solvents and resins, he pointed out that they 
yield solutions of relatively low viscosities at 
high solids contents besides exerting a plas- 
ticizing action in nitrocellulose lacquers. 


Compatible With Cellulose Acetate 


Typical esters may be prepared by esterify- 
ing lac with ethyl alcohol, with fatty acids, 
with drying oils, and, in some cases, with boric 
and phosphoric acids. A glycerol ester of ace- 
tylated shellac which, dissolved in methyl 
acetone, is compatible in the proportion of 
1:2 with cellulose acetate has been prepared 
at the Indian Lac Research Institute, accord- 
ing to the latter’s Annual Report. A solution 
of rubber and this ester in benzene and tolu- 
ene has considerable water resistance. 

A new series of absorption tests on the dry- 
ing of shellac varnish films, according to Dr. 
Gardner’s report, has revealed for the first 
time that the variation in their dielectric con- 
stants could be explained in part by alcohol 
and moisture in the films. 

In another place, he added that a maximum 
dielectric strength is obtained with films of 
0.005 in. dried under ordinary conditions. 











TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS a 














Further information on these items 
may be obtained by writing to U.S. 


Mildew preventives for paints which may be read- 
ily added to white lead in oil, ready-mixed oil 
paints and casein paints are available in several 
concentrated mercurial and non-mercurial forms, 
the manufacturer announces, They may be used 
in white or colored products without affecting the 
color he says. (No. 200) 
Sct 

“All-weather” protection for polished brass, cop- 
per, and other metals is said to be provided wi a 
new lacquer finding widespread use at the World’s 
Fair. It is applied by brushing or spraying and 
leaves a transparent, hard, clear coating resistant 
to sunlight, moisture and metal expansion, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. (No. 201) 

Cs 
A new type of drier for paints and enamels is 
described as an organic lead-uranium product 
which is not affected by aging, ‘poisoning’ or 
pigment adsorption. Colored house paints con- 
taining 2-3% of the material lose very little of 
their drying strength even after storage for a 
year, according to the manufacturer. (No. 202) 

Le ge 
An improved mobilometer for determining the 
relative viscosity and plasticity of paints, oils, 
pastes, etc., has been introduced. The new model 
features a releasing and stopping mechanism 
which is said to insure greater accuracy. Vital 
parts are of monel metal and easily cleaned, the 
manufacturer states. (No. 203) 

M234 
Heat resisting aluminum ye for temperatures 
ranging from 450° to 1,000° F. is now available 
with an exclusive alkyd resinous vehicle, an an- 
nouncement states. In a slightly modified form, 
it can be painted directly over damp or wet iron 
and steel surfaces and is suitable for many types 
of maintenance work as well as for machinery 
and equipment, the manufacturer claims. 

LES. 4 (No. 204) 
Gloves which resist acids, rubber solvents, crude 
oil, gasoline, caustic soda, etc., and have extra 
long cuffs with ridges to prevent liquids from 
running inside of gloves or onto arms, were an- 
nounced recently. (No. 205) 

Sf 
A new liquid cement for padding, tabbing and 
bookbinding is described as strong, flexible, 
waterproof and non-inflammable. According to 
the manufacturer this adhesive may be applied 
with brush or spray, can be thinned with water, 
and is not affected by climatic conditions or 
aging. (No. 206) US| 


A new rustproofing liquid deposits a stable trans- 
parent film of chromium on metal surfaces which 
neutralizes existing rust, resists dilute acids, al- 
kalies and salt water, according to the manufac- 
turer. The material can be brushed or sprayed on 
surfaces to be subjected to temperatures between 
zero and 600° F., it is said. (No. 207) 
Ss) 

Washout inks which permit thrifty housewives to 
remove printed matter from empty flour sacks, 
sugar sacks, etc., and use them for dish-towels 
and aprons, were placed on the market recently. 
The adaptability of the bag after it has served its 
original purpose is frequently an important selling 
point, it is claimed. While water alone will not 
cause the ink to run, soap and water will wash 
them out in five minutes or less, the manufac- 
turer claims. (No. 208) 
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Alcohol Prices Slashed for 2nd Quarter 


Keen Competition Develops In Butyl Acetate and Butyl 
Alcohol—Methyl Acetate Advanced 344c—Isobutyl Alcohol 


Lower—Improved Demand for Most Petroleum Solvents— 


The competitive situation in the solvents 
once again became more acute and in the 
past 30 days several important price de- 
clines were made. The outstanding price 
change of the month was, of course, the 
14c per gal. reduction made in the quota- 
tions on C.D., S.D.1, S.D.2B, S.D.23G, 
and special solvent. The action of the 
leading alcohol producers in reducing 
prices only a few days after they had 
announced that prevailing levels would be 
carried into the second quarter can only 
be interpreted as a definite indication of 
how really serious the present competitive 
situation is. Along with the downward 
revision in completely denatured and 
specially denatured, was a similar cut in 
prices for pure ethyl alcohol. Industrial 
alcohol consumption has held up satisfac- 
torily, but productive capacity is well in 
excess of current needs. The severe com- 
petition that anti-freeze alcohol is getting 
from other products has not helped any, 
and the winter just ended was not a 
specially good one for all anti-freeze 
business and some stocks have undoubt- 
edly accumulated. 

Butyl alcohol and butyl acetate were 
reduced '%c per lb. on shipments to 
points east of the Rocky Mountains, but 
no change was made in the Pacific Coast 
schedule. On the new basis, tankcars of 
butyl alcohol are quoted at 7c, and a 
cent higher for drums in carlot quantities, 
with l.c.l. quantities 1¥%2c above the tank- 
car quotation. The same prices are in 
force for butyl acetate. In both cases 
the prices quoted are f.o.b. destination, 
drums included and not returnable. 

A 3c increase was announced late in 
the month for 97% methyl acetate, making 
the tankcar price East of the Mississippi, 
914c, and 10%c for drums in carlot quanti- 
ties. Prices West of the Mississippi are 
in each case Ic higher. No change was 
made in quotations on technical grade. 

A 4%c advance in methyl propyl ketone 
makes the new schedule on this item 19'%c 
in tanks and 20%c for carlots, drums. 
Secondary butyl acetate was off 2/10c. 
Tanks are now quoted at 5.8c, and drums 
in carlot quantities are lc higher. Secon- 
dary butyl alcohol was reduced a similar 
amount and tanks are 5.8c, and drums 6.8c. 

Isobutyl alcohol was reported at lower 
levels. A Mc decline brought the tankcar 
price to 7c, and 8c-8%c in drums. Again 
keen competition was the reason advanced 
for the decrease. 

Of more than passing interest to the 
resin and coatings industries was the 
announcement on March 1 of greatly re- 
duced prices for acetaldehyde, technical 
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paraldehyde, aldol, crotonaldehyde, vinyl 
acetate, and paraldol. These are com- 
mented on in greater detail in the market 
news on industrial chemicals. 

A slightly better demand for all mem- 
bers of the petroleum solvent group had 
a stabilizing influence on the price struc- 
ture, despite the fact that the crude oil 
markets are exceptionally weak and gas- 
oline prices, for example, are at a new 
4-year low point. 

All of the members of the solvent group 
were in somewhat better demand in the 
30 days. Coatings manufacturers 
have stepped up production schedules to 
meet the anticipated improvement in the 
automotive field over the next 60 days. 
Rubber manufacturers have likewise in- 
creased their stated requirements of var- 
ious solvents over the next couple of 
months. 


past 


The seasonal increases, however, 
in both the automotive and tire industries 
have not been quite as large as was earlier 
expected. 

The tire business in the first quarter 
was quite satisfactory, preliminary statis- 
tics show. Replacement sales during the 
first two months totaled 4,513,723 units, 
an increase of 40% over the corresponding 
period of ’38, but a decrease of 10% from 
the first two months of 737. Original 
equipment tires sales during the first two 
months of this year amounted to 3,157,546, 
as compared with but 1,347,152 in the 38 
period, an increase of 134%. It still ap- 
pears likely that estimates of 48,000,000 
casings for ’39 seems possible. This 
would be a jump of 12% over last year. 

First quarter production of cars totaled 
about 1,038,000, an increase of about 54% 
over the 668,346 units produced in the first 
quarter of ’38. Present estimates in the 
Detroit area on second quarter produc- 
tion run around 1,000,000 units. 


Methanol Volume Off 

January methanol production totaled 
2,462,884 gals. of synthetic and 351,814 
gals. of crude, as compared with 2,896,894 
gals. of synthetic and 458,347 gals. of 
crude in the like month of ’38, 

Total output of synthetic in ’38 reached 
only 26,031,169 gals., quite a decline from 
the 31,814,046 in ’37, while the respective 
figures for crude were 4,170,096 
5,753,090. 


Reorganization Plan Fails 
Reorganization plan suggested for Deep 
Rock Oil Co., Tulsa, Okla., including 
payment to the Standard Gas & Electric 
Co., has been set aside by the -U. S. 
Supreme Court. 


and 
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Important Price Changes 
Mar. 31 Feb. 28 
ADVANCED 
Methyl Acetate, tks. $0.09'4 $0.06% 
DECLINED 
Alcohol, butyl, tks. $0.0714 $0.08 
drs. : 08% .09 
Alcohol, CD 14, tks. 21% 23 
SD 1, tks. 1914 21 
Spec. solvent, tks. 20% 22 
Butyl acetate, tks. . 07% .08 
drs. ; .08% .09 








Gain in Plastics Output 

Production of cellulose plastic products 
shows a sharp gain. Production of nitro- 
cellulose sheets in January amounted to 
641,575 lbs., as compared with but 432,- 
377 lbs. in January of '38, but there were 
1,342,780 lbs. turned out in the same 
month of ’37. January '39 production of 
rods was 233,530 lbs., as against 165,498 
Ibs. in January of ’38 and with 281,539 
Ibs. in January of '37. Output of cellulose 
acetate (sheets, rods, and tubes) in Janu- 
ary of ’39 reached 896,122 Ibs., a gain 
over the 344,539 lbs. reported in ’38 and 
even a slight increase over the 853,376 
Ibs. made in January of ’37. Production 
of cellulose acetate molding composition 
in January amounted to 725,438 Ibs., com- 
paring very favorably with the 369,387 
lbs. reported in January of last year. Of 
course, the improvement in the automo- 
tive industry is largely responsible for the 
increases registered in both production 
and shipment of cellulose plastic products 
and the outlook is even more favorable. 


February Alcohol Production 

February production of ethyl alcohol 
totaled 14,670,621 proof gals., as compared 
with 16,765,189 gals. in February of ’38. 
February output of C. D. alcohol was 
339,341 wine gals., as against but 154,360 
gals. in the corresponding month a year 
ago. The removal totals were 361,308 
gals. and 151,154 gals., respectively. Stocks 
on hand on Feb. 28, ’39 were reported 
at 827,844 gals., a decline from 540,247 
gals. at the end of February in ’38. In 
the period between July 1, ’38 and Feb. 
28, ’39 production of completely denatured 
amounted to 14,877,182 gals., as compared 
with 21,773,661 gals. in the corresponding 
period 12 months earlier. 
Gain In S. D. Formulas 


February output of specially denatured 
was reported at 6,114,708 gals., as com- 
pared with but 4,933,550 gals. in the same 
month of ’38. In the fiscal year to date 
production has reached 53,883,156 gals., 
as against only 46,378,656 gals. For 
additional data see the Statistical and 
Technical Data Section. 
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Throughout industry, wherever coal tar products and years this company has served industrial and chemical 
derivatives are used, the name REILLY is synonymous manufacturers who appreciate the importance of rigid 
with Quality, Uniformity, and Availability. For almost fifty adherence to specifications and quality. 


REILLY TAR & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: Merchants Bank Building, Indianapolis, Indiana 


2513 S. Damen Avenue, Chicago, Illinois * 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. ¢ St. Louis Park, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ACIDS: Cresylic Acid .« High Boiling Tar INDUR PLASTICS: Insulating Varnish thalene . Phenanthrene . Naphthalene. 
Acids « Phenol « Low Boiling Xylenol. U.S.P. + Laminating Varnish .« Molding Powder . SPECIAL PRODUCTS: Carbon Coke: 
Creso] +» Ortho Cresol . Meta Para Cresol. Molding Resin. Coal Tar Paints . Coal Tar Pitch . Bituvia 
OILS: Neutral Oil . Tar Acid Oil . Light CHEMICALS: Acenaphthene + Anthra- Road Tar . Flotation Oils . Pipe Coating - 
Oil. Creosote Oil . Coal Tar Oil. Brushing Oil. cene . Carbazole . Fluorene » Methyl Naph- Transote . Roofing Felt, Pitch, and Tar. 
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Seasonal Rise In Consumption of Coal-Tar Solvents 


Synthetic Resin Makers Expand Demand For Phenol— 
Imported Crude Naphthalene Firmer—Good Volume of 


Refined Reported—Dye 


Pace—Imported Cresylic 


The market for coal-tar chemicals was 
in several respects in the past month one 
of the really bright spots on the chemical 
horizon. While nearly all divisions of the 
chemical field registered some seasonal 
improvement, none, other than the coal- 
tar group and the raw paint material field, 
came close to the expansion in volume of 
sLipments that was hoped for and ex- 
pected. 

Coatings manufacturers supplying the 
automotive industry expanded their pro- 
duction schedules in March and this caused 
a definite improvement in the call for 
toluol, benzol, xylol and solvent naphtha. 
Withdrawals just about counterbalanced 
production, so that no additional accumu- 
lations of stock have been reported. A 
firmer price picture was in evidence, par- 
ticularly in benzol. 

The synthetic resin industry also ex- 
panded operations and the gains are 
especially noticeable when comparison is 
made with the low state of activity pre- 
vailing at the same period a year ago. 
This has exerted a bullish effect on phenol. 
Makers of coal-tar disinfectants are 
seasonally more active and their require- 
ments of cresol, coal-tar acids, etc., are 
increasing. With an improvement in the 
weather, some seasonal gains in creosote 
oil were in evidence in the past 2 or 3 
weeks, 

The active season in the marketing of 
refined naphthalene is now in full swing. 
Sellers report an excellent demand from 
jobbers and dealers and the price struc- 
ture is holding firm. Little interest is 
momentarily being shown in crude. Im- 
porters raised their quotations slightly 
twice in March, but they really are mark- 
ing time waiting to see just what effect 
the new tariff rates will have on the price 
structure. 

There was a freer movement of syn- 
thetic dyes into the textile, leather, rub- 
ber, paper, and resin fields in the last 30 
days. Operations in the textile field on 
spring goods are just about finished, but 
demand for dyes specially adaptable for 
summer goods has shown definite signs 
of expansion. The markets for most of 
the intermediates were without change. 
Prices held steady and shipments were 
reported as being satisfactory. 

Pricewise there is little to report. Aside 
from a higher but practically nominal 
market for crude naphthalene, there was 
a 5c decline reported. in imported cresylic 
caused by keen competition. 

Some decline in export interest was re- 
ported. Exports of coal-tar products 
were valued at $876,500 in February 
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Consumption Holds at Steady 


Weak—Outlook Still Favorable— 


against $539,000 during the corresponding 
month of 38. In this classification export 
shipments of benzol increased from 112,- 
500 gals. to 1,351,800 gals., and colors, 
dyes, and stains from 587,000 Ibs. t 
752,000 Ibs. 

Favorable 2nd Quarter Outlook 


Manufacturers of coal-tar chemicals are 


generally optimistic over the outlook for 
the first part of the second quarter at 
least. Greater consumption is anticipated 
for coal-tar solvents, a steady demand for 
dyes is looked for, while the improvement 
in the synthetic resin field is expected to 
expand still further. While steel opera- 
tions may register some gain with a cor- 
responding increase in coking operations, 
there is little likelihood of any accumula- 
tion of stocks of coai-tar products in the 
next couple of months. Hence the trade 
is expecting a continuance of the present 
firmness in the price structure. 
Coke Production Steady 

Activity in the coke industry during 
February was substantially at the same 
level as in January. Production of by- 
product coke amounted to 3,077,854 tons. 
Compared with January the rate increased 
12%. February benzol output totaled 
7,141,000 gals., as compared with 7,788,000 
gals. in January, a drop of 83%. Pro- 


duction in February of ’38 amounted t 
5,575,000 gals. In comparing February 
with January it must be borne in mind 
that there are several less days in the 
former. 

Tar oil production in’ February 
amounted to 37,676,447 gals , as compared 
with 41,188,178 gals. in January and with 
30,084,239 gals. in) February of 738 
February light oil production was 12,- 


428,447 gals., as compared with 13,586,873 





Barrett Co. is packing its Polar brand of moth 
balls and moth flakes in very attractive cello- 
phane containers as well as in cardboard boxes. 
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Important Price Changes 


ADVANCED 
Mar. 31 Feb. 28 
Naphthalene, crude, imp. $1.60 $1.50 
DECLINED 
Acid cresylic, imp. $0.55 $0.60 











gals. in January and with 10,122,049 gals. 
in the like month a year ago. 


Caleo’s Foremen Courses 

Nearly 400 employees of Calco are tak- 
ing various courses of study offered by 
the company to better themselves for the 
work they are now doing, as well as to 
prepare for possible future advancement. 

Eleven foremen conference groups, not 
included in the above, have 129 members, 
and 67 employes have recently completed 
various courses, making a grand total of 
454 who have been or are taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity to add to their 
present knowledge. 


Fires Last Month 

A 3-alarm fire at the Port Newark, 
N. J., plant of Reilly Tar & Chemical, on 
March 8, attracted hundreds of motorists 
and furnished a brilliant spectacle for 
passengers on incoming planes at Newark 
airport. A small explosion was reported 
at the plant of the Poughkeepsie Dyestuff 
Corp. on March 5. Damage amounted to 
$1,000. 


Caleocraft Petitions Court 

Calcocraft, a labor organization of em- 
ployes of Calco Chemical, asked the U. S. 
Supreme Court on March 24 to reconsider 
its refusal to interfere with a decision per- 
mitting the National Labor Relations 
Board to withdraw an order in proceed- 
ings against the company. 


Newitt Tells Kiwanis 
L. D. Newitt, chief chemist, Coopers 
Creek Chemical, W. Conshohocken, Pa., 
was the chief speaker at the Norristown 
Kiwanis Club on March 24. 


Expands In Chemical Field 

United Gas Improvement contemplates 
extensive expansion into the chemical field, 
John E. Zimmermann, president, indicated 
in his annual report. Through its wholly- 
owned subsidiary, Ugite Sales Corp., UGI 
is constructing a new coal-tar by-product 
plant at Chester, Pa. Production of coal- 
tar derivatives on a commercial scale is 
expected to start early next year. 


Moves P. A.’s Offices 
American Viscose has moved its pur- 
chasing offices from Marcus Hook, Pa., to 
the Delaware Trust Bldg., Wilmington, 


Del. 
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ACTIVATED CARBON 


ODOR: COLOR: TASTE 


Ix 1453 the Turks conquered Constantinople and thus ended 
most of the trading between Europe and the East. It thus became 
difficult to secure spices which were so necessary to disguise or 
mask the objectionable flavors then present in foods. In an en- 
deavor to still obtain these desirable spices, efforts were made to 
reach the East by other routes, which finally resulted in the voy- 
ages of Columbus, who died believing that he had discovered a 
new way to the East. Thus man’s craving for desirable flavors 
was a most important influence in the discovery of America. 


Today less emphasis is placed on disguising the flavor, but more 
on the removal of those unpleasant flavors and odors by purifica- 
tion with activated carbon, thus satisfying man’s desire for 
palatability. 


The elevation of living standards, so pronounced during the 
present century, has brought about a corresponding elevation of 
quality standards in products destined for human consumption. 
The part activated carbon plays in the removal of objectionable 
colors, odors and flavors from food products can be realized when 
we consider that it is utilized in the purification of such products 
as cane, beet, corn, and maple sugars; cane, corn, maple and 
sorghum syrups; honey; vegetable oils, including cottonseed, corn, 
cocoanut, linseed, olive, palm, palm kernel, peanut, and soya bean ; 
lard, and other animal fats; glycerine; gelatine; beverages, includ- 
ing wines, whisky, neutral spirits, beer, and cider; fruit juices; 
vinegar; organic (for soft drinks), and other acids; and a long 
list of chemical, drug, and pharmaceutical products, many of which 
are incorporated in medicines found in our homes. To make these 
products more saleable through their greater palatability, activated 
carbon plays the important role of improver of flavor and odor, 
through the removal by adsorption of the undesirable flavors and 
impurities. 


Later advertisements will explain the basic principles 
relating to purification with Activated Carbon. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL SALES 


DIVISION WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue - . - New York 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND 
35 £. Wacker Drive 1322 Widener Bidg. 417 Schofield Bidg. 
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Firmer Price Tone Reported In Chinawood Oil 


Fear of Shortage Again In Evidence—Linseed Shipments 
Heavier and Quotations Advance—Fish Oil Steady—Buyers 
Show Greater Interest in Futures—*Soapers” Not Active— 


For the first time now in several months 
advances outnumbered declines in the fats 
and oils. Buyers watching the trend of the 
market for signs of a turn were more in- 
clined in the past 30 days to place some 
future commitments in contrast to the 
general policy of the past several months 
of purchasing for immediate needs only. 
Stocks of oils in consumer hands are at a 
very low point and the flurry of interest 
in paint oils in the last few weeks brought 
about a strengthening of the price struc- 
ture. In many quarters the opinion was 
expressed that only the uncertainty of the 
foreign situation prevented heavier pur- 
chasing with the inevitable rise in prices. 
Admittedly the fats and oils markets are 
at the moment in a delicate balance and 
even a slight improvement in sentiment 
and the outlook in business activity would 
be sufficient to give additional strength to 
the general price structure. 

Although Chinawood showed very little 
net gain for the month, the last 10 days 
of March witnessed a decided turn about 
in the market outlook. Consumers were 
more actively interested in placing orders, 
while, on the other hand, news from China 
was extremely vague as to the current 
situation. There is some fear that it will 
be practically impossible to move supplies 
out of China during the next 30 to 60 
days. Perilla prices moved into higher 
ground in sympathy with the better tone 
in Chinawood. 

A much better demand for linseed was 
reported by crushers 
weeks. 


in the past few 
Some fear had been expressed 
that the spring painting season was not 
likely to be a satisfactory one, but de- 
spite late buying the volume now is ex- 
pected to be heavy. The price structure 
firmed with the improvement in commit- 
ments. Crushers report, however, that 
spot buying was below expectations for 
this period of the year and the general 
firmness in prices could be attributed 
largely to the heavy movement of oil 
against existing contracts. 

“Soapers” were in and out of the mar- 
ket last month, but only in a small way. 
The volume of business placed was rela- 
tively small. Buyers were in a cautious 
mood awaiting developments in the hear- 
ings before the Senate Finance Committee 
on the question of increasing the tariff 
rates on several of the important oils. 
While there was little expectation that 
the higher rates would be recommended 
because of the opposition of the Presi- 
dent, buyers were apprehensive because 
several 


powerful groups favored the 
higher rates. 
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A steady tone was in evidence for both 
crude and refined fish oils, and the weak- 
ness prevailing in the last few months ap- 
peared to be entirely overcome in the past 
30 days. The animal oils and fats also 
showed definite signs of firmness in con- 
trast to the pronounced weakness of the 
past few months. 


Study In Salmon Oil 

The Pacific industry of the 
U. S. and Alaska provides a source of raw 
materials capable of yielding approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 gals. of salmon oil an- 
nually from waste material, but produc- 
tion has seldom exceeded 200,000 gals. 

The Bureau of Fisheries, Dept. of Com- 
merce, has just concluded a detailed study 
of salmon oil. The results of this study 
are included in the Fisheries Investiga- 
tional Report. Data should be of inter- 
est in evaluating certain problems of pro- 
duction and distribution and suggest possi- 
bilities for the wider use of salmon oils. 
Copies of the report can be had at 5c a 
copy from the Supt. of Documents, Wash- 
ington. 


salmon 


Craig Forms Company 

M. D. Craig, formerly with Murray Oil 
Products, and more recently with L. N. 
Jackson & Co., N. Y. City, has formed 
the Craig Company, 21 West st., tele- 
phone Whitehall 4-3966. He will handle 
oils and other raw materials for the paint 
and allied fields. 


Platt Promoted 
Walter F. Platt, manager, Philadelphia 
area for Archer-Daniels-Midland since 
’33, has been made eastern sales manager 
for Werner G. Smith Co., Cleveland, a 
division of A-D-M. He will maintain 
headquarters in Philadelphia. 


Obituaries 


Dr. Arthur Edward Hill, 58, professor 
of chemistry at the College of Arts and 
Pure Sciences of N. Y. U., died March 16 
of pneumonia after a month’s illness. He 
was descended from John and Priscilla 
Alden and from John Hilla, 17th century 
settler in Maine. 

Dr. Hill graduated from N.Y.U., in 
01, received his M.S. in ’03 from the 
same institution. He obtained his Ph.D. 
from the University of Freiburg, Ger- 
many, a year later, and returning to the 
U. S., joined the N. Y. U. faculty. In 
05 he was made assistant professor and 
an associate professor two years later. 
In ’19 he became professor of chemistry. 
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Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
Mar. 31 Feb. 28 
Oil, Chinawood, tks. $0.152 $0.1434 
Oil linseed, boiled, bbls. .093 .09 
k .087 .084 
raw, bbls. 089 .086 
tks. 083 08 
Oil oleo, No. 1, bbls. 0814 .0734 
No. 2, bbls. .08 .07 
Oil Palm, niger, ship. .032 .03 
Oil palmkernel, bulk 0345 .0340 
Oil perilla, drs. 095% 0914 
tks. .091 .089 
Oil sardine, crude, tks. 31 .30 
Oil, Tallow, acidless 08'4 08 
DECLINED 
Oil olive, denat., bbls. $0.85 $0.88 
Oil olive, foots, bbls. 0676 .07 











Dr. Hill served as chairman of the divi- 
sion of inorganic and physical chemistry 
ot the A. C. S. in 1924, chairman of the 
N. Y. section of the society in ’31 and 
The Journal of the 
American Chemical Society in 1923-33. 


John Jay Watson 


John Jay Watson, 64, president, Inter 
national Agricultural Chemical, died sud 
denly on March 30 from a heart attack 


associate editor of 


while at work in his office in the Albany 
Exchange Bank Bldg., Albany, Ga. He 
owned a plantation, Hickory Grove, on 
the outskirts of Albany and spent his win 
ters there. Mr. Watson was also widely 
known in the rubber field. 
The former president of 
prominent in Rhode 


Fru.€., 


Island politics for 


was 
many years. He became connected with 
the fertilizer field in 1913 when he was 
elected treasurer of I.A.C. Ten 
later he became president. 
Other Deaths Last Month 

Dr. Thomas Whitney Benson Welsh, 


former assistant professor at Cornell, died 
at his home in Ithaca, on March 14. 
After serving in the C. W. S. as a captain 
during the World War, he joined Car- 
bide in charge of its research laboratory. 
Later he started a consulting practice in 
Ithaca, 

Dr. Emanuel yon Salis, 80, former 
general manager and vice-president of 
Bayer Aspirin Co., died in Beverly Hills 
on March 8. He was also very well- 
known in dyestuff circles. 

Aubrey Bartlett, 62, president, Bartlett 
Chemicals, Inc., New Orleans chemical 
distributor, died on March 26, following 
a heart attack. 


years 


W. E. Cotter, general counsel for 
Union Carbide, is chairman of the chem- 
ical division of the Greater N. Y. Fund 
Drive which gets under way on April 17 
with a goal of $10,000,000 to help 380 
health and welfare agencies. 
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Important Price Changes 


ADVANCED 
Mar. 31 Feb. 28 
Blood, high-grade, Chgo. $3.35 $3.25 
Tankage, ungrd. 3.40 3.35 


DECLINED 


Blood, dried, imp. $2.75 $2.85 
Bone, raw, imp. 26.00 26.50 
Tankage, imp. 3.10 3.15 











Wright Scores Investigation 

With scores of agents of the Dept. of 
Justice swarming into the offices of ferti- 
lizer companies seeking to uncover evi- 
dence of “trust” practices, W. T. Wright, 
president of the National Fertilizer Asso- 
ciation, stated on March 3: “It is my 
feeling and hope that such an investiga- 
tion will put a stop to the unfair reports 
of monopolistic practices which have been 
in circulation and scotch for all time the 
old myth as to the existence of a ‘fer- 
tilizer trust.’ ” 


Drop In Company Profits 

Profits of 8 fertilizer companies in 38 
were 53.2% smaller than in ’37, according 
to a survey of profits of leading manufac- 
turing corporations published in the 
National City Bank’s March review of 
economic conditions, Sixty chemical com- 
panies showed a 


(including fertilizer) 


decline of 38.0% and 940 manufacturing 
corporations of all types had a decline of 
56.5%. Rate of return for fertilizer com- 
panies was again relatively low; compara- 
tive figures on per cent. return on net 
worth for the last two years follow :— 


1937 1938 
8 fertilizer corporations ... 7.5 3.4 
| 15.0 8.6 
940 total manufacturing ..... 10.5 4.4 


Deaths of the Month 

Clarence Carlyle Whiting, 94, father of 
George A. Whiting, president, Standard 
Wholesale Phosphate & Acid Works, on 
March 1 after a short illness. After serv- 
ing in the Confederate forces he became 
a broker in fertilizer materials. 
Dushane 
Acme 


Penniman, secretary-treasurer, 
March 5. 
He was stricken with a heart attack while 
on the golf course and died shortly after 
reaching his home. 


Guano, Baltimore, on 


John G. Curtis, 
formerly with Chilean Nitrate Sales, died 
on March 8 after an illness of 3 years. 


Weather Hurts Insecticide Sales 

Shipments of insecticides and fungicides 
have been normal to dealers and distribu- 
tors, but sales for consumption have been 
below normal mainly because of the wet 
and cold weather prevailing over most of 
the South. Prices remained firm. Pro- 
ducers look for volume expansion in April. 
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Weather Delays Mixed Fertilizer Sales 


Industry Looks for 10-15% Cut In Tonnage—Prices of 
Mixed Goods Hold Steady—Natural Ammoniates Quoted 
at Slightly Lower Levels—lIndustry Investigation On— 


The cold, unseasonable weather in the 
South held responsible for the 
lethargy which prevailed in the markets 


was 


for raw fertilizer materials during most 
of last month. 
stocked, in most instances, for their nor- 


Mixers are adequately 


mal volume of business and few appear to 
be in the mood to stock up heavily. Prices 
for most of the natural ammoniates see- 
sawed back and forth within very narrow 
limits. Importers quoted slightly lower 
prices for tankage and dried blood. Little 
interest was manifested in potashes or 
Nitrate of 
cyanamid, and other important nitrogen 


phosphates. soda, sulfate, 
products were unchanged in price. 
Spring sales in Southern 
states were unfavorably affected early last 
month by an excessive amount of rain in 
areas. This, of 
course, has tended to delay the season, 
and has strengthened the belief of many 
in the industry that there will be at least 
a 10% decrease in tonnage and possibly a 
loss as high as 15%. Prices of mixed 
goods are just about the same as last year 
and little price cutting has been reported. 
But with the Dept. of Justice flooding 
the industry with investigators looking 


fertilizer 


the cotton-growing 


for signs of monopoly and _ price-fixing 
and with an outlook of restricted tonnage 
ahead, there exist at least two good 
reasons for the industry once again to 
fall into its most common fault—severe 
price competition. 

Tag Sales Off 9% 

February fertilizer tag sales in 17 
states was 9% below February of ’38 and 
was 15% less than two years ago. Total 
for the month was 684,765 tons. Decline 
from last year in the 12 Southern states 
as a group was 9%. In 4 of these states 
increases were shown over February of 
38, with the most pronounced gain in 
Mississippi. A particularly sharp drop 
occurred in Georgia, where sales in recent 
months have been above last year. There 
is some indication that tags were pur- 
chased there earlier than usual this sea- 
son. As January had _ been 
slightly above last year, the decline in the 
January-February period was not as large 
as it was in February alone. 

Sales in the South in the first 8 months 
of the current fiscal year totaled 1,775,569 
tons, against 1,793,825 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of last year and 1,852,160 
The loss in the July- 
February period in ’39 is roughly 4% 
from the same months of last year. There 
was a 5% drop in February tonnage in 
the Midwest from the figure for ’38. 

Sales in January and February in the 
past 3 years have been substantially under 


sales in 


tons two years ago. 
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the ’30 peak. This is due in part to a 
change in the seasonal distribution of 
sales during the year. In ’30 the January- 
February sales accounted for more than 
28% of the year’s total, in contrast to a 
ratio of 21% in ’37 and 23% in ’38. 

Uncertainty over the farm outlook is 
probably tending to delay purchase of 
tags to some extent. Outlook at the mo- 
ment is for a 7,000,000 ton fertilizer year. 
There is good prospect of better prices 
for farm products next fall, and it is fore- 
cast that farm cash income for the year 
will be around 8 or 8% billion dollars as 
against 7.6 billions in ’38. 


Decline In Superphosphate Output 


Downward trend in superphosphate 
production which lasted throughout ’38 
continued in January. Drop amounted to 
12% from January a year ago and 16% 
from the same month two years ago. In 
the first 7 months of the fiscal year pro- 
duction was 19% less than in the corre- 
sponding period of last year, with north- 
ern producers reporting a 22% decline 
and southern producers 17%. Shipments 
in January held up rather well, being 
nearly as large as a year ago. 

January production of sulfuric by fer- 
tilizer manufacturers, as reported by the 
Bureau of the Census, totaled 181,386 
tons, as compared with 176,923 tons in 
December of ’38 and 183,794 tons in Jan- 
uary of ’38. Production in January of 
37 was 176,492 tons. 

February sulfate of ammonia output 
totaled 41,780 tons, as compared with 
45,756 in January, a decline of 8.7%. 
However, month. 
Production in February of ’38 amounted 
to only 33,481 tons. 


February is a_ short 


Exports, Imports Show Loss 


January exports of fertilizers and fer- 
tilizer materials totaled 85,542 long tons, 
valued at $859,311. This represents a 
drop of 21% in tonnage and 36% in value 
from the ’38 corresponding month. There 
was a particularly sharp drop in exports 
of nitrogenous materials. Potash exports 
were larger than a year ago. In the first 
7 months of the current fiscal year, from 
July through January, export tonnage 
was 11% less than a year ago, but was 
higher than two years ago. 

January -imports amounted to 145,995 
long tons and were valued at $3,399,974. 
There was a decline of 14% in tonnage 
and 8% in value. Volume of potash salts 
was off 186,000 tons in the first 7 months 
of the fiscal year, while January potash 
imports were only 47% as large as in 
January of ’38 and but 18% as large as 
in January of 37. 
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Wattle Bark Quotations Lowered Sharply 


Solid Extract Is 


Also Reduced—Varnish Gums Weak— 


Several Reductions In Egg Albumen—Bonedry Shellac At 
18ce—Large Naval Stores Loan Expected—Rosin Firmer— 


A rather irregular market existed for 
the past 30 days in natural dyestuffs and 
tanstuffs. Actual placea 
somewhat improved over the February 


level and was greatly in excess of the 


business was 


tonnage in March of last year. 

Buyers are still adhering pretty closely 
to the policy of hand-to-mouth purchasing. 
There are some indications that higher 
prices on certain natural raw materials 
are on the way and perhaps only the un- 
certainty over the foreign situation has 
prevented 


several important price ad- 


vances from being placed in effect. There 


seems to be a definite reaction on the 


part of sellers against granting further 
price concessions in order to move goods. 
As a result, offerings of many items 


have been very light in the past 30 days. 
This 


higher price levels. 


is usually a sign of approaching 


On the bearish side, however, there is 
some concern over the continuance of the 
present rate of activity in textiles. Cer- 
tainly much of the expected spring rise 
in textiles has failed to materialize. In 
the tanning field the outlook is definitely 
more promising and the general belief is 
this will be one of the best shoe years 
on record. 

Weakness was in evidence in wattle 
bark. A decline of $1.75 per ton was re- 
ported in East African material and a 50c 
reduction South African. 
The also available at 
lower prices, the net loss being 3c, bring- 


was made in 


solid extract was 


ing the new quotation to 4c in 
quantities. 


large 
This was the first price re- 
vision in a long period. A slightly higher 
market was reported for mangrove bark, 
a 75c increase raising the price to $24 per 
ton. A weaker tone was reported for 
ground Italian sumac and also for the 
leaf material, 

Quotations for Gambier, Singapore 
cubes and plantation material were lowered 
Mc in each case. The former is now held 
at 8'4c and the latter 834c. Actual pur- 
chasing was light and the new quotations 
were largely nominal in character. 

A mixed movement was 
the principal varnish gums. 


outnumbered 


reported in 

Declines still 
and competition 
was quite keen on several grades. Pur- 
chasing was in slightly better volume, but 
was far from being normal for this period 
of the year, 
porters, 


increases 


according to leading im- 


Pronounced carried 


weakness crystal 
albumen to excep- 


tionally low price levels. 


and powdered egg 
Several sep- 
arate reductions were made during the 


30 day period. Lack of buying interest 
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and easiness in the shell egg market were 
the reasons advanced for tumble in quo- 
tations. 

Shellac markets turned downward last 
month just at a time when some at least 
were looking for firmness in prices. Lack 
of buying continued and suppliers were 
willing to make concessions to obtain 
available. 
Bonedry was lowered to 18c, a decline 
of lc, while TN and Superfine both were 


what restricted volume was 


off Ye to 10c and 10%c respectively. 
Trading in waxes was largely routine. 
Japan Wax held at price 
levels, but added firmness was in evidence 
in the primary market. 


unchanged 


Carnauba was 
offered at slightly lower prices, due to 
rather keen 
importers. 


local 
Outlook in the primary mar- 
ket is for 


competition between 


higher prices eventually, 
according to cable advices from Brazil. 
Turpentine and rosin prices stiffened in 
the last half of the month. News that 
the Commodity Credit Corporation had 
tentatively approved a 
totaling approximately 


loan program 
$18,000,000  pro- 
vided an incentive for higher prices, and 
quite a little buying was in evidence in 
the primary markets. Although the naval 
stores group asked for $20,000,000, it is 
expected that the amount that has been 
tentatively agreed upon will carry the 
industry through the whole of the present 
naval stores year. In the past season 3 
different loans totaling only $12,500,000 
were made and the uncertainty had a 
bearish effect on prices throughout most 
of the 12-months period. 

New loan authorization will be for the 
purpose of supporting the ’39 conservation 
program, which is expected to result in 
a curtailment of 25% in 


20% 


and 
in production as compared with ’38. 


croppage 


Another Starch Plant? 
Possibility of building a sweet potato 
starch plant at Bethel, N. C., was dis- 
cussed at a meeting of potato growers 
and state agricultural officials, held on 
March 6, at the office of Prof. M. E. 
Gardner at Raleigh, N. C. 


New Kaolin Source 
J. M. Huber, Inc., 460 W. 34th st., 
N. Y. City, has opened a large new de- 
posit of kaolin, or China clay, in Twiggs 
County, Georgia, about 15 miles south of 


Macon. The shipping point is Phillips, 
Ga. 


Discuss Chemurgic Outlook 
Howard R. Houston, Cyanamid; Dr. 
P. D. Patterson, Freeport Sulphur; and 
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Natural Raw 


Materials 














Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
Mar. 31 Feb. 28 
Gum, East India Batu, 
unscraped $0.04'4 $0.04 
nubs and chips 044 .0334 
Gum, dammar, Singa- 
pore, No. 3 053% 0514 
DECLINED 
Albumen, egg, cryst. $0.65 $0.71 
powdered .70 .76 
Annatto, seed .06'4 07% 
Gambier, plantation .08 0814 
Singapore cubes .08%%4 .08'4 
Gum, Batavia, AD .14 1414 
AE 11% 12% 
D 125 13% 
Gum, Singapore Rasak 
nubs 0956 10 
Gum, copal, Pontianak, 
bold, mixed 134% 14 
split 125% 13% 
chips 07% .073% 
Gum, dammar, No. 1, 
Singapore 135% 1434 
Shellac, bonedry 18 .19 
TN 10 10% 
Superfine 10% All 
Sumac, leaf 68.00 70.00 
Wattle bark, E. African 34.75 36.50 
S. African 38.25 38.50 
solid extract .04 043% 
Wax, carnauba, No. 3, 
chalky .28 .29 
Dr. J. W. Turrentine were among the 
speakers at the recent National Farm 
Chemurgic Meeting, held at Jackson, 


Miss., March 29-April 1. Richard W. 
Leche, governor of Louisiana, presided at 
the chemical Charles S. 
Williamson, Tulane, spoke on “The 
Chemical Industry Comes South.” 


program, Dr. 


Consultants Form Group 

The American Council of Commercial 
Laboratories has been formed by leading 
research and testing laboratories in order 
to maintain testing, research, inspection 
and laboratory art as a whole upon a high 
plane and to conduct their operations in 
such a manner as to insure confidence. 
Officers of the council are: President, 
Preston S. Millar, of the Electrical Test- 
ing Laboratories, N. Y. City; vice-presi- 
dent, M. L. Patzig, of the Patzig Testing 
Laboratories, Des Moines, lowa; treas- 
urer, A. R. Ellis, of the Pittsburgh Test- 
ing Laboratories, Pittsburgh, Pa.; secre- 
tary, D. E. Douty, of the U. S. Testing 
Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


Now in Test Production 
The du Pont Company reports that 
nylon is now coming into limited test pro- 
duction. 


According to reports, negotia- 


tions are in progress between du Pont and 
Courtauld'’s, Ltd., and I. C. I. for rights in 
Great Britain to manufacture nylon. 

R. S. Solinsky, formerly assistant vice- 
president of National Can, is now presi- 
dent of Cans, Inc., 325 W. Ohio st., 
Chicago. Company will make a full line 
of containers. 
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Pigments 


and Filters 





Important Price Changes 


ADVANCED 
Mar. 31 Feb. 28 
Lead, stearate ....... $0.25 $0.23 
DECLINED 
Aluminum stearate $0.16 $0.19 
Casein, 20-30 ......... .07%4 .08 
80-100 .08 .0814 
Gum ester (local) .06 06% 
Gypsum, Plaster of 
Paris (local) 14.00 15.00 
Lithol toner, contract .62 .68 











January Sales Up 131446% 

January sales of paint, varnish, lacquer 
and fillers recorded a 1342% advance over 
the like ’°38 month. Total sales for 738, 
however, showed a decrease of 17% from 
Total sales of 680 
establishments in January, as reported by 
the Bureau of the Census, amounted to 
$25,166,042, as compared with $22,115,195 
in January of ’38. January trade sales of 
paint, varnish, and lacquer totaled $12,- 
496,706, a gain over the $11,448,115 in the 
like period of ’38. Industrial sales com- 
pared as follows: 


the previous year. 


January '39 January '38 


eee $10,269,334 $8,282,661 

Paint & Varnish ... 6,942,879 5,455,659 

eee re ee 8,326,455 2,534,491 
Sales of plastic paints in January 


showed a slight gain, the total amounting 
to 464,629 Ibs., comparing favorably with 
411,519 lbs. in December of ’38 and with 
445,121 lbs. in January of ’38. Sales of 
cold water paints had a value of $337,358, 
as against $282,555 in December and but 
$286,396 in January of last year. January 
sales volume of calcimines amounted to 
5,334,339 Ibs., a gain over the 5,249,007 
Ibs. in December of last year but a de- 
cided loss from the 6,312,692 Ibs. in Janu- 
ary a year ago. 


Discusses Color Fading 

Despite the fact that it was “bucking” 
the opposition of the dinner of the Drug, 
Chemical and Allied Trades Section of 
the N. Y. Board of Trade, held the same 
evening, the jointly sponsored dinner, on 
March 9, of the N. Y. Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Association and the N. Y. Paint 
and Varnish Production Club attracted 
over 400. Harold W. Rambusch, presi- 
dent of the Decorating Co., 
told the members that all colors used on 
the N. Y. World’s Fair had faded since 
they were first 


Rambusch 


applied and urged the 
paint chemist to develop greater knowl- 
edge about color endurance. 


Chemical & Pigment Co., an affiliate of 
American Zirconium, Baltimore, is erect- 
ing a brick and _ concrete 
building. 


two-story 
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Better Demand for Pigments Reported 


Quotations Renewed On Most Items For Second Quarter— 
Keen Competition In Ester Gum In N. Y. Area—Lithol Toner 
Declines 6c—Improved Outlook Good For Paint Sales— 


Activity in the raw paint material field 
spurted ahead in March at a lively pace 


following 
| anaes ee Oe ey 
[ seston PAINT, VARNISH, LACQUER, the rather 
aoe ica il AND FILLERS discourag - 
| | SALES REPORTED BY 579 ESTABLISHMENTS B 
a ‘en "Sm ing  ddull- 
“| <4 ness which 
wef 94" a | character- 
Soe yt [~ Tosh ui ized_trad- 
Pe oe i; = Noe ing during 
| | - 
26 pet fp +N | most ot 
Fr as dared |i February. 
ee es | While off 


to a rather 
late season- 
al start, it 
now ap- 
that the spring season will be a 
fairly satisfactory one, at least when com- 
pared to the trend during the second 
quarter of last year. 
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Paint sales look up 


pears 


Price stability prevails in most items. 
Lead stearate was advanced 2c to a basis 
of 25c per Ib., while precipitated aluminum 
stearate was reduced 3c to a level of 16c 
for carlots and 17c for l.c.l. quantities. 
The weakness in casein became still more 
pronounced and two separate reductions of 
Mc each brought quotations down to 7c 
for standard grade material in carlots and 
8c for 80-100 mesh grade. 

Ester Competitive in N. Y. Area 

Highly competitive conditions in ester 
gum in the N. Y. Metropolitan area 
finally forced producers to cut to 6c in 
carlot quantities. Not all manufacturers 
met the lower price at once, but by the 
last part of the month all sources of 
supply were naming the lower figure. In 
all other Eastern centers quotations were 


held unchanged at 6%c-7c; likewise the 
midwest prices of 634c-7c were unaltered. 

Lithol toner was again competitive and 
a 6c decline brought the contract price 
down to 62c and the spot quotation to 67c. 
Competition was also responsible for a 
$1 per ton reduction in gypsum in the 
N. Y. City market and vicinity. 

A healthy demand was noted for all of 
the principal pigments, including the im- 
portant lead derivatives. Shipments of 
zinc oxide were specially gratifying to the 
producers, Even a slightly stronger tone 
was in evidence in the principal varnish 
gums which have been notably weak now 
for several months past. While several 
new price reductions were reported, there 
was evidence that under the stimulus of 
improved both and 
supply were under- 
f mind on the matter of 


demand importers 
primary sources of 
going a change 
prices that 


harder to obtain. 


and 


concessions would be 
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Stability was added to the markets for 
raw paint materials by the lack of price 
changes going into the second quarter of 
the year. Suppliers of raw materials are 
expecting a satisfactory volume of re- 
placement business over the next 60 days. 

So far indications of a substantial im- 
provement in paint sales have been lack- 
ing, although the industry is quite opti- 
mistic over the spring outlook. A con- 
servative forecast of between 10% and 
20% expansion over last year’s volume 
seems safe to make, based on present con- 
ditions. Estimates of increases in build- 
ing and construction awards of 60% for 
the first quarter and 35% for the second 
are heard in the trade, but renovations and 
alterations this spring apparently will be 
made only where absolutely necessary, so 
that paint sales will not increase com- 
mensurately with new building. A grad- 
ual upturn is looked for as the new con- 
struction reaches the painting stage. Sales 
in the N. Y. Metropolitan area are up, 
largely because of the effect of the N. Y. 
World’s Fair. 
sections have been slow in stocking up, 
but definite indications are to be seen that 
this situation is being rapidly overcome. 


Dealers, in general, in all 


First quarter paint sales are estimated 
to have reached $80,000,000 to $85,000,000, 
which if so would represent an advance 
of 15% to 20% over the first quarter of 
last year, but 
volume in the 


under the 
period of 1937. 
March sales were estimated to have shown 
a gain of 30% to 35% over February. 

At no time since ’29 has the February 
volume of residential building equaled the 
total for February, 1939. Residential con- 
tracts awarded in the 37 Eastern states 
amounted to $79,020,000, according to 
F. W. Dodge Corp. This total represents 
a gain of 98% over the February, 1938, 
total which amounted to $40,023,000. 


considerably 


same 


Consumer Campaign Planned 

The Lead Industries Association is be- 
ginning a 3-year advertising campaign, 
making use of national consumer and 
trade publications, in behalf of white lead 
paints. This is the first major advertis- 
ing campaign of the Association. 


Aid For Refugees 

Spurred by the Central European crisis, 
leading members of the paint industry are 
taking a major role in plans for the 
launching of the largest campaign for 
refugees ever undertaken, according to an 
announcement from the headquarters of the 
newly organized N. Y. United Jewish Ap- 
peal for Refugees and Overseas Needs, 
200 Madison ave., N. Y. City. 
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WITH TWO NEW DEPARTMENTS 
TO AID PAINT FORMULATORS 


ONE devoted to research in the development of 
improved colors and better pigment combi- 
nations for paints, lacquers and enamels— 


THE OTHER a service organization created to 
assist manufacturers in the application of 
Lavanburg colors to individual requirements. 


Your inquiries are invited. 


FRED L. LAVANBURG COMPANY, INC. 
Division of Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. 


Factory General Offices 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. DETROIT, MICH. 
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Prices Current 


Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers 
for spot New York, immediate shipment, unless otherwise 
specified. Products sold f. 0. b. works are specified as such. 
Import chemicals are so designated. Resale stocks when a 
market factor are quoted in addition to maker’s prices and 


indicated 


“second hands.” 


Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. Quotations 


Heavy Chemicals, Coal-tar Products, Dye-and-@ 
Tanstuffs, Colors and Pigments, Fillers and 


Sizes, 


Fertilizer and _ Insecticide 


Materials, 


Petroleum Solvents and Chemicals, Naval Stores, 
Fats and Oils, etc. 


f.o. b. mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so 


designated. 


Raw materials are quoted New York, f. 0. b., or ex-dock. 
Materials sold f. 0. b. works or delivered are so designated. 
The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices 
from different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities 
or both. Containers named are the original packages most 


commonly used. 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 


1926 Average—$1.00 


1937 Average $1.10 - 


Jan. 1939 $1.25 - 


Mar. 


1939 $1.25 








Current 1939 1938 Current 1939 1938 
Market Low High Low’ High Market Low High Low Higt 
Acetaldehyde, drs. c-l, wks Ib 4000104 .14 Muriatic, 18°, 120 Ib cbys, 
peters aldol, 95% B 50 os drs c-l, a lb. 1.50 1.50 1.50 
“= gaia eR a a ee | tks, wks *- 2.100 Ib. 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Acetamide, tech, Icl, kgs Ib, 28.5 28 50 «32.60 20°, ebys, c-l, wks. 100 Ib. 1.75 1.75 1.75 
Acetanilid, tech, 150 ib? ybIs Ib. .22 22 29 29 s32 tks, wks ... ..100 Ib. 1.10 1.10 1.10 
‘Acetic pete oe Pag tg 22°, c-l, cbys, wks. .100 1b. 2.25 225 2.29 
f.o.b. wks, frt all’d ....Ib. .10% .11 10% .11 10% «11 tks, wks ...... ..1001lb. ... = 1.60 5 aon HAO 1.60 
Acetin, tech, drs. aap: ' 33 : .33 vee 33 CE MONVEL@ occa inca Ib. 06% .07% .06% .07% .06% .07% 
Acetone, tks, f.o.b. wks, frt N & W, 250 Ib bbls ee 8 .85 87 .85 .87 85 .87 
all’d Ib 04% .04% .04%4 ‘ 0434 Naphthenic, 240-280 s.v., —_ .10 .13 10 13 10 .13 
pod c-l, f.0.b. wks, frt all’d Ib. 0534 053%. 05% Sludges, drs ie .05 ; .05 : .05 
Acety] chloride, 100 lb cbys lb. 55 68 55 .68 35 .68 Naphthionic, tech,2501b bbls i .60 65 .60 65 .60 65 
Nitric, 36°, 135 ib — c-l, 
ACIDS wks ... 100 Ib. c 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Abietic, kgs, bbls 5 sib. 083% .09 0834 .09 0834 .10 38°, c-l, cbys, wks» 100 Ib. c 5.50 5.50 5.50 
Acetic, 28%, 400 lb bbls, 40°, cbys, c- al: wks 100 lb. c 6.00 6.00 6.00 
c-l, wks 100 Ibs. 2.23 2.23 2.23 42°, c-l, cbys, wks 100 lb, c : 6.50 6.50 6.50 
glacial, bbls, c-l, wks 100 lbs. 7.62 7.62 7.62 CP, cbys, delv Ib, 11% .12% 11% .12% .11% .12% 
wecial, USP, bbls, c-l, a Oxalic, 300 1b bbls, wks, or 
100 Ibs. 10.25 10.25 10.25 N Y Ib. 10% .12 103% .12 10% .12 
doeusie dieshic. USP, 225 lb d Phosphoric, 85 %, USP, ebyslb. .12 .14 I. .14 12 14 
bbls Ib. .50 .50 50 60 50%, acid, c-l, drs, wks .lb. .06 08 .06 .08 .06 .08 
Adipic, kgs, bbls nthe, Je 72 42 75%, acid, c-l, drs, wks. Ib. 07% 071% 07% .10% 
Anthrat vilic, ref’d, bbls Mm: 42.35 1.20 2.15 1.20 1.15 1.20 Picramic, 300 lb bbls, wks Ib. 65 .70 65 .70 .65 .70 
tech, bbls . Ib my 4.) 75 75 Picric, kgs, wks : lb. 35 40 35 .40 Pe .40 
Ascorbic, bot — oz. 2.75 3.00 2.75 3.25 : —- 98% wks, drs ~ . 22 22 .22 
Battery, cbys, wks 100 Ibs. 1.60 2.55 1.60 2.55 1.60 2.55 -16 17% .16 17% 16 17% 
Benzoic tech, 100 lb kgs Ib. . 47 +3 47 43 47 Pyrogallic, tech, lump, on. 
USP, 100 Ib kgs lb. 5 139 54 59 54 59 DUE, ecm c haw | ae 1.05 1.05 1.05 
Boric, tech, gran, 80 tons, COVEG: MEE i icaes 5 on Ib. 1.45 1.63 1.45 1.63 1.45 1.63 
gs, delv ; tona 96.00 96.00 95.00 96.00 Ricinoleic, DUS osc cvs cD Fe 35 35 .38 
Broenner’s, bbls lb. 1.11 1.11 ie tech, bbls Ib. Pe | sae wid 
Butyric, edible, c-l,wks,cbyslb. 1.20 1.30 1.20 1.30 1.20 1.30 Salicylic, tech, 125 lb bbls, 
synthetic, c-l, drs, wks. Ib. 22 ae ; 7 nn i ae “ae || re ae Re 33 
wks, Icl : Ib. as 23 sae USP, bbls gests Ib. 35 40 39 -40 35 45 
tks, wks Peles Ib. eA .21 21 Sebacic, tech, drs, wks . lb. . nom. nom. .37 41 
Camphoric, drs eR Ib. 5.50 5.70 5.50 5.70 5.50 5.70 Succinic, s ak lb ae PY : PY ‘ ao 
Caproic, normal, drs. Ib 35 35 Sulfanilic, 250 lb bbls, wks Ib. 17 18 ol? 18 17 18 
Chicago, bbl lb. 2.10 2.10 2.10 Sulfuric, 60°, tks, wks. .ton 13.00 . 13.00 13.00 
Chlorosulfonic, 1500 Ib drs, c-l, cbys, wks 100 Ib. 1.25 1.25 1.25 
wks Ib. .03 05 03% .05 03% 05 66°, tke, wks ..... ton 16.50 16.50 16.50 
Chromic, 993 . drs, delv Ib. .15 17% 15% 17% .15% 17% c-l, cbys, wks ....100 Ib 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Citric, U eee orys, 230 Ib CP, cbys, wks lb. 06% .071%% .06% .07% .06! 07% 
bbls. lb. 21 2% .2i 2214 .22 25 Fuming (Oleum) 20% tks, 
anhyd, gran, bbls .. Ib. b 24 24% .25 25% .26% wks ton. 18.50 : 18.50 18.50 
Cleve’s, 250 Ib bbls Ib. 57 7 50 57 Tannic, tech, 300 lb bbls. Ib. 40 47 .40 47 .40 47 
Cresylic, 99%, straw, HB, Tartaric, USP, gran, powd, 
drs, wks, frt equal . .gal. 63 .64 -63 .64 63 91 300 lb bbls Ib 27! 273% .27%% .273%4 .241% .27% 
99%, straw, LB, drs, wks, Tobias, 250 lb bbls ......1b. .65 .67 65 -67 65 67 
frt equal gal. 69 71 -69 71 .69 94 Trichloroacetic bottles Ib. 2.00 2.50 2.00 2.50 2.00 2.50 
resin grade, drs, wks, frt cgs ee ere b. L75 1:75 1.75 
equal S| Sar 09% .09 09%4 .09 11% Tungstic, tech, bbls ......]b. 1.70 1.80 1.70 1.80 1.65 2.00 
Crotonic, bbls, delv Ib. 21.50 21 .50 21 1.00 Vanadic, drs, wks . 1b 1.40 1:20 110 820 id ‘E20 
Formic, tech, 140 lb drs. .Ib. 10% .11% = .10! 11% 10% 11% Albumen, light waseien 225 |b. 
Fumaric, bbls Ib ; rf.) rb) 60 75 bbls ihe : lb. .52 60 60 Jao 60 
Fuming, see Sulfuric senses 2 ark, Bole onc .5 ss Ib. .13 18 3 .18 i 18 
Gallic, tech, bbls ? Ib. 70 Br 70 73 .70 AY ba egg, edible onl aie cig 67 4 78 77 ‘45 
USP. bbls seers — 81 7 (Bl 7 91 vegetable, edible ......lb. .74 (78 47 78 «674.78 
ramma, 225 lb bbls, wks ). 85 .85 ao 
H, 225 lb bbls, wks lb. .50 «55 50. 35 80) 485 ALCOHOLS 
Hydriodic. USP, 47%...b. 2.30 2.30 2:20 2.30 Alcohol, Amyl (from Pentane) 
Hydrobromic, 34% conct 155 Carel ae ee ee lb. .101 .101 .101 .106 
lb cbys, wks Ib. -42 .44 .42 .44 42 44 Gly GPS, GRY sce - eG | okt okt -116 
Hydrochloric, see muriatic lel. ars. Gé@lv....... 121 st21 121 .126 
Hydrocyanic, cyl, wks b 80 1.30 .80 1.30 80 1.30 Amyl, secondary, tks, delv 4 0sy% 084 08% 
Hydrofluoric, 30%, 400 Ib drs, c-l, delv E, cof 
bbls, wks .. Ib .07 07% .07 07% .07 07% Roses. sons eon : 09% 09% . 09% 
Hydrofluosilicic, 35%, 400 nC Be. CY re 68 1.00 68 1.00 .68 1.00 
bbls, wks Ib. .09 09% .09 .09%4 .09 15 Butyl, normal, tks, f.o.b. 
Lactic, 2 22%, dark,500 lb bbls Ib. 02% 02% .02% .023% .02% .02% wks, frt all’d cre ne 07%, .07% 08% .08% .09 
22% light ref’d, bbls. Ib. .03% .033% .03% .033%, .03% .03% c-l, drs, f.o.b. wks, 
44%. , light, 500 Ib bbls .Ib. 05% .053% .05% .053% .05% .05% frt all’d ; lb. d .08 084 .09! N91, «1 
44%, dark. 500 Ib bbls Ib. .06% .063% .06% .063%4 .06% .06% Butyl, secondary, tks, 
50%, water white, 500 delv see ora eieee lbh d .. .06 .06 .06 
Se eer ee Ib. .10% .11% .10% .11% .10% 11% el, drs, dely ..... |S ee .07 .07 .07 
USP X, 85%, cbys ....Ib. .42 45 .42 45 .42 .45 Capryl, drs, tech, wks ..lIb. 3 .85 85 85 
Lauric, drs. es. 113% .12% .11% .12% .08% .12% Cinnamic, bottles woe te. 2.00 2:50 2:00 2:50 2:00 2:59 
Laurent’s, 250 Ib bbls Ib. .45 .46 .45 .46 45 .46 Denatured, CD, 14,13; ‘el, 
Levulinic, 5 lb bot wks .. Ib. : 2.00 2.00 2.00 drs, wks |... ..gal.e 29% 29% 32 31 35 
Linoleic, bbls Oe eae .20 .20 : .20 tks, East, wks. gal. 21 21% 24 .23 29 
Maleic, powd, kgs ...... Ib. .30 .40 .30 .40 .30 .40 Western ane e-l, ‘ 
Malic, powd, kgs .. Ib. .45 .60 45 .60 645 .60 drs, wks gal. e 3414.34} .37 36 33 
Metanillic, 250 ib bbls | Ib, .60 65 60 65 .60 .65 Denatured, SD, ‘No. : tos. a 19% .22 22 -27 
Mixed, tks, wks N unit 06% .07% .06% .07% 06% .07% c-l, drs, wks .. gal. e Be A 251 .28 .28 33 
Sunit .008 .009 008 009 008 .009 cineca 
Monochloracetic, tech, bbls Ib. _ .16 -18 .16 18 -16 .18 c Yell e s. less in each case; d Spot prices are 
Mesoudiienic, this .....:. Ib. 150 1.60 150 1.60 1.50 1.60 all gg eg Ae igh 1 Sage yo 


a Powdered boric acid $5 a ton higher in each case; USP 


b Powdered citric is 
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%Zc higher; kegs are in each case “%c 
Is.; y Price given is per gal. 


$15 higher; 
higher than 








lc higher; e Anhydrous is 5c higher in each case; 


higher in each case. 


ABBREVIATIONS—Anhydrous, 


carboys, cbys; carlots, c-l; 
powdered, powd; refined, 


Chemical Industries 


ref’d; 


anhyd; 


less-than-carlots, 
tanks, tks; 


Icl; 


bgs; 
drums, 
works, 


bags, 


April, 


f Pure prices are lc 


barrels, bbls; 
drs; kegs, kgs; 


f.o.b., wks. 
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TECHNICAL AND C. P. ODORLESS GRADES 
Ss 
t al % r . . . . 
SOLDERING FLUX— gives excellent results when used either as a water solution or mixed 
= with vaseline or with shellac. No change in procedure is necessary. 

E DYE SOLVENT — difficultly soluble dyes are dissolved in molten acetamide and the solution 
rendered liquid at room temperature by adding water or a suitable aleohol. The solution 
is used as a master batch and avoids spotting from undissolved dyestuff. 

‘s SOLVENT — for almost all organic materials and many inorganic salts. Preparation acetonitrile. 
pharmaceutical products. 

Samples and further information on request 
v4, 
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“4 NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Copper Anodes 








Copper Acetate 
Copper Carbonate 
Cuprous Chloride 
Cupric Chloride 





7A Copper Cyanide 

) 

Copper Formate 

) 

' Copper Hydroxide 

) 

4 Copper Linoleate 

3 Copper Naphthenate 
Copper Nitrate 

)6 

6 Copper Oleate 

3M, 

Copper Oxide (Black) 
4, 


0 Q Copper Oxide (Red) 
9 Q THE HARSHAW CH EMICAL CO. Cupric Hydrate (Brown 
(O Manufacturers, Importers, Merchants Copper Oxalate 





6 Offices and Laboratories: Cleveland, Ohio 
4 Quality products since 1892 Copper Oxychloride 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Copper Oxychloride Sulphate 
Cincinnati, East Liverpool, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
Works at Cleveland and Elyria, Ohio, and Philadelphia, Pa. Copper Phosphate 

; Copper Powder 

are Copper Resinate 

Ic 

Copper Scale 

bis; 
gS; 





Copper Sulphate 
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Alcohol, Diacetone 











ms Ammonium Sulfate 
Ammonium Stearate Prices Current Borax 
Current 1939 1938 Current 1939 1938 
~ Market Low High Low’ High Market Low High Low High 
_ 10 s range ang 4 Ammonium (continued): 
, gage pure, c- h ; F Sulfate, dom, f.o.b., bulk ton 28.00 28.00 26.50 28.50 
~~ reer — 7 .09 .09 11LY 11% * cae ovo ag kgs 55 55 =e 55 
. .) m t 
— si 5: - Ib. 08% .08% .10% 10% “tha. ey = — .095 .095 -10 -10 11lyY 
yl, proof, molasses, c-l, drs, delv ........ Ib. 105 ; 
Oe wegen es gal. g 4.46 4.46 4.48% 4.04 4.51% i. ac, One... Ib. 113 13 i12 a 
cl, drs ...... gal. g 4.49 4.49 4.5414 4.10 4.59% tech, drs, delv ......1b. 10% 2... 10% wl 10% 
cj, this ..........gala 4.53 4.53 4.55% 4.11 4.5834 Secondary, tks, delv. Ib. 0814 ost: ‘08% 
Furfuryl, tech,S00Ib drsib. .25 35 25 135 25 .35 cl, dra, dely. .....-.. 1b. 09: 09% 1. © loo 
ae secondary tks,delv lb. ... 12 a 12 Se 12 tks, dely lect: eee "08% O84 oB¢2 
drs, dely ........ be 2 3 a... ae Chloride, norm, drs, wks Ib. 56 68.56. 16856168 
ranma drs — ved ag 3.25 = 3.25 at 3.25 eo a. drs, ‘wks ..... b. .0565 .0665 .0565 .077  .07 077 
om ree = hb meee ib, ee 25 7 ae “oe Mc ‘ae éxek is aha 0465 .0465 .06 are .06 
MN gS = ‘ wr YY ercaptan, drs, wks ...1b. 1.10 ee 1.10 : 1.10 
Be Be ee) a a 
MES: odie ee se wens . F 2 . 2 2 Y2 : » Icl, wks, drs Ds .26 ‘ 26 
a es eer eg 07% 07% 07% .08% Amylene, drs, wks ..... Ib. 102 11 2102 i 102 11 
orpori. ; ‘gmt "i ° __tks, wks . Ib. . 09 om .09 ; 09 
_ o.b. wks, fr = - ins — Oil, 960 Ib drs “a 14% ‘ 
; : Bee ee ae 4% 17% .14% .17% .14% .17% 
Reta 98%, drs, f.0.b.. ) Annatto fine ............ lb. 34 g 37° "34 37 , 34 7°35 
Tech 91% = — ; ss - ” poe ec naga : “d, ‘ie a ” ( si 
’ . nthr 
eer . 50 els 33% 33% 33% —_—.. eeeuyepe ks b 65 65 65 
ny = terms ral. .28%4 -28% .281% ss metal slabs, ton . 
. ; ots. 11% 11% 11% 1034 14 
PE ere gal. 37% Ci 37% Butter of, see Chloride. ‘ r , ' 
‘ tks, above terms . -~ 32% 32% 32% Chloride, soln cbys ....Ib. 17 “ee 17 
Spec Solvent, tks, wks = 2014 .20% .23 23 28 Needle, powd, bbls ....Ib.  .12 13 12 14 12% .16 
—— ammonia, 100 ga ne as ‘ Oxide, 500 lb bbls ..... i. «11 11% .11 12% .11% .16% 
ae eae “> 8 82 80 82 80 82 Salt, 63% to 65%, tins a9 .26 27 .26 ae 26 27 
delv 17 17 17 A go *500 tb bbls Ib a ss 5 
cic P : rchil. conc, s .lb. P 21 ae 21 27 
Aldol, 95%, 55 and = gal, Double, 600 lb bbls Ib 18 20 18 20 2 
z ee ‘ a 18 20 
al jars. ‘ oll : zs aes ow me | 4 11 20 20 Atoclors, Whe... . 0 csuss Ib. 18 0 18 .30 8 30 
p — tho cru e, ; Arrowroct, (bbls .25:04... +. Ib. .08% .09 08% .09 08% .09 
Alphanaphthylamine, 350 lb ; “ - - ae “*s kes ... Ip = 159 we tae is 
Q |, 22 co: ee) |: an 4, of : 15% 
i... HER ats = omg 32 .34 32 34 32 34 White, 112 Ib kgs .....1b. 03 0334 .03 03% 03 o4 
ee ee 100 lb. 3.40 3.65 3. 3.6 
as el lO CF B 
es c-l, bbls 26%: i ‘ Barium Carbonate precip, 
oll aren Dd 3.15 nt Sas are 3.15 ia = Tiny sid .ton 52.50 62.50 52.50 62.50 52.50 62.50 
. . 55 : : ay 3.5 ‘o gr. 
re = bas agg Ib. 6.50 6.75 6.50 6.75 6.50 6.75 Chi c-l, wks, bgs n 41.00 43.00 41.00 43.00 41.00 44.00 
wks’ .......-.-..1001b. 3.69 3.90 3.65 3.90 3.65 3.90 ao Be eh We. Moy" A760 toys 7x4" keys 1774 
Granular el, bbls mei e ; ‘ é ane “" en we 77.00 92:00 7 2 
, ’ . 700 
wks 100 lb. 3.40 3.65 3.40 3.65 3.40 3.65 Dioxide, 88%, 690 lb drs Ib. : Pe 3 | 12 " on - ew yd wee 
Powd, c-l, bbls, wks 100 1b. 3.80 4.05 3.80 4.05 3.80 4.05 Hydrate, 500 Ib bbls . Ab. 04% 0534 04% , "0514 
Soda, bbls, wks 100 lb... 3.25 oe 3.25 3.25 Nitrate, bbls 06 y 714, ce oe ‘4 pots 
Aluminum metal, c-l,.NY100 lb... 20.00 . 20.00 fits 20.00 Barytes, floated, "350 ‘Ib alt iar 06% —— oo oo 
—— dk rg i a phe on -09 07% .10 B oe. ae on . «es65 23.65 23.65 
asic pow bls, delv. : 4 -50 4 50 i : OC f 00 " 
Chloride anhyd,99%,wks lb. .07 “iz 07 12 7 12 ents is 325 mesh, in seiibaen exe ee ee on 
J) are Ib. .05 0s 05 08 .05 08 WER. or ene atees = 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Crystals, c-l, drs, wks Ib. .06 06% .06 06% .06 06% 200 mesh ...... on 11.00 11.00 11.00 
potlution, drs, wes 3 .023% .03% .02% .03% .02% .03% — tech, 945 1b. ; : 
A) - rs, wks Ib. .60 .62 F j 2 
EEE Ib. 43 43 13 Benzene (Benzol), 90%, Ind. ™ ” ” = 
Hydrate, 96%, light, 90 1b 8000 gal tks, ft all’d _~ 16 16 16 
RM cy 9x45 . 38 22. 2 :. & <2 90% cl, drs... 21 121 21 
heavy, bbls, wks ..... Ib. 029 103% .029 .03% .029 .03% Ind pure, tks, frt all’d = 16 116 7 
Oleate, drs acaed Ib. 16% 18% 1634 18% 116% .18% Benzidine Base, dry, 250 Ib : - 
mitate, s i Sane ; sad : : age .23 1 .70 72 70 72 
oe ge a i - 45 m.. 3, 15 Benzoyl Chloride,500 Ib drs Ib, .40 45 40 145 40 45 
— Fone, He pol m t F 16 21 19 | mene Chloride, 95- 97% — - 
: . a s, Dy Oxo ON ele we eS ele oe ° oe 
MEAs ivccpsvs as ee 1.15 115 1.15 1.35 Tech, drs Ib. 125 3 23 36 23 6 
‘ cl. bbls, wks cites 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.55 Beta- Naphthol, 250 Ib bbls, a 7 
u iron-free, | <i re en we (eee LUO Ib. 
wks, ....100 Ib. 2.00 ~ 22 «. 2a Naphthylamine, sublimed. eo a ae <6 
‘bbls, wks _.. 100 Ib. 2.20 . 220 ::: 2.20 200 ib bbls ooo 225 2.38 128 1.95 245 1:35 
POR Don Shain 110 1b kgs Ib. 1.15 1.15 ee. |. Tech, 200 Ib bbls ... .Ib. 51 52 ‘51 "52 "81 35 
Ammonia anhyd fertcom,tkslb. .041%% .05% .04% .05% .04% .05% Bismuth metal ....... _ Ib 1.10 1.15 i "15 ; "10 
Ammonia anhyd, 100 lb cyl lb. .16 .22 16 22 .16 22 Chloride, boxes ‘Ib. 320° 325 oo a Se ee 
26°, 800 lb drs, delv Ib. .02% .02% .02% .02% .02% .02%4 Hydroxide, boxes .... lbh 3. ; rtf: fe Be” 
Aqua 26°, tks, NH ae : .04z a .04z ee ‘os** Gucsebdarilie outs Pies Ib _ re Ha He —_— eH 
ht b 9 ) . eee 3 S = ane ; aie 95 
PP ayy OY kes 1b. 26 33 26 33 126 33 ern ate o-oo Geax -. ia 7 ta oa 
Bicarbonate, bbls, f.o.b. , ; 7 : se gt gy RO 1 — 135 we — re 
pie ide ‘s06 thabig et, StSyg Shy, SUS, SZ}, 5:1S,, 5.71 Subnitrate, fibre, drs. Ib. 1.33 136 133 136 103 as 
prove weno by nc 4 oo, Saale Y% 16% 144% .16% .14% «17 eS te agg ee h 40.00 75.00 40.00 75.00 40.00 75.00 
r E x aching Powder, rs. 
PA a i tb » 08 12 08 12 08 12 el wks, contract 100 Ib. . 2.00 a. . 2.00 
bbls, wks ... Olb. 4.45 4.90 4.45 4.90 4.45 4.90 B an gee =" £2 te 2 i 
Pi "et0 Ib bis, th m : z m rs — f.o.b., NY unit... 3.00 3.00 3.50 2:50 3.25 
a me 5.50 6.25 $50 6.25 $50 6.25 ee, - grade unit 3.35 3.25 3.35 2.35 3.35 
' Lump, 500 Ib cks spot Ib. .10% «11 10% 11. 10% «11 Blues, Bronze 7 Mito — a a a sae 
(posrcire 2 Og bbls .. a ass = 15 a a a Prussian Soluble ceveats 260 37 36 sae 36 37 
Linoleate, 80% anhyd, j , ine ; . — asi 11 11 
aay eee SS 15 15 as 15 | — Regular gra . 4 
Naphthenate, bbls .....Ib m eg san . ‘a7 ace grade, group 1 tb. 9 19 19 
Nitrate, tech, cks ..... Ib. .036 .0385 .036 .0405 .038 .0405 Pulp, No. 1 eee 27 127 7 
oe ac dre cryst, powd, , ‘ ni 2 “15 Bone, 435 + 50% raw, : 
a ' ib. 19 20 19 20 19 221% ies pg tb ke ree - “-, 23: 28. = 29. . 25. - 30. Pt 
Perchi: fe = : } bees: 
ik a a Mal Backs 200 Ua cM 85H, AE 00M Ha, 
cee ie ok ; 2 . Meal, 3% & 50%, imp ton 43 50 22.00 23.00 20.50 23. "75. 
a Gos kb .tb.  .073%5 .10 07% .10 07% «10 - ae bgs, Chicago ton 25.00 24. 00 3000 16.00 26.00 
Ricinoleate, bbls ieee: tee 15 aa ae ge landings 8 
eee aa bbls. Ib 33 23 24 24 sac Be? oe on ton? 43.00 43.00 42.00 43.00 
— sr | _ rr ‘OY 08 ‘O74 OT ee toni 53.00 53.00 52.00 53.00 
- ; ; ; h Lowest price is for pulp, highest for high grade precipitated; «C 
_— ay ge k gy higher in each case. **On a delv. basis. tals $6 per ton higher; USP. $15 cieber . ah en: oF reight is 
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equalized in each case with nearest producing point. 
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Eastman Pyrogallic Acid 
Chemically Pure 
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4 
HETHER you use pyrogallic acid for dyeing, 
tanning, inks, or for medicinal or analytical 
, purposes, you can be certain of a satisfactory grade 
OTHER by specifying Eastman Pyrogallic Acid, C.P. It is 
!ASTMAN CHEMICALS . ir . 
a eceaialiitinian eats prepared and purified to meet the rigid require- 
2 . é 
ments of photographic developer. .. . Daily produc- 
Silver Nitrate tion assures fresh stock. 
Hydroquinone 
Gallic Acid 
a p-Aminophenol Information and quotations will be furnished upon request. 
v4 
Nitrocellulose Eastman Kedak Co., Chemical Sales Division, Rochester, N. Y. 
Solutions 
searce 
way saul Eastman Tested Chemicals 
Organic Chemicals 
'y, 
~ Ad PSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSesesseeasseses) 
: tt eetesetsseitdutdassscssssssssssesestests 
HH EEE EEE EES a 
aH 
332 
sits 
at: 
3333 ie 
; ssi 
6 HH 
> Hie 
5 seits 
aH 
s HH 
, e FORMALDEHYDE 
0 ++ +++-4 
5 
0 U. SP. 
8 Hy ttHty 
7 +7 Hy 
18 y 
e e 
is Manufactured by Kay-Fries Chemicals, Inc. 
10 ‘ 
50 
Ss 
3 Tank Cars Drums Carboys 
e e e ° 
¥ Inquiries Solicited 
19 
27 
ei A . ) ol A DD 
08% ® 
. , 
00 . one AL U - OF 
aes $3 Hy 
00 : 
00 
Srys- k 
it is fecese 
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MISS JONES, WIRE 
BEMIS ITS MARVELOUS 
HOW THEIR WATERPROOF 
BAGS KEEP FOOD 
FACTOR Y- 


To keep desired moisture in 
and ruinous moisture out... 
ship in BEMIS WATERPROOF BAGS 


You can ship powdered and granular prod- 
ucts which may be affected by atmospheric 
conditions with greater safety and economy 
in Bemis Waterproof Bags. They keep your 
products factory-fresh until ready for use. 
Now replacing bulky, costly containers for 


hundreds of manufacturers. 


Y, 
16 PROVE JUST WHAT WE SA 


MAIL THE COUPON « * * 
DONT DELAY / 


© '938, 
B.B.B. co 


a co. 
BEMIS pro. B Ni 
407 Poplar - Stre oo 
5104 Second Aven om 
Send me samy} 


1 full details wl 


Ss Louis, 
Brooklyn, N ° 
Bemis W ater: 


thout obligation. 















Gentlemen: 

proof Bag an 
Name 
Firm 
Address 


City 
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Borax 
Chrome Yellow 


Prices 








Chemical Industries 


ea © =“ + _ 
arket ow ig ow igh 
Borax (continued) 

Tech, powd, 80 ton lots, 

A a ee. toni ... 47.00 . 47.00 cae 200 

bbls, delv ..tona . 57.00 . 57.00 ie sO 

Bordeaux senna, ‘drs ...Ib. «11 aie sha 13% 2 11Y 
Bromine, cas 10. «30 .43 -30 43 .30 43 
Bronte Al, pwd, 300 Ib ‘drs - 7 tie i rt i a 
old R 4 6 
Butanes, com 16-32° ‘group 3 
tks Ib. .02%% .0334 .02% .0334 .02% .03%4 
Butyl, Acetz ite, norm drs, frt 

l,i ie ae Ib. 08 O8t%~A 09% .09% 10% 

tks, frt allowed . Ib. 07% 07% 08% .081 09 
Secondary, tks, frt allowed 

i ‘ ase ES 06 06 06% .06% 4.07 

drs, frt allowed ....1b.  § .97 07%4 .07 08 07% 08% 

Aldehyde, 50 gal drs, wks 

lb 154% 17% .15% 17%~ .16% 17% 
Carbinol, norm drs, wks lb. .60 wo 60 75 .60 75 
Crotonate, norm, 55 and 

110 gal drs, delv ....lb. 75 1.00 A 1.00 Ara 
Lactate : Ib. 22% .23% .22% .23% .22% .23% 
Oleate, drs. frt allowed lb. joo ee “22 sao 
Propionate, drs Ib. 16% .17 16% .18% .18 18% 

tks, dely .. Ib. 15% .15%4 .17 “Aa 
Stearate, 50 gal drs ...1b. 26 -26 .26 
Tartrate, drs D oo .60 55 .60 55 .60 

Butyraldehyde, drs, Icl, wks lb. : 354 3514 3514 
Cc 
Cadmium Metal arr 355 55 85 a5 1.6! 
Sulfide, orange, boxes. Ib. 75 85 vg 90 .80 1.60 
Calcium, Acetate, 150 lb bgs 

c-l, delv 100 lb. 1.65 1.65 1.65 
Arsenate, c-l, E. of Rockies. 

gealers, Gres. . oss 0s b. .063% .0714 .063% .07% .063% .07% 
Carbide, drs Ib. .05 .06 05 .05 06 
Carbonate, tech, 100 lb bgs 

c-] ’ . Ds 1.00 1.00 ae 1.00 
Chloride, flake, 375 lb drs, 

burlap bgs, c-l, delv. .ton . 22.00 2.0 22.00 23.50 

paper bgs, c-l, delv..ton 23.00 36.00 23.00 36. 00 23.00 36.00 

Solid, 650 lb drs, c-l, 

delv : : ton 20.00 20.00 20.00 21.50 
Ferrocyanide, 350 lb bbls 

wks Ib i7 17 17 
Gluconate, Pharm, 125 “ 

bbls .50 EY f .50 oF .50 $7 
Levulinate, less than 38 

bbl lots, wks ....... 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Nitrate, 100 lb bgs . a 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Palmitate, bbls ib. 22 .23 22 23 22 BS 
Phosphate, tribasic, —, 

450 lb bbls ; 06% 07% 06% 07% 06% 07% 
Resinate, precip, bbls . te 13 .14 sa 14 Pe 14 
Stearate, 100 lb bbls ..Ib. 119 tl 19 21 19 21 

Camphor, slabs .......... Ib 1.48% .51 481%Z .52%4 .52 5¢ 
Powder Ib 484% «51 484 Say <2 56 
Carbon Bisulfide, 500 Ibdrslb. .05 0534: ~«~«.05 0534 +.05 05% 

Black, c-l, bgs, delv, price 

varying with zonet ..1b. 023%, .033% .023% .033%4 .027 .0380 

Icl, bgs, f.o.b. whse . .Ib. ; 06% ar 06% .053% .06% 
cartons, f.o.b. whse Ib. af 06% 06% ... .06% 
cases, f.o.b. whse Ib .07 .07 07 
Decolorizing, drs, c-l ...lb. .08 so 08 <5 08 15 
Dioxide, Liq 20-25 lb cyl Ib. .06 .08 06 .08 06 08 
Tetrachloride, 55 or 110 

gal drs. c-l, delv Ib. 05 05% = «.05 05% 05 06 

Casein, Standard, Dom, grd lb. 9 .07%4 .10% .07% .11 06% «1 
80-100 mesh, c-l, bes Ib. C8 10% .08 11% .07 H 
Castor Pomace, 5% NHg, e-l, 

bgs, wks ; ...ton 18.50 18.50 18.50 21.00 

Imported, ship, bgs ....ton 20.00 20.00 20.00 21.00 
Celluloid, Scraps, ivory cs lb. .12 Lo 12 a f° 2 ie 
Transparent, cs : 20 .20 20 
Cellulose, Acetate, 50 Ib kes 
Ib. 36 P 36 -36 40 
Chalk, dropped, 175 Ib bbls lb. .0234 .0334 .023%4 .03% .0234 .03% 
Precip, heavy, 560 lb cks Ib, .0234 .03% .02% .03% .02% «14 
Light. 250 Ib cks ..... Ib. .03% .04 03% .04 03% ~=«~«.04 
Charcoal, Hardwood, lump, ss 
blk, wks : i eee 5 ee 15 P Bi 
Softwood, bgs, delv* ton 23.00 34.00 23.00 34.00 23.00 34.00 
Willow, powd, 100 Ib bbls, 
wks siaguee. 806 .07 .06 .07 .06 .07 
Chestnut, clarified, tks, wks lb. ... 0158 0156 .0156 .02125 
25%, — wks ... 02 02 02 .0225 
Pwd, 60%, 100 Ib bes, 
wks 04%, 04% .04%% .04% 
China Clay, el, blk mines ton 7.00 7.00 7.00 
Imported, lump, blk ton 22.00 25.00 22.00 25.00 22.00 25.00 
Chlorine, cyls, Icl, wks, con- 

tract ' ‘ lb. 07% 08% 07% 08% 007% .08% 

cyls, c-l, contract Ib. j 05% : 05% 05% 
Liq. tk, wks, contract 100 Ib. 1.75 1.75 2.00 2.00 2.15 
Multi, c-l, cyls, wks, cont p 

. *- ) 1.90 1.90 2:55 2.30 2.55 
Chloroacetophenone, tins, wks 
arn b. 3.00 3:50 3:00 3.50 3:00 3.50 
Chlorobenzene, Mono, 100 Jb 
drs, Icl, wks Ib. .06 07% .06 07% .06 0714 
Chloroform, tech, rr lb drs 
lb .20 Zl .20 a .20 ak 
USP, 25 Ib tins. wah; “280 oad .30 Be .30 Be | 
Chloropicrin, comml cyls . Ib. .80 -80 -80 
Chrome, Green, CP ib, «21 eo ‘21 25 im ao 
Yellow et ere ns Ib. .14% .15% .14% .18% .14% .15% 
iA. delivered price; * Depends upon point of delivery; t New bulk 
price, tank cars %c per lb. less than bags in each zone. 
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C urrent Chromium Acetate 











Dinitrobenzene 
Current 1939 1938 \ \ 
Market Low High Low High P 
Chromium Acetate, 8% : 
Chrome, bbls es «05 .08 .05 .08 .05 .08 
Fluoride, powd, 400 Ib ‘ 
| See ree Ib. 27 28 «ae .28 an 28 TC Sand 
Coal tar, bbls Mien is Oe. Foe 8.00 7.50 8.00 7.50 8.00 _ 
Cobalt Acetate, bbls .....Ib.  .65 67 65 .67 65 68 —e 
Carbonate tech, bbls ...1b. 1.63 1.63 . 1.63 ) 
Hydrate, bbls .. eee 7 1.78 1.36 1.78 Sei 
Linoleate, solid, bbls. ..1b. a . = Z 
paste, 6%, drs ......Ib. : aa - Re 
Oxide, black; bes .....Ib. ... 1.67 167 167 GIVES VALUABLE INFORMATION 
Resinate, fused, bbls.. Ib. 134% 13% : 13% 
Precipitated, bbls Ib. 2% 3 34 mes 34 
SS gray or bk bgs Ib. -39 — a i 7 < 38 GUPIND ? . 
eneriffe silver, bgs ...lb.  .36 -3 36 a 36 “3 b F; Ch / 
Copper, metal, electrol 100 Ib. . “¥525 cae | eeee 9.00 11.25 a out ine €mi1ica S 
—* normal, bbls, meus oe 
) 21 es 21 <a 


Carbonate, ‘400 Ib bbls. .Ib. .1014 


vf, 


fy .23 “ 
Pes 2 11% .10 Al 
2-54% bbls : Ib. .14% .153 14% .15% .1340 .16%4 
Chloride, 250 Ib bbls...lb. .13 .14 Be .14 12% .17 
Cyanide, 100 lb drs ...]b. : 34 : .34 34 38 
Oleate, precip, bbls 2 aD .20 : .20 oe -20 
Oxide, black, bbls, wks Ib. .1634 .1734 .16% 73 4g 17% 


sit! 100 Ib bbls ......lb. 1634 .17% .16% .17% 115 19775 
ub-acetate verdigris, 400 
Ib bbls tb. 018 19 18198 and 
Sulfate, bbls, ot, ‘wks 100 Ib. ‘ 4.50 iat 4.50 4.00 4.50 
Copperas, crysand sugar eer 
c-l, wks 14.00 14.00 12.00 14.00 
Corn Sugar, tanners, bbs 1001b, 2.99 3.09 2.99 3.19 2.95 3.30 
Corn Syrup, 42°, bbls 100 Ib. 3.02 3.02 3.12 2.89 3.16 
43°, bbls . 100 lb. 3.07 3.07 3.17 2.94 3.21 
Cotton, Soluble, wet, 100 Ib 
bbls Ib. .40 .42 .40 -42 .40 42 
Cream Tartar, powd & gran : P e e ° 
300 lb bbls ... Ib. -2234 .23%4 .223%4 .23%4 .193%4 .23% fi : - che 
Creosote, USP, 42 lb cbys Ib. -45 ey _ pi a oe or the paint, varnish, lacque) 9 che mical, 
Oil, Grade 1 ths ..... gal. .13% . ae 4 13% . . . oe 
a ares gal. 122 .132) 122) 132) 122.132, textile, soap and other industy1 1e8 
Cresol, USP, drs .......Ib. 10 10% .10 10% «.10 12% 
Crotonaldehyde, 97%, 55 and ‘s is , os - - 
Tree gig © 2 | ae 012 ol -22* -22* -30* q & or Pe oe Eee. ee ee ranie 
Cutch, Philippine, 100Ibbalelb, 10434 104% [04% (04% [04 106 — 3a, Solvents and Plasticizers, is a convenient 
Cyanamid, bgs c-l, frt allowed 5 source of information for the products listed below. Much 
Ammonia BTA ae o_o 1.15 ae 1.15 ae 1.15 : : : i : 
D available information on specific and possible uses could not 
Dares see 5% rotenone, ‘ 24 30 24 30 34 43 be included in this booklet, so please mention your individual 
ee BP iat ad 
- 4 ae Ib Oe Ib, 3.40 3.60 3.40 3.70 3.30 3.75 problems when writing. 


British Gum, bgs 100 Ib. 3.6 








65 3.75 3.65 3.95 3.55 4.00 
Potato, Yellow,220lbbgs Ib. .07 0734 .07 0834 .071%4 .0834 THIS BOOKLET COVERS 
r White, 220 lb begs, Icl Ib. .08 .09 .08 .09 .08 .09 ees 
Tapioca, 200 bgs, lei ...1b. .. 0715 .. 0715 _.0715 .08 
eee nly’ = a “5 ae “a 3 a. oS — TETRALIN* (Tetrahydronaphthalene) Boiling Range 207° 
ylamine, C-l, Grs, WKS «F/ / ots fe 4s o/ ) 
Diamylene, drs, wks .....Ib. 095.102, 095.102, 095.102 -215° C. 
y t EO eee ee 5 08% 08% O8y a 
%4 Dianne: wks, drs +e 085 1092 (085 092 .08s ‘092° DECALIN* (Decahydronaphthalene) Boiling Range 188 
tks, wks > <a ; 075 ; .075 .075 s8g5- €.: 
80 Oxalate, lel, drs, wks. Ib. . .30 .30 30 
v a ing Lg _ .19 Pe .19 gue” 19 Ree HEXALIN* (Cyclohexanol or Hexahydrophenol) Boiling 
tamy! Sulfide, drs, wks = ‘ ns ; . > ° 
Diatomaceous Earth, see Kieselguhr. Range 152°-162° C. 
or eal bien" 35 3 3 METHYL HEXALIN* (Methyl Cyclohexanol or Hexahy- 
7 Dibutylamine, Icl, drs, wks Ib. 55 =55 55 drocresol) Boiling Range 165°-190° C. 
4 Dibutyl Ether, drs, wks, Icl Ib. 25 25 25 30 " 
Dibutylphthalate, drs, wks, . HEXALIN* ACETATE (Cyclohexyl Acetate) Boiling Range 
3 a 
' _ vader te ote 50 gal drs Ib. 45 a 45 :* 45 : 
ichio yiene ars < ° < ° << i14 > £ tn 
Dichloroethylether, 5 50 val ars, CYCLOHEXANONE Boiling Range 150°-160° C. 
15 16 15 .16 .15 .16 “1: . 176°C 
) tis, oa ee = ‘— sa 14 METHYL CYCLOHEXANONE Boiling Range 160°-175° C. 
Dic loromethane, drs, wks Ib. saa “aa : “4a IPALIN* . 1 xy : ° 7 ee 
a Dichloropentanes, drs, wks I/b. no prices no prices ; : s LIN AOM (Di Methyl! Cyclohexy Adipate) Boiling 
- tks, wks Ib. no prices no prices eet Range 230° C at 12 mm. 
Diethanolamine, tks, wks. Ib. aa “40 ae 
4 Diethylamine, 400 Ib drs. Ib. 2.75 3.00 2.75 3.00 2.75 3.00 CYCLONOL (Methyl Cyclohexanone Glyceryl Acetal) Boil- 
P Diethylaniline, 850 Ib drs lb. .40 Pe 40 52 -40 -50 ing Range 130°-140° C. at 20 mm. 
0 Diethyl Carbinol, drs Ib. .60 sha .60 my .60 Y fe *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
Diethylcarbonate, com drs lb. .3134 .35 31% = .35 31% = .35 
re Diethylorthotoluidin, drs Ib. .64 .67 .64 .67 .64 .67 
1 ye Diethylphthalate,1000Ibdrs lb. .19 19% .19 19% .19 1914 
925 Diethylsulfate, tech, drs, 
rr wks, Icl ae: wd 14 13 14 SP .14 
474 Diethyleneglycol, drs csi ..46 oi7 .16 YY .16 SY, tage t 
"Sag Mono ethyl ethers, drs = Be -16 5 16 a -16 a ees 
0 tks, wks 1b. 53 .14 .14 .14 
Mono butyl ether, drs = 2300 24 2S RSC E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
\Sr4 tks, wks Ib. : “ae a .22 ‘ 7. Oo ic Ct ious Tees Wine Chawtedie Tivic 
T3971 Diethylene oxide, 50 gal “ae ai ‘i i a ‘ ol rganic Chemicals Dept., Fine Chemicals Division 
— j 2 2 2 : <4 2 Wilmington, 
Diglycol Oleate, bbis ||. .tb. 13. 113.20 121 iimington, Delaware : 
ss Laurate, bbls | ee a .16 23 .27! Please send me a free copy of Bulletin 3a, ‘‘Solvents and 
‘ Stearate bbls awe Ib. .24 .24 28 274 
<1) Dimethylamine, 400 Ib drs, Plasticizers.”’ I am particularly interested in. .....cceccccccccces 
: pure 25 & 40% sol 100% “a 08 
1, basis Ib. Re ; 7 1.00 aaa 
0714 Dimethylaniline, 340 ib drs Ib. .23 34 23 24 23 Clee Gee FOG TH MDS sc wad ewresckewameawe 
21 Dimethyl Ethyl Carbinol, drs Ib. 60 75 60 75 -60 aa 
31 Dimethyl phthalate, drs, wks, NUNN oer Wace wea cccs Rae ees enade xe uwakeadenseacceuadeauns 
80 frt allowed : lb. .19 .19 .19 
98 Dimethylsulfate, 100 Ib drs lb. .45 .50 45 .50 45 .50 
15% Dinitrobenzene, 400lbbblslb.&  .16 .19 16 19 .16 19 COMPANY cccccccccccesccccccacocscce POSITION. oc ccccccces 
bulk k Higher price is for purified material; * These prices were on a ADDRESS . Bes ads 
ia ee ee ES I aan ke sak eke dws soentsenceseseesticentaeesiensas 
Ve 4 April, 39: XLIV, 4 Chemical Industries 447 











WATERPROOF ¢-- PAPER- LINED 


Save money—replace more expensive containers 
with Fulton Waterproof Paper-Lined Bags for ship- 
ping, storing chemicals, pigments and any products 
that require sift-proof and moisture-proof containers. 
Bags are cheaper, store more easily and save you 
freight. 


If you are now buying Waterproof Paper-Lined Bags, 
we can furnish you a bag second to none at a price 
that will interest you. Quick shipments from At- 
lanta, Georgia and St. Louis, Missouri. Please send 
us your requirements — prices furnished promptly. 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers since 1870 
ATLANTA ST. LOUIS 


MINNEAPOLIS 


NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS 


DALLAS KANSAS CITY, KANS. 
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Dinitrochlorobenzene 








e 
Glauber’s Salt Prices 
Current 1939 1938 
Market Low High Low High 
Dinitrochlorobenzene, 400 Ib 
Oe Pe ie 13% = .14 134% .14 13% .14 
Dinitronaphthalene, 350 Ib 
MS ctl ce Da aon BR ' .38 on 38 35 .38 
Dinitrophenol, 350 Ib bbls Ib. .23 .24 <oo .24 23 .24 
Dinitrotoluene, 300 lb bbls Ib... A5Y . 15% 15% 
Dipnenys, DUS ..sss cece Ib. 15 25 Re 4.” pe 15 ia 
Diphenylamine ; lb 31 “a2 32 sa2 31 a 
Diphenylguanidine, 100 Ib 
drs lb 2 32 31 32 Be 3 32 
Dip Oil, see Tar “Acid Oil. 
Divi Divi pods, et shipmt ton nom. nom. nom. 
NOMS. Laisa Ncoieeey wee lb. .05 M4 06% 05 A 06% .05 06% 
E 
Egg Yolk,dom.,200lbcases Ib. 60 .63 60 .69 .60 69 
Imported nom nom. 62 .68 
a Salt, tech, 3001bbbls 
i. eee 100 1b. 1.90 2.10 1.90 2.10 1.90 2.10 
USP, c-l, bbls 100 lb. Shad 2.10 ches 2.10 i 2.10 
Ether, USP anaesthesia 55 Ib 
drs ieee seshaneding Cem k lb. 22 23 wae aa ey. .23 
DEN oe eta oe ee Ib. .09 10 .09 .10 .09 .10 
Isopropyl 50 gal drs ...lb. .07 .08 7 .08 .07 .08 
tks, frt allowed ...... lb. ; .06 oe .06 a .06 
Nitrous conc bottles ...lb. .68 a -68 .68 
Synthetic, wks, drs lb. .08 .09 .08 .09 .08 .09 
Ethyl Acetate, 85% Ester 
tks, frt all’ SRE Ib. -051 .051 .051 05% 
drs, eae eer Ib. 061 061 .061 .06% 
99%, tks, frt all’d ...lb. .0585 0585 .0585 .06% 
na frt all’d lb. .0685 0685 .0685 .07% 
Acetoacetate, 110 gal drs Ib. 274 27% 27% 
Benzylaniline, 300 lb drs lb. .86 88 .86 .88 .86 88 
Bromide, tech, drs . l 50 ‘SS -50 Pe -50 55 
Cellullose, drs, wks, frt 
all’d 45 50 45 -50 45 1.00 
Chloride, 200 Ib drs ...1b. 122 24 a2 .24 22 .24 
Chlorocarbonate, cbys ..Ib. .30 ; .30 .30 
Crotonate, drs » 2D. 75 1.00 75 1.25 1.00 1.25 
Formate, drs, frt all’d..lb.  .27 .28 27 .28 27 .28 
Lactate, drs, wke ......lb. . .33 $s ‘ Bs: 
Oxalate, drs, wks .....Ib.  .30 .34 .30 .34 .30 .34 
Oxybutyrate, 50 gal drs, 
MR inte oe es come Ib. 30 30% = .30 30% = .30 30% 
Silicate, drs, ‘wks ......1b. ie Se a7 aA ae 
Ethylene Dibromide, 60 lb 
ELECT ee Ib. .65 .70 65 .70 .65 .70 
Chlorhydrin, 40%, 10 gal 
cbys chloro, cont ....1b 75 85 75 85 75 85 
Anhydrous lb. a i ; 75 BR 
Dichloride, 50 galdrs,wks lb. .0545 10994 .0545 10994 .0545 0994 
Glycol, 50 gal drs, wks. Ib. 17 -21 17 21 7 21 
tks, wks |: iin 16 H 6 - 16 
Mono mane Ether, ‘drs, 
oS re eee a 20 a .20 21 20 By | 
tks, lb. oe 19 nee “ag F BS 
Mono Bh Ether, “, 
SERS ene ee a are .16 olf 16 saz .16 Pe a 
tks, wks 1 ; i 15 : 15 ; Pa i 
Mono Ethyl Ether Ace- 
tate, drs, wks .....Ib. 14 14 .14 
tks, wks Ib. ae as «13 
Mono Methyl Ether, drs 
ON isis ce ees uc Salar Ib. .18 .22 18 By 18 22 
tks, MER cing heen Ib. ole sk7 : 17 
ORIG: O91 oc icc cs. Ib. 550 55 -50 55 .50 55 
Ethylideneaniline ee em Ib. 5 471%Z 145 4714.45 4714 
F 
Feldspar, blk pottery ....ton 17.00 19.00 17.00 19.00 17.00 19.00 
Powd, blk, wks ..ton 14.00 14.50 14.00 14.50 14.00 14.50 
Ferric Chloride, tech, crys, 
B79 AO GB occ sseese Ib.  .05 07% .05 07% .05 07% 
ne lee re a os 06% .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% 
Fish Scrap, dried, unground . 
er ae e unit J . no prices . noprices 2.75 3.30 
Acid, Bulk, 6 & 3%, delv 
Norfolk & Baltimore basis 
cake tpg eek eae ee kre unit m 2.50 : 2.50 2.50 2:50 
Fluorspar, 98% sn 31.50 31.50 33.00 os aoe 
Formaldehyde, U be 400 Ib 
a . 053%, .06% .053% .06% .05% .06% 
Fossil vc ee Ib. .02% .04 02% .04 02% .04 
Fullers Earth, blk, mines ton 10.00 11.00 10.00 11.00 10.00 11.00 
Imp powd, c-l, bgs ...ton 23.00 30.00 23.00 30.00 23.00 30.00 
Furfural (tech) drs, wks lb.  .10 15 10 15 10 one 
— (tech) 100 Ib. 
Ib. ; .30 . .30 .30 
Fusel Oil, “10% impurities Ib. 12% .14 12% .14 12% .14 
Fustic, crystals, 100 lb 
tol : sia Ib. 22 .26 a .26 22 .26 
Liquid 50°, 600 lb bbls Ib. .09%_ .13 09% «13 09% .13 
Solid, 50 lb boxes ; Ib. .17% .19% .17% .19% 17% .19% 
G 
G Salt paste, 360 lb bbls. Ib. .45 .47 45 -47 45 47 
Gall Extract Ib 22 .19 -22 19 .20 
Gambier, com 200 Ib bes Ib 0634 .073% .063%4 .073%4 .063% .07% 
Singapore cubes, 150 lb 
gs ‘ 100 Ib O8% .083% 08% .09 08% .11 
Gelatine, tech, 100 Ib cs ..Ib. .45 .50 -45 -50 -45 -50 
Glauber’s Salt, tech, c-l, hes. 
— Ea EAS: Clb, 95 1.15 95 1.15 95 LIS 
Anhydrous, see Sodium 
Sulfate 


50; 


* Bbls. 
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higher. 
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Current 


Glue, Bone 








Glue , be ne, com grades, c-l 
Better grades Ib 

Pe ades, c-l, t 

Glycerin, CP, 550 Ib drs Ib 
ynamite, 100 Ib drs. .1b. 


Sane nification, drs . Ib 
Pic ge aT rot 
G seb _Bori-Borate, bbls Ib. 

_——— bbls . Ib. 

~ nostearate, bbls Ib. 

leate, bbls m 
PP cee Fh eiat se ib. 
alycery] Stearate bbls a 
Glycol Bori-B t Ta 
Phthalate, ya — Tb 
Stearate, drs .. Been ib. 
GUMS 

Gum Aloes, Barbado 
Arabic, amber pong . I 
W hite sorts, No. 1, bgs Ib 
No. 2, bgs ae Ib. 
Powd: Holes .cc5- 5 oes. Ib. 


Asphaltum, Barbado 
se es (Man- 
jk) 200 lb bgs, Pegg 


California, f.0.b.N es 
- , LO. NY 
Egyptian, 200 lb pide oa 
f.0.b. VY a 5). 
Benzoin Sumatra, USP 420 
lb cases y lb 


Copal, Congo, 112 Ib bgs, 


clean, opa 

Dark a... re i 
e 7 amner .... ee “Ib. 
opal, East India, 180 1 ) bes 
Macassar pale bold , bes 
Chips a 1) Ib. 
| Sseraianteeasan nes ib 
Perc aes ce Ib. 

ingapore, ape oc 
tee eae 
Dust Bete: ib 
Nubs SOE 
Copal Manila, 180-190 ~ 

yaskets, 

oa . _— Bis 
lt i ee ree lb. 
—_ aeieedpueni rete: i 
Gee res lb. 
WA S00® =... 5c ce iby 


Copal Pontianak, 224 Ib cases, 


bold i 
Chive — ee BR. lb. 
eee": aiheinasiee Ib. 
gl iat le Ib. 
ee ib 
aneee Batavia, 136 ‘Ib "cases 
, FRAN SA PENS ER Ib. 
 Betaneae ema Ib. 
Fesnnn bays evedahs 9 
, Odden b. 
AVE eetlirameiatined La 
ayer Sea savwaesne <3 >. 
DB isosearatec agate na 
Singapore, , te eee ! 
No. ) re ; ‘ iy Rae ae I 
Pate? ge Denes ve sere Ib. 

* Sg eeepenaa ines 

Ber $isees Ib. 
: Ae cache tee - 
PO p+ AE ae ). 
—- se ' . pares poe Ib. 
Gamboge, pipe, cases se tb 
cha oss bbls. Ab. 
shatti, sol, bgs ......... It : 
§ >. 


Karaya, . . 
pet Ny bxs, drs,.. Ib 


Brow xX 
o- _ cases ....lb. 
ee Pasir Ib. 
ES acabeneeasee lb. 
ee Ib. 
Pale XXX ...... ib 
gs ella lb 
a i eaves Ib 
. ll: Eagan Ib 
Rito. tine... a 
NE es a Tb 
] 


Sandarac yt ime q ity 2( ( 
arac, pri uality 0 
' : Ys, & 

lb begs & 300 lb cks Ib. 


Senegal, pick 
— — bags Ib 
Thus, bbls 280 ths 
ragacz ’ se “ 
— No. 1, cases .Ib. 
ale res : : b 
Yacca, begs aa tt 
aa ; > 

H 


Helium, cyl (20 

i, 200 cu. ft.) ev 

Hematinecrystals, 4001 bbsib 
ock ' 
a sn 25%, 600 Ib bbls. 
tks 
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mrmnVDow 
Ne wovr 


i) 


NS 
dS 
wn 


os > RD > 
mm ny wo 


Hemlock 
1939 
. 1938 
Low High Low Higt 
ALY 3% «13 161 
“15 16% .14% 161 
eee 12% 12% "16 2 
08 -09 12% .16 
07% _ 08% .11% 
71%Z 07% +.07% “1014 
.40 2 10% 
a . 
.30 ry, 
.22 “44 
37 7 
18 
= 2 
) -40 ‘4 
25.27% 274 
27% 
85 .90 gs 
09 109% 109 “12 
23 .24 a "28 
21 44 "31 "26 
12% 114 112 © 116 


02% .10% .02 
29.00 55.00 29.00 55.00 


PY «ah oS 25 

18% .183%4 .1834 .19% 

a 07% 07% "08% 
. OM 490 oe 


10534 ( 
, ? 33 
03% 104 03% ‘o4t6 
09% (09% [1034 
14 14 "14% 1514 
5% .06% .04% .05 : 
pot 04 03% 04% 
g 110 10 10% 
; 


10% .10% .12 
093% 10% [10% lis 
09 09% 093% 1114 
07% 07% .08% 
05% .05% 065% 
05% 05% .07% 

- 15% 15% 

07% .08% 08t4 “ton 
1358 .14 ae 
10% .11% 1136 12% 
12% 131% 1314 eri 
«iJ 8 
20 20 25% 


13% Sy ev 
9% «15% = «.213 
oe ‘aw 1554 
ead 053 .05 0534 
B 9% .09% } 
os ‘ts (me a3 


a 07 06% 081 
55 60 60 80 
0 65 65 85 
ll 15 it 1 
‘ ~ 15 
.60 60%, .60 60% 
128 38 
24 24 
18% ‘18% 
61 ‘61 . 
41 “41 
124 124 
1734 17% 
502.75 2 2.75 
55 56 55.56 
15 20 
25 27 — 3 


03 03% 03 03% 


025% .025% 02% 
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A new line 
icals of exceptional pt 
and wide appli -ation. 


—- Barrett Company, 
leading manufacturer 
tar chemicals, Pt 
of hydrogenated co 
All are of 98- L006 « 


have 


ane ar 
mended for us 
eal industry for 
and extraction purp 
also excel 








































An nouncing 


HYDROGENATED 


AROMATICS 


of coal-tar chem- 
irity 


America = 
of coal- 
esents its new line 
altar products. 
purity, and will 
trial application. 
1 methyleyclohes- 
e cyclic hydrocarbons recom- 
e in the fine chemi- 
reerystallization 
oses. They are 
lent solvents for fats, oils, 
_ and crude rubber. 
methyleyelo- 


alcohols. Be- 


cause of their purity and wide ap- 
plication as solvents, stabilizers, 
and homogenizers they find use ™ 


wide indus 
Cyclohexane ane 


waxes 
Cyclohexanol and 


hexanol are eyelic 


the synthetic chemical, soap, te% 
tile, synthetic resin, lacquer, paint 
ink, 


polish, printing 
leather, and rubber industries. 
Cyclohexanone and methyleyclo- 
hexanone are cyclic ketones. Due 
to their purity and excellent sol- 
vent and blending properties they 
are particularly effective in the 
synthetic chemical, cellulose and 
synthetic resin, lacquer, rubber, tex- 
tile, printing ink and plastic im- 
dustries. 
Complete information and sam- 
ples will gladly be furnished on 
request. Phone, wire oF write. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 
KO Rector Street, New York, N. Y- 


and varnish, 


America’s leading manufacturer 
of coal-tar products. 


ROOFINGS TARVIA CHEMICALS 


CYCLOHEXANE 98-100 % 
METHYLCYCLOHEXANE 98-100 % 
CYCLOHEXANOL 98-100% 
METHYLCYCLOHEXANOL 98-100% 
CYCLOHEX ANONE 98-100 % 
METHYLCYCLOHEX ANONE 98-100% 
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FORMALDEHYDE U.S.P. 


A water-white solution of uniform high purity and 
strength. Protected to the point of use by mod- 
ern shipping containers. 


Hexamethylenetetramine 
Methyl Salicylate 
Benzoate of Soda 


Benzaldehyde 


Paraformaldehyde 
Salicylic Acid 
Benzoic Acid 

Benzyl Chloride 


rile DIE 


Goomival byporition 


5O UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHICAGO BRANCH: 180 N. WACKER DR. 


Factories: Garfield, N. J., 

















Hexalene 
Manganese Sulfate 





Current 
Market 





Hexalene, 50 gal drs, wks lb. 
Hexane, normal 60-70° C. 


Group 3, tks ~ oe gel. 
ee 
Sr Re ee ae Ib. 


Hexyl Acetate, secondary, 
delv, Le Male Pea eae 


tk 
Hoof Meal, ‘f.0.b. Chicago unit 
Hydrogen Peroxide, 100 vol, 
140 lb cbys ; 
Hydroxylamine ; Hydrochloride 


Hypernic, ‘51° , 600 Ib bbls Ib. 


I 
Indigo, Bengal, bbls .... .Ib. 
Synthetic, liquid ......Ib. 
Iodine, Resublimed, jars .lb. 
Irish Moss, ord, bales ...Ib. 


Bleached, prime, bales Ib. 
Iron Acetate = 17°, bee: 


Chloride; see Ferric Chloride. 
Nitrate, coml, bbls 100 Ib. 
Isobutyl — 132° C) 


GF6, OWE 65 dom detec Ib. 
tks, wks lb. 
Isopropyl Acetate, tks, frt 
all’d cee err Ib. 
drs, frt all’d Ib. 


Ether, see Ether, isopropyl. 
Keiselguhr, dom bags, c-l, 


Pacific Coast ra: 
L 

Lead Acetate, f.o.b. NY, bbls, 
White, broken ......1b. 

ce, | | ee rer lb. 
STOR OIG: bos he ccces Ib. 
powd, bbls ee 
Arsenate, East, drs ...Ib. 

| ee solid, bbls. . .Ib. 
Metal, NY ....., 20036. 


Nitrate, 300 lb bbls, wks Ib. 
Oleate, bbls <aD. 
Red, dry, 95% ‘Phe 0; 
1S SE Cee Ib. 
97% PhoOx, delv ...Ib. 
98% Pb2O,, delv ...lb. 
Resinate, precip, bbls _ . .Ib. 


Stearate, bbls .........Ib. 
Titanate, bbls, c-l, f.o.b. 
wks, frt aifd ... Ib. 


W hite, 5009 Ib bbls, wks Ib. 
Basic sulfate, 500 lb bbls, 
wks lb. 
Lime, chemical quicklime, 
o.b., wks, bulk ...ton 
Hydrated, f.o.b. wks...ton 
Lime Salts, see Calcium Salts 
Lime sulfur, dealers, tks. . gal. 


drs , 
Linseed Meal, ’ bes Peerereret ec 
Litharge, coml, delv, bbls. Ib. 
Lithopone, dom, ordinary, 


a Ib. 
cL aie erate. Ib. 
High strength, bes ....lb 
ME nec. oe Ib. 
Titanated, eee Ib. 
bls lb 
Logwood, 510, 600 Ib bbls Ib. 
Solid, 50 Ib boxes :< kD 
Sticks aaah Aeron tae ton 
M 


Madder, Dutch 


Ib 
Magnesite, calc, 500 Ib bbls ton 


M a —- tech, 70 lt 
begs, w Ib 
Chl ox FO aie: 375 Ib ‘drs, 
c-l, wks tor 
Fluosilicate, crys, 400 Ib 
bbls, wks Ib 

Oxide, cale tech, heavy 
bbls. frt all’d aes 


Light, bbls above basis Ib. 


USP Heavy, bbls, above 
1 


basis eee : 
Palmitate, bbls rey. 8 
Silicofluoride. bbls Ib 
Stearate, bbls Ib. 


Manganese acetate, drs...lb. 
Borate, 30%, 200 lb bbls Ib. 


Chloride, 600 lb cks Ib. 


Dioxide, tech (peroxide), 


paper bags, c-l ....ton 
Hydrate, bbls esas cae 
Linoleate, liq, drs <5 Sens 
solid, precip, bbls ...Ib 


Resinate, fused, bbls. ..Ib 


precip, drs Ib. 


— tech, anhyd, " 90- 


95%, 550 lb drs Ib. 
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"18% .20 


.08 
A .16 


nN 


30 


22.00 85.00 


0735 


06% 


7.00 8.00 
8.50 12.00 


11Y% 


39.00 
10635 


24.00 25.00 


25 
.00 65.00 


0614 


39.00 42.00 39.00 42.00 39.00 42. 
.10 10% 








ae 


Ww 


wn . . . . 





25 
60.00 65.00 60.00 65:00 





























Current me 
Octyl Acetate 
Current 1939 19 
Market Low High Low High 
Mangrove, 55%, 400 Ib bbls lb. .04 04 04 
Bark, African ........ton 24.00 23.0 24.00 23.00 .24.50 
Mannitol, pure cryst, cs,wks lb. 1.05 1.05 1.20 1.15 1.45 
commercial grd, 250 lb 
»b i b. 46 a. j 
Marble Flour, blk .. ton 12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 
Mercury chloride(Calomel) lb. 1.44 1.36 1.44 1.18 1.59 
Mercury metal 76 lb. flasks 89.50 93.00 80.00 93.00 73.00 84.50 
Mesityl Oxide, f.o.b. dest., 
tks. oe 10%% 10% .20 
drs, c.l. Ib. 11% .11% .21 
drs, l.c.l. eee: lb. 12 12 2114 
Meta-nitro-aniline 204 Ib .67 69 .67 69 67 .69 
Meta-nitro- paratoluidine "200 
lb bbls : Ib. 1.45 55 1.45 Poo 1.45 1,55 
Meta-phenylene diamine 300 
lb bbls .80 84 80 .84 80 .84 
Meta-toluene-diamine 300 Ib 
bbls ; ee ae: er 67 .65 67 65 67 
Methanol, denat, grd, drs, c-l, 
ja ae gal. 46 .41 -46 30 41 
tks, frt all’d gal. 40 son .40 25 a 
Pure, drs, c-l, frt ; all’d gal. 38 38 38 
* ialiceie ... gal 33 33 33 
95‘%, tks gal 31 31 sad 
97%. tks : gal. 32 32 32 
Methy! Acetate, tech, tks, 
delv ee -06 06 061 06% 
55 gal drs, delv lb. .07 08 07 .08 07% «08 
C.P. 97-99%, tks, delv lb. 06% . 06% .06% .07 j : 
55 gal drs, delv ee: 07% .0734 .07% .07% .07% .08% er ead 
_ one, frt all’d, drs gal. > .30 36 ad 36 30 40% ae 
frt all’d, drs gal.p 25 29 25 .29 25 324 tye 
poet alg frt ail'ds oes 
ig of Rocky M., ; - és ‘ $3 es 
drs ; gal. p 38 4 g 3 nes - 
tks, frt all’d .. gal. 31% "31% 131% 139% ye TURNER Chemicals are backed by 
W fit Sha ace’. ake 4 x #2 46 PR: 75 years of experience — insuring you 
ai FN) all’d.. -gal: > 38 35 35.39% a; a uniform product of the highest standard 
f 1té _, See ee Cc «Od Oc . en6 
Butyl Ketone, tks .....Ib. 10% 10% 10% — yet priced to meet competition. 
Chloride, 90 Ib cyl a9 Os 32 .40 7 -40 sda .40 F. 
~ 5 Ketone, thes, oo d Ib. .05 ; 05 _ .06 Caustic Potash 
gal drs, frt all’d c-l Ib. 06 .06 .06 07 . 
Formate, drs, frt all’d. Ib.  .35 36 135 .36 35 36 Caustic Soda 
{exyl Ketone, pure, drs lb. .60 60 60 ’ 
Lactate, drs, frt ali’d ..Ib. 30 30 30 Potassium Carbonate 
Propyl carbinol, drs Ib. 60.75 60756075 Oxalic Acid 
Mica, dry gerd, bgs, wks . . 30.00 30.00 30.00 35.00 
Michler’s Ketone, kgs Ib. 2.50 2.50 2.50 Phosphorus Compounds 
Monoamylamine, c-l,drs,wks lb. 52 1.00 52 1.00 52 1.00 Sodium Chlorate 
Monobutylamine, drs, wks Ib. .o2 65 62 65 65 a 
mae 5 Cm conor see Bleaching Powder 
Chlorobenzene, mono . 
Monoethanolamine, tks, wks lb. 23 i2d ‘aa Persulphate of Ammonia 
Monomethylamine, drs, frt Persulphate of Potash 
all’d, E. Mississippi, c-l Ib. .65 65 ee .65 vee /a 
Monomethylparaminosulfate, - - ‘ ‘ eens Aluminum Stearate 
00 Ib drs ‘ aero 4. 3.25 4.0( By i 40 ope * 
Morpholine, drs 55. gal, és Zi i on p 
Icl_ wks Sp Stee . 75 reas 1 ioe 
Myrobalans 25%, liq bbls lb. .0334 .0414 .0334 .04% .0334 .04% ‘Sate _ tearate - i 
50% Solid, 50' lb boxes Ib. .0414 105 .04% (05 0434 .06%4 se White Oils 
DRM U MRE onary sre reg tase ..ton 24.00 24.00 25.00 23.50 30.00 Peat hi 
5 Re ton 7.00 17.00 17.00 22.00 & Petrolatum 
R2 bes ...... ton 17.25 17.25 17.00 22.00 rae Insecti-Sol 
. ane (Colorless, Odorless Insecticide Base) 
Naphtha, v.m.&p. (deodorized) eee 
see petroleum poker ost LIQUID CAUSTIC SODA 
Naphtha, Solvent, water-white, le - ‘ . 
tks REE gal. 26 26 26 3 ee We maintain local delivery tank truck 
drs gal. 31 31 31 36 Hie ~ . 
or ‘dom, crude ton. Peg service throughout the Metropolitan 
wks cls. 2.25 285° 295 2:85 225 2:85 i New York area. 
Imported, cif, “bes” Ib. 1.55 1.50 1.85 1.40 2.25 % 
Balls, flakes, pks Ib. 06% 06% .06% .08 .) 
Balls. ref’d, bbls, wks . Ib. .05%4 0534 .053%, .07% 
Flakes, ref’d, bbls, wks Ib. .0534 0534 .0534 .07% 
Nickel Carbonate, bbls Ib. 36 3714 .36 37% 36 37% JOSEPH 
Chloride, bbls .........Ib 18 20 18 .20 18 20 TURNER & CO 
Metal ingot i Ib. 3 : Be 35 - 
Oxide, 100 Ib kgs, NY lb. .35 37 35 BF i 35 37 ID 
Salt, 400 Ib bbls, NY .Ib. waa 13% .13 <koue cke 13%4 y R GEFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
<n 400 lb bbis, NY Ib. .13 13% «13 13% 13 13% eR 83 Exchange Pl., Providence, R. I.; 630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
icotine, 40%, drs, sulfate, Pad. hoth St. & Cal rs 
55 lb drs mye Jb. 70 70 76 76 - & Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Nitre Cake, blk 16.00 16.00 16.00 y Serving the Chemical Industry for over 75 years 
Nitrobenzene, redistilled, 1000 * : > 
Ib drs, wks at Ib. .08 10 .08 10 0s 10 : 
tks Ib 07 .07 .071 0714 
Nitrocellulose, 3 -], l-c-1, wks Ib. 22 29 22 .29 22 29 
Nitrogen Sol. 4 SY ¢ %. ammon., 
f.o.b. ane Gulf ports 
tks, unit ton 1.04 1.04 1.01 1.04 
Nitrogenous Mat’l, bes, imp unit 2.40 2.40 2.50 2:35 2.65 
dom, Eastern wks unit 2.45 2.45 2.50 2.50 p By do 
dom, Western wks unit 2.00 2.00 2.25 2.20 2.00 
Nitronaphthalene, 550 1b bbls Ib. 24 Py .24 a .24 1, 
Nutgalls Alleppo, bgs . «A 23 ‘aa 23 .23 
Oo 
Oak Bark Extract, 25 %, bbls lb. .03! .03'4 .03% 03% 
tks ‘ Ib. .0234 0234 02% 
Octyl Acetate, tks, wks ...Ib. Rh 15 By 16 By 
a Country is divided in 4 zones, prices varying by zone; p Country is 
divided into 4 zones. Also see footnote directly above; q Naphthalene 
quoted on Pacific Coast F.A S. Phila., or N. Y. 
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ACIDPROOF 
FILTER CLOTH 


Vietor Fabries: Ask for samples of our 
* DuraKlad” Filter Cloth. Guaranteed to 
withstand concentrated solutions of nearly 
all organic acids. Strong and durable... 
made in various weaves and widths. 
Something new . . . of interest to your 
chemical engineer. 


Cotton Filter Fabries. All Weaves 
By the roll or cut and strongly sewed: 
portholes overcast, to properly fit your 
press or rotary filter. 


Fume Bags 

Gravity Filter Bags 

Dust Arrestor Tubes 

Blankets For Rotary Filters 

Filter Sacks For Plate and 
Frame Presses 

Wool Filter Cloth 

Heavy Hydraulie Duck 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


Kindly state width and weave required. 


William W. Stanley Co., Ine. 
401 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
FACTORY, VICTOR, N. Y. 
































Orange-Mineral 











« 
Phenylhydrazine Hydrochloride Prices 
Current 1938 
Market Low High Low High 
Orange-Mineral, 1100 lb = 
NY ; OM 32. 10% 
Orthoaminophenol, “50 Ib kgs ib 2.15 2.25 2.15 YB AS 
Orthoanisidine, 100 lb drs lb. .70 .74 70 .74 
Orthochlorophenol, GPs ..31Ds 32 : PY 
Orthocresol, drs, wks Ib. .16% .173 16%4 17% 
Orthodichlorobenzene, ss 
lb drs lb. .06 .07 .06 .07 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene, 1200 
drs, wks is a SRE rai 18 15 18 
Orthonitrop arachlorphenol, ro =e 
tin " VB | PY 
Ovkanitecshiaial. 350 Ib ars 
85 .90 85 .90 
ahaa aimee 1000 lb Pa 
.08 10 08 10 
Orthotoluidine 350 Ib bbls, 
l-c-l Ib -16 mY f .16 BY 3 
Osage Orange, cryst, “bbls lb. LY 25 ey ‘25 
OIL: “aivinic ecw 1D; see .09 .07 08 
P 
Paraffin, _rfd, 200 Ib bgs 
122-12 M | a eee ,) 03% 039 03% 04% 
128 1320 (0) ee ae Ib. -04 0435 .04 .049 
Nes So eal’. | er lb. re 0465. ... 05% 
Para aldehyde, 99%, tech, 
110-55 gal drs, wks Ib. .10 22% 310 .18* 
— 100 Ib 
eo taereagent 85 85 85 
Aminohydrochloride, 100 Is 
Swe apkgraeeiets 1:25 1.30 woo 1.30 .30 
join 100 lb kes. ib. ; 1.05 1.05 1.05 
Chlorophenol, drs lb. —.30 45 30 45 45 
ar gemreeant 200 Ib drs, 
ee eae eh siz A 42 «12 
temitiilioke. ‘drs, wks 4 .34 A 34 35 ase 
Nitroacetanilid, 300 1b bbls 
Pees 1 45 52 .45 ie 
Ni itroaniline, 300 Ib bbls, 
MER ce eee: lb. <45 47 45 .47 
Nitrochlorobenzene, 1200 
Ib drs, wks lb. mo. -16 415 .16 
Nitro-orthotoluidine, 300 1b 
TS ca oes a6; 2.75 2.85 75 2.85 
Nitrophenol, 185 lb bbls lb. .35 sae 35 Px i 
Nitrosodimethylaniline, 120 
lb bbls lb. .92 .94 .92 94 
Nitrotoluene, 350 lb bbls lb. ... 035 pas 239 
Phenylenediamine, 350 lb 
bbls. ib, 1,25 1.30 25 .30 
Toluenesulfonamide, 175 ib 
bls. ee .70 75 70 75 
tks, wks . : i. ps | ‘ «31 
Toluenesulfonchloride, "410 
lb bbls, wks Ib. .20 ae .20 .22 
sane. 350 Ib bbls, ‘wks 
bohts eee Graces Ib. .56 58 -56 58 
Paris Green, dealers, drs Ib. .23 26 23 26% 
Pentane, normal, 28-38° 
group 5. “1 Kenge os oS re OS. «<x: 08% 
drs, grou gal. .11% .16 11% .16 
P Re a Ml 100 Ib on 
ie te |, Cheer een ie ess 10% 10% 
Petrolatum, dark ‘amber, bbls 
A rere Ib. .02 023% .025% 03% 
BAe, Wile inc ccvsee Ib. .03% .033g .03% 033% 
Medium, bbls ......... Ib. .027% .03% .02% 03% 
Dark green, bbls ....... Ib. .02% .02% .02% 02% 
PRR, ORIN ceca harasecictan Ib. .02% .035 .02% 035% 
White, lily, bbls ...... Ib. .05% .07% 05% 07% 
White, snow, bbls ...1b. .06% .08% .06% 08% 
Petroleum Ether, 30-60°, 
groan 3, ths ......@8 2c. 13 ee Be, 
Of6, BOWS 3 csiccccan gal. .14 Ri -14 ane 
PETROLEUM SOLVENTS AND DILUENTS 
Cleaners naphthas, group 3 
tks, wks ; .gal. .0634 .06% .063% 07% 
East Coast, tks, wks gal ae 10 : -10 
Hydrogenated, naphthas, frt 
Sir d west. the ...... 2-2 ss 16 .16 
OS eS ener Oe 60% a8 18 
INO. 3, ORB occa vis NS ; 16 «16 
No. 4, tks | ee 18 18 
Lacquer diluents, tks, 
East Coast ape gal. .09 .09 12% 
Group 3, tks gal. .0734 .075 .073%% 08% 
Naphtha, V.M. P., East, tks 
wks «eae .09 .09 .10 
Group 3, tks, wks gal. .063% .06% .06% .07% 
Petroleum thinner, 43-47, 
East, tks, wks ... gal 08% 08% 10 
Group 3, tks, wks ..gal. .053¢ .055% .053% 06% 
Rubber Solvents, stand grd 
East, tks, wks ee .09 .09 .10 
Group 3 tks, wks gal. .0634 .06% .06% 073% 
Stoddard Solvent, East, 
tks, wks i eal 08% .08% -10 
Group 3, tks, wks gal. .05% .06% .05% 06% 
Phenol, i 100 lb drs ...lb 14% .15Y 14% 15% 
tks, Ib : eae 13% 
Phenyl- Xlpha- Naphthylamine, : 
100 lb kgs ‘ lb : Liao 1.35 
Phenyl Chloride, drs lb. = an Pe Y 4 
Phenylhydrazine meee 
ide, com .... Wiles “ioe 1.50 1.50 
™ these prices were on a delivered basis. 
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Phloroglucinol | 

Current Rosin Oil | 

Orthophosphoric Acid 
Sunn 260 ik ko We 85 & 90% U.S.P. | 
Phloroglucinol, tech, tins. .lb. 15.00 16.50 15.00 16.50 15.00 16.50 
ee . Ib. 20.00 22.00 20.00 22.00 20.00 22.00 | | PO 
Phosphate Rock, f.0.b. mines 
Florida Pebble, 68% basis ton 1.85 i= - 
Oe GENE <5 .3.0:55:0563 ton 2.35 2.3 2. - -- Made . exact st: ards ic ave 
72% basis... = 2°85 2:38 2.85 made under the exact: tandards which have | 
a te ape ao hye Her ote prevailed in our plant for two generations. 
Tennessee, 72% basis. ton 4.50 4.50 4.50 . Yo al i oR aa e 
Wiiesaten Gaseliesiie 175 s - - - shipped from Niagara Falls in glass carboy 
b cyl Rae ere rate yer .16 .20 16 By. Z ee i eT ee) eas”) ee ¢ a 
Red, 110 lb cases .....lb. 40 144 140 44 -40 .44 of approximately 70 and 180 Ibs. 
; 38 44 «38 .44 .38 44 4 ne ; 
Trihlonde, ‘cyl peste is iss. 1i8 ss --- firms requiring consistently dependable 
2 .30 2 3 124 .30 ‘ . 

Phibalve” iat pd ip ” - ? . performance will be sent full particulars | 
i drs, wks ae: 144%... BS ee 14% epee | 
} Pine Oil, 55 gal drs or bie on request, | 
j Destructive dist . Ib 46 .48 46 .48 46 a5 TI : e naidhinad te of ite y rest 

Steam dist wat wh bbls gal. : "59 ae "$9 nee "59 ie source ol a product 1s one of its stronges | 
awe ] 54 54 54 ‘ | 

Pitch” Hivdneed: “wks a 18.25 18°75 18.25 18.75 18.25 18.75 recommendations. We have been making phos- 

Coalt bbl | eee .00 19.00 19.00 . yee } 
Burgundy, hg ee Ib. “oie 06% 03% 06% 03% .06% phorus and its compounds for well-known | 
Pn seihoy ain Minlinbin — a i Os users for more than forty years. | 
in Gums’ Section. 
Pitien DHE! «cc csinc dese bbl. 6.00 6.25 6.00 6.25 5.75 6.25 we 
Stearin, drs .-.....---. Ib. .03  .04% .03 104% 103 04% Oldbut \ 
Piatinum, c6fd sco... 0z.32.00 35.00 32.00 35.00 30.00 39.00 - 3 ‘ 
semana Electro-Chemiecal 
Potash. Caustic, wks, ool. om is i a 0614 6% ( ‘om pa ny 
4 cert Te ree ° Us ° 3g Us ° : Us . VR ba 
pe a 2 | 02% ... 02% ... .027 
Manure Salts, imported . , ‘ 
‘ 30% basis, blk ‘ie unit ff 58% ; 58% 58% Plant and Main Office: 
otassium Abietate, Is. 1b. : .09 a .09 .08 ea ie es Belin WE r ’ 1] 
Acetate, tech, bbls, delv Ib. ae 26 .26 :28 Niagara Falls, New York | 
bls *e or ee a a New York Office: 22 E. 40th St., New York | 
ichromate Cr st s, 725 : : | 
cks* cyaoeoied . 083% .09% .083%4 .09% .083% .09% Phosphorus and phosphorus products. Sodium if) 
9 4 a . ‘ 
ioe wei Se 15%4 .? 15% 7 ‘15% 7. chlorate. Potassium perchlorate. Oxalic acid. | 
Carbonate, 80-85% calc 800 i ’ —— 
MOMs Ca eosin Ib. 06% «.07 06% .07 06% .07 
HGWIG: CRO 3. cece Ib. 02% . .027 02% 
GEG, WEG csi aciinrece ns Ib. .03 03% .03 031% .03 03% 
Chlor: ate crys, 112 lb kgs, 09% .09 oo F 
“EPRI S em era b. .09! I Y% 09% .09% .09% 
min... Ib. a iy oy "13°, 112", 113°" 
Powe. Bow owas ess Ib. .08% .083% .08% .08% .08% .083% 
+ pn crys, bbls hm . 04% .04 04% .04 4 04% 
romate, kgs ; . oe .28 ao -28 eh .28 
Cyanide, 110 Ib cases...1b.  .50 55 50 55 50 574 
Iodide, 250 lb bbls lb. 1.53 , Ld -93 1.13 
Metabisulfite, 300 lb bblsIb. 11 AE 11 13% .12 15 
Muriate, bgs, dom, blk unit So . 53% . 53% 
Gealate, BOM 5 666s ics és Ib. .25 -26 “an .26 «25 26 


Perchlorate, kgs, wks...Ib. .09 10% .09 10% .09 11% 
Permanganate, USP, crys, 
500 & 1000 lb drs, wks Ib. .18% .19% .18% .19% 18% .19% 


J2 
Prussiate, red, bbls ....lb. .30% .34 30% .34 30% = .37 
Yellow, gta aRIR ib «14 ses 14 -16 5 16 
Sulfate, 90% basis, bgs ton . 38.00 see SOOO cos Geeee 
Titanium Oxalate, 200 lb 
35 40 BK 40 35 40 
Pot & tee Sulfate, 48% basis 
MET oo wee oteu moa 6 ton 25.75 25.75 cia Gunes 
Propane, group s tks Ib. .03 043% .03 04% .03 .043% 
Putty, coml, tubs ...100 Ib. . 3.00 3.00 2.25 3.00 
Linseed Oil, kgs ....100]b.  ... 4.50 — 4.50 4.00 4.65 


Pyrethrum, conc liq: | 
2.4% pyrethrins, drs, frt 
all’d gal. 6.25 6.35 5 
3.6% pyrethrins, drs, ‘frt 
all’d .--...gal. 9.20 35 8.45 9.35 7.65 9.95 
Flowers, | coarse, Japan, 








0 Re ee ere a .29 2914 .26 29% .18 28% 
Fine powd, Bee. .53.8ae oO <a saa 31 aa .30 
Pyridine, denat, 50 galdrsgal. ... 1.63 ae 1:62 41SE 1:6 
Refined, drs : || Sear .50 ee -50 45 -50 
Pyrites, Spanish cif Atlantic 
ports, blk ; unit .12 ek «12 13 12 13 
Pyrocatechin, CP, drs,tins Ib. 2.15 2.75 2.15 2.75 2.15 2.75 
Q 
“Disa ts Oe eM ee ee Oe 
Solid, 63%. ‘100 Ib bales ‘ 
Re eine | ee .04 ae .04 iss -04 
Clarified. 64%, bales Ib. ... cee 04%6 ... .04% 
Quercitron, 51 deg liq, 450 Ib a SALT Sf 
Re eee Ib .07% .08% .07% .08% .06 08% 
ae .......... Ib. 10 112 110 112 110 © 12 | U RIATE OF POTASH 
R | -n principal cities of United States 
R Salt, 250 Ib bbls, wks Jb. 52 55 -.52,ssSS—s«wS2s«COSS See eee ee ee 
a lbs .52 , “Sa ‘ 52 . 
Resorcinol tech, cans..... Ib. .75 .80 75 .80 75 .80 and Canada 
~~ = cryst .... > ets Rt, th an - 18% 
OWG, DDIS ....-ccceee . 4 -« 4, . Se « 4 . . 2 
: - 4 -47 45 -60 
Sowa 2 St 8 8 a AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORP. 
Third run, drs ...... gal. RA | wa 51 .53 St -66 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 





* Spot price is %c higher. 
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SW lh PEN 


CRUDE 99!4% PURE 


Free from arsenic, se- 
lenium and tellurium 


We 


respectfully 
solicit your 
inquiries... 


& 
MINES—Clemens, Brazoria County, Texas. 


For convenience of Buyers, 
we are now carrying stocks at Baltimore. 


JEFFERSON LAKE OIL Co., INC. 


SUITE 1406-9, WHITNEY BLDG., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 




















FINEST 


Copper Fungicides 





Widely and successfully 
used as spray or dust to QUALITY 


TENNESSES CORPORATION 









control fungus diseases of 
TOMER Seale 4 Ctivating” element that 
builds up copper-deficient 


Copper Soils, os 
SEG oo 


product you 


need for homemade 


Tri-Basic Copper Sulphate 


** Bordeaux.” 





Very effective in control 
of many plant and fruit 






Prompt Shipments on 
Receipt of Order 





diseases. 53% copper, 
easy to use as dust or Acts as buffering agent, 


spray. stimulates growth, and 


Zinc tain plant dis- 
Sulphate eases. Com- 


pletely soluble, high zinc 








overcomes cer- 


Manganese Sulphate 


Increases yield, improves 


content. 








flavor and shipping quali- TENNESSEE 








ties. Fertilizer Grade 


mixes well with other ma- C 0 R ¥ 0 R AT I 0 N 


Atlanta, Ga., Lockland, Ohio 


In Florida 
U.S. Phosphoric Products 
Corporation, Tampa 


terials; Spray Grade finely 
ground, easily applied. 








Rosins 
Sodium Naphthionate 


Prices 





19 1938 
Low High Low High 





Rosins 600 erat 280 |b unit 


ex. yard } 


Rosins, Gum, Savannah (280 
1b unit) :** 


x. 
Rosin, Wood, el, FF grade, NY 4.00 
Rotten Stone, bes mines. .ton 25.50 


Imported, lump, bbls ab. 


Powdered, bbls ...... lb. 


S 


Sago Flour, 150 lb bgs. Ib. 


Sal Soda, bbls, wks 100 lb. 


Salt Cake, 94-96%,c-l,wkston 19 00 25 00 


Chrome, c-l, wks ...ton 11.00 
Saltpetre, gran, 450-500 - 
bbls EP ee ee a 
COPA TIE: ki cies ete cad Ib, 
PONG IS kat ese ne lb. 
Satin, White, pulp, 550 lb 
SUS ESS eerie eo. Ib. 
Schaeffer’s Salt, ‘kg tree lb. 
Shellac, Bone dry, bbls. .1b. r 
Garnet, begs ; lb. 
Superfine, bgs .......lbs 
‘Ts Ni OEE See 
Silver Nitrate, vials ee = 


Slate Flour, bgs, wks. . .ton 
oe _ ae Yo dense, bgs, 


R 100 lb. 
58% light, bes -...100 Ib. 
blk ne re 100 Ib 
paper bes sees oe kU Sb. 
bbls 100 lb. 
Caustic, 76% rnd & flake, 
drs 100 Ib. 
76% solid, drs ...100 lb 
Liquid sellers, tks 100 Ib. 
Sodium Abietate, drs ....lb. 


Acetate, 60% tech, gran, 
“er flake, 450 lb bbls 


Sati evin nile Oe Ib. 

ee. drs, dely .....Ib 
Alginate, drs sinc as 
Antimoniate, bbls ..... lb. 
Aveenste, drs. ......%. Ib. 
Arsenite, liq, drs .....gal. 
Dry, gray, drs, wks. lb. 
Benzoate, USP kgs Ib. 


Bicarb, powd, 400 Ib bbl, 
wks 
— 500 lb Pay 


Bisulfte, 500 Ib bbls, wks Ib. 
35-40% sol bbls,wks100 Ib. 
Chlorate, bgs, wks < + ADs 
Cyanide, 96-98%, 100 & 
250 lb drs. wks Ib 
Diacetate, 33-35% acid, 
bbls, Icl, delv b. 
Fluoride, white 90%, 300 Ib. 
bbls, wks 
Hydrosulfite, 200 lb bbls, 
.o.b. wks 
Hyposulfite, tech, ‘pea crys" 
375 lb bbls, wks 100 Ib. 
Tech, reg cryst, 375 Ib 


bbls, wks < «ss LOO IRs 
Todide, jars ‘ eee 
Metal, drs, 280 lbs ....Ib. 


Metanilate, 150 lb bbls. .Ib. 
Metasilicate, gran, c-l, 


wks 100 Ib. 
cryst, drs, c-l, wks 100 Ib. 
Monohydr onl —_— _ 


Naphthenate, drs 
inceuremate 300 Ib bbl ib 





ry Bone dry prices at Chicago 1c higher; 
N. 


Philadelphia deliveries f.o.b. 


1H rO 
ouoe 
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4.90 5.10 4.65 6.00 
5.55 5.30 4.75 6.00 
5.35 5.40 4.90 6.00 
5.65 5.77% 5.05 7.00 
S70 7.00 5.25 7.05 
5.75 7:10. “S25 715 
5.77% 7.12% 5.25 YP 
5.80 yb 5.29 7.25 
5.90 yi A 5.25 7.40 
6.90 7.40 6.20 7.50 
7.30 7.70 6.75 8.45 
7.95 8.50 7.55 9.15 
3.50 ise 3.25 4.60 
3.75 4.00 3.50 4.60 
3.95 4.10 3.55 4.60 
4.25 4.371%4 3.90 5.60 
4.40 5.60 4.10 5.65 
4.40 5.70 4.20 5.75 
4.40 5.72% 4.20 5.85 
4.40 578 4.20 6.00 
4.40 5.85 4.20 6.15 
5.35 6.00 4.80 6.20 
5.80 6.30 5.40 7.05 
6.30 7.10 6.10 7.75 
6.30 7.10 6.10 YP 
5.35 3 25 5.05 6.40 
22.50 7.50 22.50 35.00 
.14 ia .14 

.08t%4 .10 08% .10 


02% .03% .02% .03% 
1.20 


19.00 25.00 19,00 23.00 
11.00 12.00 11.00 12.00 


06% .069 06% .069 
0865 .07% .0865 
07% 079 07% .079 


o¢ 
3 
x 


46 .48 46 48 
Be .20 16% 20 
125% <3 12% 15 
10% 11% .11 13 
10 11 2 


9.00 10.00 9.00 10.00 


1.10 1.10 
1.08 1.08 
.90 ‘90 
1.05 1.05 
1.35 1.35 
29 2.70 
2.30 2.30 
1.97% 1.97% 
11 10 13 
04 05 .04 .05 
0814 08% 
70 69  .70 
Lit 123% 212 151% 
08 0814 .08 Osy 
30 35 .30 3 
0714 .09%% .07% .09% 
46 48 46 4s 
1.85 1.85 


0314 .036 .03 036 
1.40 1.80 1.40 1.80 
06% 07% .06% .07% 
14 15 .14 17% 
.09 09 
07 Os 071 Os 


19 119 

41 42 ~«41 42 
220 245 2120 

2.90 2.75 2.90 

023 ‘023 

12 19 §©«.12 19 
50.54 52 54 


Boston “%c; Pacific Coast 2c; 
refined 6c higher in each case; 


sT. N. and Superfine prices quoted f.o.b. N. Y. and Boston; Chicago 


prices le higher; Pacific Coast 3c; 
price is %c higher. ** March 2 . 
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Current 


Sodium Nitrate 


Tar Acid Oil 





Current 
Market 


Low 





Sodium (continued): 
Nitrate, 92%, crude, 200 lb 


HAG Gi Ie 6 sscaswe ton 
LOO Th BO seca oc eeis-i ton 
OS ecks ehaoned ton 


Nitrite, 500 Ib bbls lb. 
Orthochlorotoluene, sulfon- 
ate, 175 lb bbls, wks. . Ib. 
Orthosilicate, 300 Ib drs, 
c.l. lb. 
Perborate, drs, 400 Ibs. .Ib. 
Peroxide, bbls, 400 Ib. lb. 
Phosphate, di-sodium, tech, 
310 lb bbls, wks 100 lb. 
bgs, wks 100 lb. 
Tri-sodium, tech, 325 Ib 


bbls, wks ......100]b. 


bgs, wks 100 Ib. 
Picramate, 160 lb kgs lb 
Prussiate, Yellow, 350 Ib 
bbl, wks Sd lb. 
Pyrophosphate, anhyd, 100 
lb bbls f.0.b. wks frt eq lb. 
Sesquisilicate, drs, c-l, 


100 lb. 


wks 
Silicate, 60°, 55 gal drs, 
100 


wks 
40°, 55 gal drs, wks He Ib. 
tks, wks 0 lb. 


— 450 lb _ 


see 100 Ib dr ‘Ib. 
Stearate, bbls 


Sulfanilate, 400 lb bbls i 


Sulfate Anhyd, 550 lb bgs* 


c-l, wks 100 lb. t 


Sulfide, 80% cryst, 440 Ib 
bbls, wks 1B. 
Solid, 650 Ib drs, c-l, 


wks Ib. 
Sulfite, cryst, 400 ‘lb bbls, 
ee ey ee Ib. 

Sulfocyanide, drs ee) 


Sul foricinoleate, bbls lb 
Tungstate, tech, crys, kgs lb. 
Sorbitol, com, solut, wks 


c-l, drs, wks ... lb. 
Spruce Extract, ord, tks. .Ib. 
Ordinary, bbls ....Ib. 


Super spruce ext, tks Ib. 
Super spruce ext, bbls. Ib. 
Super spruce ext, powd, 
bgs Ib 
Starch, Pearl, 140 lb bgs 100 Ib 
Powd, 140 lb begs 100 lb. 


Potato, 200 lb bgs lb 
Imp, bgs re) | 
Rice, 200 |b bbls ; Ib. 
Sweet Potato, 240 lb bbls, 
f.o.b. sk nt 100 lb. 
Wheat. thick, bes Ib 
Strontium carbonate, 600 Ib 
bbls, wks Ib 


Nitrate, 600 lb bbls, NY Ib 
Sucrose octa-acetate, den, grd, 
bbls, wks : Ib. 
tech, bbls, wks lb. 
Sulfur, crude, f.o.b. mines ton 
Flour, coml, bgs 100 lb. 


bbls : 100 lb. 
Rubbermz ikers, bes. .100 Ib. 
bbls 100 Ib. 
Extra fine, bgs 100 Ib. 
Superfine, bgs 100 Ib. 
bbls ee 100 Ib. 
Flowers, bgs ... 100 Ib 
bbls pe ee ee 
Rod. Pet 6.i..e 100 lb 
bbls 100 lb. 
Sulfur Chloride, 700 Ib drs, 
Ww Ib. 
Setter Dioxide, 150 lb cyl lb. 
Multiple units, wks .. Ib. 
tks, wks rere 


Refrigeration, cyl, wks Jb. 
Multiple units, wks 


Sulfuryl C hloride meee |: 
Sumac, Italian, grd .....ton 
Extract, 42°, bbls lb. 
Superphosphate, 16% bulk, 
wks deus 5 ee 
Run of pile ton 


Triple, 40-48%, a. D. a. —_ 
wks, Balt. unit 
Talc, Crude, 100 lb bgs,NY a 
Ref’d, 100 lb bgs, NY ton 
French, 220 lb bgs, NY ton 
Ref'd, white, bgs, NY ton 


Italian, 220 Ib bgs to arr ton 60 
Ref’d, white, bgs, NY ton 65 


Tankage Grd, NY ...unit % 
Ungrd unit % 
Fert grade, f.0.b. Chgo unit « 
South American cif unit « 
= Flour, high grade, 


Tar Acid Oil, 15% o. drs. gal. 
25% 10, drs rs gal. 


¢ Bags 15¢ lower; “« + 10; 
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SAN 
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28.30 
29.00 
27.00 


11% 


1.70 
.80 
.65 


0434 


02% 


147 


65.50 


06% 


8.00 
7.50 


.70 


15.00 
16.00 
30.00 
60.00 
62.00 
70.00 
nom. 


3.40 
3.35 
3.10 


0334 
24 
.28 


06% 


1.05 
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66.00 
05% 


13.00 
14.00 
23.00 
45.00 
60.00 
65.00 


01% 


21 
25 


. are 20c: higher. 
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Ready 
to BY ezve 


y 


at all times—in all places 
everything for refrigeration 


ANHYDROUS @ AQUA 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
CORROSION RETARDER 


Write for descriptive literature 


HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


29th & GRAY’S FERRY ROAD 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






Est. 1858 











TRO Hamm mEe 
ue mat ore 


Borax Glass - Anhydrous Boric Acid 


Manganese Borate - Ammonium Borate 


Paeifie Coast Borax Co. 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 


Chicago Los Angeles 
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TRIANGLE } 

y BRAND | 

/ THESTANDARDFORSOYEARS \_ 
99% Pure \ 

In large or small crystals or pulverized, \| 


packed in 100-lb. waterproof bags and in 
new clean barrels of 450 lbs. net. ' 


| MONOHYDRATED Il 


\ (Full 35% Metallic Copper Content) {|| | 





\ Now packed in re-fillable, removable- j 
\ top drums. f 
\ e / 


IN COPPER OXIDE (Red) 
>, NICKEL SULPHATE 


ral 
». 4 
te... antl | 


— _ 

















PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORPORATION 


40 Wall Street, New York—230 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





Industrial and Pharmaceutical 


Chemicals 
NORIT 


Activated Carbons 


for decolorizing, deodorizing. 
elarifying,. purifying 





Chemical and Pharmaceutical Solutions 
e 
The services*of a™technical expert and our 
Research Laboratory are at your disposal. 


Selling Agents for American Norit Co. 
Plant at Jacksonville, Fla. 


RW, GReere & CO. 


10 East 40th Street, New York 














Tar, Pine 
Zine Chloride 


Prices 








Current 1939 1938 
Market ow High Low High 
Tar, pine, delv, drs .. — 25 26 25 .26 .2¢ 
tks, delv, E. cities 20 .20 . .20 
Tartar Emetic, tech, bbls “he 27% ~«.28 27% ~=«.28 -263%4 .28 
USP, bbls 33 <a055 38 33% =.32 33% 
Terpineol, den grade, ‘drs qb. B 4 ; 17 Be 
Tetrachlorethane, 650 lbdrslb. .08 08% .08 08% .08 .08% 
Tetrachloroethylene,drs,tech lb. 09% . 09% . 09% 
Tetralene, 50 gal drs, wks Ib. .12 13 42 13 Ag 13 
Thiocarbanilid, 170 lb bbls lb. = .20 ‘25 -20 25 .20 25 
Tin. crystals, 500]bbbls,wkslb. .56 36%_ 635%) «OC .36%—(«1 3614 
Metal, NY Ib 4620 .4520 .4665 .3570 .4675 
Oxide, 300 Ib ‘bbls, ‘wks Ib. .50 52 .50 52 44 50 
Tetrachloride, 100 lb drs, 
wks Ib 23% .23 23% 18% 23% 
Titanium Dioxide, 300 Ib bbls Ib. 14% .16 14% .16 14% .17 
Barium Pigment, bbls. .Ib. 055% .05% .055% .05% .055% .06% 
Calcium Pigment, bbls Ib. 05% .05% .055% .05% .055¢ .06% 
Toluidine, mixed, 900 Ib - 
wks .26 sae .26 s37 .26 ae 
Toluol, 110 gal drs, wks. ‘aon ers 4 ee “a7 a £35 
8000 gal tks, frt all’d. . gal. «22 ie 522 oe 30 
Toner = red, bbls - lb. -62 -67 .62 .80 Py bi .80 
Para; SOO. HUI: xéc's cles ib. 75 .80 IS .80 75 .80 
Toluidine, bgs . | ems Fe .. - 9635 sas, - eS 
Triacetin, 50 gal drs, ‘wks Ib. ||. 36 .36 .36 
Triamy| Borate, Icl, drs, wks lb. ; ee ae a7 ae 
Triamylamine, c-l,drs,wkslb. .77. 1.25 Ie “t5 77 1.25 
Tributylamine, Icl, drs, wks lb... .70 ae .70 .70 
Tributyl citrate, drs, frtall’d lb. 45 .45 ee 645 
Tributyl Phosphate, frtall’d lb. 42 -42 42 .50 
Trichlorethylene, 600 lb drs, 
frt all’d E. Rocky Mts. .Ib. .09 0914 .09 09% .089 .09% 
Tricresyl phosphate,tech,drslb.  .23 37% .23 ata «23 .39 
Triethanolamine, 50 gal drs 
WES: on cance a tice teenies Ib. 21 22 21 422 21 22 
UBS ES ees 5 2 5dson cares Ib. ae .20 ae .20 . 20 
Triethylene glycol, drs, wks lb. .26 .26 26 
Trihydroxyethylamine Oleate, 
NE hes are Cae waa Ib. .30 30 30 
Stearate, bbls 2 Ib. .30 30 30 
Trimethyl Phosphate, ‘drs, 
no Oy oe |. | eer .50 50 .50 
Trimethylamine, c-l, drs, rt 
all’d E. Mississippi ....lb.  ... 1.00 nee 1.00 . 1.00 
Triphenyl guanidine aes 58 .60 58 .60 58 .60 
Triphenyl Phosphate, drs. .lb. ee .38 ; .38 .34 .38 
Tripoli, airfloated,bgs, wks ton 26.00 30.00 26.00 30.00 26.00 30.00 
Turpentine (Spirits), c-l, NY 
dock, bbls: 2.2... ++. Ps ig 4b are ad 264% 31% 
Sav annah, WAS case e se gal. .29* .24 .29* 20% .3034 
Jacksonville, bbls ee nom.* 23% .2634 ~.20! 0 
Wood Steam dist, bbls, 
cl, NY ga 27 .30 24.2 30 24.2 31 
Wood, dest dist, “el, drs, 
delv E. cities $96, -:22 24 Pe 24 22 36 
Urea, pure, 112 lb cases. .Ib. 14% .15% .14% .15% 414 15% 


Fert grade, bgs, c.i.f...ton 
cif. S.A. points ....ton 
Dom. f.o.b., wks - 5 5a 
Urea_ Ammonia liq 55% = 
unit 
Valonia ‘Sead 42%, tannin 
Oe 6) 55 vod ae elena yak ae ton 
Cups, 32% tannin, bgs. .ton 
Extract, powd, 63% Ib. 
Vanillin, ex eugenol, 25 Ib 


tins, 2000 lb lots ....Ih. 
EEX“MURIBCOL ox c.cieces vs lb. 
US Es 2 lb. 
Vermilion, English, kgs. .lb. 
Wattle Bark, bgs ton ; 
Extract, 60°, tks, “bbls. .Ib. 
Wax, Bayberry, bgs . Ib. 
Bees, bleached, white 500 
lb slabs, cases ...... >. 
Yellow, “African, bgs. .Ib 
Brazilian, bgs ..... Ib. 
Chloe. Hee 5. os lb. 


Refined, 500 1b slabs, cases |b 

Candelilla, bgs ; 

Carnauba, No. 1, yellow, 
een ee ae ie Ib. 
No. 2, yellow, bgs ...Ib. 
No. 2, N. C., tgs: ...<1b. 
No. 3, Chalky, bgs...1b. 
No. 3, |. a oe ee | 


Ceresin, dom, bgs ..... lb. 
Japan, 224 Ib cases ....Ib 
Montan, crude, bgs ....Ib. 


Paraffin, see Paraffin Wax. 
Spermaceti, blocks, cases Ib. 
Cakes, cases 
— chalk, com 200 Ib bes 


.ton 
Gilders” bes. roe ‘wks. .ton 
Wood Flour, c-l, bes .ton 


Xylol, frt all’d, East 10° 


, wks eR is 
Coml, tks, wks, frt all’d, gal. 
Xylidine, mixed crude, drs lb. 
Zine Acetate, tech, bbls, Icl, 
delv . sion. isp cee 
Arsenite, ’ bes, ‘frt all’d Ib. 
Carbonate tech, bbls, NY lb. 
Chloride fused, 600 Ib drs, 
wks Ib. 
Gran, 500 Ib drs, ‘wks Ib. 
Soln 50%, tks, wks 100 lb 


* March 28. 
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95.00 1 


45.00 
30.00 


36.00 


95.00 110.00 95.00 1 
95.00 101.00 
nom 
47.00 
31.00 
-06 
2.20 
2.10 
Sis 2.10 
2357 1.69 
34.75 38.25 
. .04 
.20 
soe «a9 
a9 .20 
21 sao 
21 62d 
25% 26 
15% .16% 
37% .40 
36% .38 
.34 39 
-28 .30 
ae 31% 
08% 11% 
1034.11 
1 11% 
18 .21 
a Be 
12.00 14.00 
15.00 
20.00 30.00 
‘ <29 
— -26 
00 -36 
ao 16 
12 12% 
-14 yt 
04% .046 
-05 05% 
eee 120 


10.00 95.00 110.00 
01.00 95.00 101.00 


nom. 1.00 1.04 
47.00 45.00 52.00 


31.00 30.00 37.50 
06 £5 06 
2.20 2.10 3.10 
2.10 2.00 3.00 
2.10 2.00 2.25 
1.70 1.45 1.69 
38.50 36.00 41.75 
043%, .043%% .04% 
.20 16% .17 
Pe 35 45 
.20 19 .26 
Beas 22 29 
23 22 29 
33 .32 RE 
16% .13% .16 
.40 38 44 
.38 .36 42 
PE .34 40 
31 29 3514 
31% .30 35% 
11% 08% .11% 
Pp | 09% 11 
1136. «ki 12% 
Py | sae 24 
«ee By | 25 
14.00 12.00 14.00 
15.00 15.00 
30.00 20.00 33.00 
29 .29 KR 
26 -26 30 
36 <a0 36 
21 noe 21 
3 A2Z24H «IS 
15 14 15 
046 04% 2.046 
05% .05 05% 
2.29 we 2.29 
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Zine Cyanide 
Current Ot, Whale 
Current 1939 1938 
Market Low High Low High 
Zine (continued): 
Cyanide, 100 Ib drs... .Ib. 33 eo .33 33 38 
Dust, 500 Ib bbls, c-l, delv Ib. 06% .06% .06% ..06 .0740 
Metal, high orate slabs, ce, 
Sere eace 6s 6s 100 Ib. 4.84 4.84 4.90 4.35 5.45 
E St: Eegim .... vty Hg 4.50 "ye 4.50 4.00 5.05 
Oxide, Amer, iy b. .06% .07% .06% .07% .06 07% 
French 300 lb bbls, - F It 06% 07% .06% .07% .06% .07%4 
Palmitate, bbls ........ i; Ser 25 ys 25 23 aa 
Resinate, fused, pale bbls Ib. 10 3 i 10 © 10 
Stearate, 50 Ib bbls Ib. 20 By i .20 .23 -20 By S| 
Zine Sulfate, crys, 400 Ib bbl, 
_ Sy ree ; .029 : .029 029 = .033 
see S- SiR Sins 0325... .0325 .0325 .0375 
Sulfile, "500 ‘ bbls, delv 1b 08% 08% .083 .087 08% .09% 
bas. BU aka ns. 3 07% .08% .07% .08 0834 «.09 
_Sulfocarbolate, 100 Ib ae >. — 26 .24 .26 4 -26 


Babassu, tks, futures Vb. 
Castor, No. 3, 400 Ib bbls. Ib. 
Blown, 400 Ib bbls b. 
China Magen drs, spot NY Ib. 
Tks, spot NY Ib. 
Coconut, edible, bbls NY Ib. 
Manila, tks, NY Ib. 
ks, Pacific Coast... .lb. 
Cod, — 50 gal 


Copre, fae: NY ..2......P, 
Corn, crude, tks, mills. .1b. 

Refd, 375 1b bbls, NY. Jb. 
bom American, 50 gal - 


Y 
English, bbls, NY .... Ib. 
Greases, Yellow ee b. 
White, choice bbls, NY Ib. 
Lard, Oil, edible, prime > 


Extra, bbl .. ee Pee Ce 
Extra, No. 1, bbls sce 
Linseed, Raw less than § bbl 
MAUR? chro re ara a udee Ib. 
bbls, c-l, spot ....... Ib. 
< Sees Ib. 
Menhaden, tks, Baltimore ral 
Refined, alkali, drs 
i; Sees ee 
Kettle bodied, drs... _Ib. 
L Lo pressed, drs .... Ib 


Ib 
er: CF. at bbls, NY Ib. 
Extra, bbls, 


Pure, bbls, NY Rates en z tb 
Oiticica, bbl ee Ib. 
Oleo, No. 1, bbls, NY Ib. 

No. 2, > ae Ib. 
Olive. denat, bbls, NY gal. 

Edible, bbls, NY ....gal 

Poote,.. Weee, Lee. sees. Ib 
Palm, Kernel, bulk .... Ib. 

oe. aa Ib. 

Sumatra, tks . It 
Peanut, crude, bbls, NY Ib 

s, f.o.b. mill ; Ib 

Refined, bbls. NY Ib. 
Perilla, drs, NY ....... Ib 

Tks, GimH. oo foe on Ib 
Pine, see Pine Oil, Chemical 

Section. 


Rapeseed, blown, bbls. NY Ib. 


Denatured, drs, NY gal 
Red, Distilled, bbls ...... Ib. 
, gett tare ane Ib 
Sardine, Pac Coast, tks. . gal 
Refined alkali, drs .....1b. 
<a ERRR |- 
Light pressed, drs .... .Ib. 
| en a aaa aan Ib. 
Sesame, yellow, dom ....Jb. 
Witte: GoM. ices. Ib 
Sov Bean, crude 
Dom, tks, f.o.b. mills. Ib 
Crude; GPG. .INY . 665%. Ib 
"= vercuiglbbenenn 


\ eee 
CT, bleached, bbls, 
hier ses D. 
Stearic Acid, double pressed 
dist bes ; Ib. 
— pressed saponified | 


45° 


Stearine, Oleo, bbls 
Tallow City, extra loose. Ib. 
Edible, tierces - Ib 
Acidless, tks, NY Ib 
Turkey Red, single, drs. . lb. 
Double, bbls Ib 
Whale: 
Winter bleach, bbls, NY Ib 
Refined, nat, bbls, NY. Ib 


Triple pressed dist bgs Ib 
Ib 
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’ 06% 
09% .10 
11% 12 

: 15% 
15 14% 

08% 
.03 
.02% 
30 nom. 
.0180 
06 06% 
0834 .09 
.07 .08 
.07 .08 
.047 .05 
051% .0534 
: 10 
.09% 
.09 
.097 .099 
089 = .091 
083 =.085 
.30% nom. 
. .072 
.066 
-082 
.066 
.06 
15% 
.09 
11% 
091% .10% 
ne 08% 
.08 
85 .86 
75 2.00 
06% .07 

. -0345 
033% .037 

: .02 

06% 
.06 
09 09% 
095% .093% 
.091 .092 
14 14% 
.80 
.07% .08% 
06% .07% 
aa Re) 
-072 
-066 
.066 
-06 
09 09% 
09 09% 
wi .055 
.061 065 
.073 077 
Pe .067 
09 .092 
083 =.085 
10% .11% 
10% 11% 
13% .14% 
06% .06%4 
: 053 
.053%4 nom. : 
; 083 
06% 085% 
093% .10% 
081 .083 
077 =—-.079 


) 


083 
.079 


081 
.077 
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YELKIN “S” 


A standardized water-dispersible soya-bean 
lecithin available in two grades— 


Grade T and Grade D 
USES: 
1. Wetting and dispersing agent. 
2. Wetting and levelling agent for dyeing 


of textiles. 


3. Thickening, softening and wetting agent 
for latex. 


4. Emulsifying agent for producing oil in 
water emulsions. 


Samples for experiments furnished without charge 
by request on your business stationery. Write us 
for further particulars. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


ROSS & ROWE, INC. 


SPECIALIZING IN COLLOIDAL PRODUCTS 


75 VARICK STREET 
NEW YORK 


WRIGLEY BLDG. 
CHICAGO 











































































WN 


GUM ARABIC 
CUM KARAYA 


(INDIAN GUM) E 
GUM TRAGACANTH 
LOCUST BEAN GUM 


(CAROB FLOUR) 


JAPAN WAX 


Let us quote on your 
requirements 


UAT 





NEW ENGLAND REP 
G. H. BUNTON 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
™ 
PHILADELPHIA REP 
R. PELTZ & CO. 
36 KENILWORTH ST., 
TEL: LOMBARD 6359 





[A NTOTTOOTITTETT TTT 


PAUL A. DUNKEL & _ 


INCORPORATED 


82 WALL ST. NEW YORK, N.Y. cs 





Church & Dwight 


Established 1846 


70 PINE STREET 


NESE €1) 2236 


ibELGetehiichna ee siecle) 














BEACON 


A Direct Source of Supply 


for 


CALCIUM LINOLEATE PULP 
CALCIUM PALMITATE 

ZINC LAURATE 

ZINC MYRISTATE 

ZINC PALMITATE 

ZINC STEARATE 


ALUMINUM PALMITATE 
ALUMINUM RESINATE 
BARIUM STEARATE 
CALCIUM LAURATE 





THE BEACON COMPANY 
89 Bickford Street Boston, Mass. 


Send for our booklet “ Protective Colloids and Emulsions ” 











Acetamide 


Uses: Soldering Pastes and Fluxes - Cellu- 
lose Acetate Plasticizer - Organic Solvent - 
Anti-Acid for Lacquers - Solubilizing Agent. 


SEBACIC ACID 
CAPRYL ALCOHOL 
GLYCOCOLL 





AMECCO CHEMICALS, INC. 


(Formerly American Chemical Products Co.) 


Rochester, N. Y. 


AMECCO 
75 Rockwood St. CHEMICALS 

















PENNSYLVANIA COAL Propucts Co. 
Est. 1916 PETROLIA. PA. 
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POTASSIUM 


DELIVERIES FROM 
SPOT STOCKS 


PLES 


= . wel a 
JUNGMANNG CO. 


Industrial and Fine Chemicals~Raw Materials 


157 CHAMBERS STREET 
EL. BARCLAY 7- 5128-30 NEW YORK CITY 
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“We”’—Editorially Speaking 


“Printing Inks, 1918-1938,” the Creat- 
ing Industries Series article this month, 
was written by Dr. Albert E. Gessler, 
director of research for the Interchemical 
Corporation, and widely known for his 
important research contributions to the 
printing ink field. Dr. Gessler was born 
in Germany and received his doctorate 
from the University of Berlin in ’07. He 
spent the following year at Stuttgart re- 
searching for G. Siegle & Co., and then 
came to America for the firm. He rose 
from the position of chemist to that of 
chief chemist and a director. The com- 
pany was sold by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian in 1918 and Dr. Gessler formed the 
Ultro Chemical Corporation. This com- 
pany was later consolidated with Zinsser 
& Co. In ’34 Dr. Gessler became director 
of research for International Printing Ink, 
the forerunner of the present Interchemi- 
cal Corporation. The author of “Print- 
ing Inks, 1918-1938,” has discovered and 
developed into commercial use a number 
of dyes and pigments that have greatly 
revolutionized the printing ink field. 

When we asked our consulting board of 
editors and others for suggestions as to 
who was the best man fitted to do the 
article on inks, we found that all were 
agreed on Dr. Gesslcr. Despite the fact 
that he is a very busy man, he readily 
agreed to undertake the job. We feel 
confident that after reading his article you 
will share our sincere and unbounded 
enthusiasm. 


Bill Brophy (R. T. Vanderbilt) sol- 
emnly reports that he is observing Lent 
up to his knees. 


2, 2, oo, 
MOOoe eee 


If you are a N. Y, Chentists’ Club 
member and, suddenly, a fellow-member 
for no apparent good reason begins to 
extol the virtues of air-conditioning, do 
not be surprised—he is subtly leading up 
to a request for a donation to insure 
greater comfort in the uncomfortably 
warm summer months. And in line with 
modern sales practice you can have ‘t 
on the instalment plan if you prefer. 


o, %, %, 
00,00, 00,0 


Chipman Chemical’s laconic announce- 
ment: “We couldn’t compete against the 
treasury of the United States,’ when 
asked for comment on the Pierce Bill that 
would establish a $1,000,000 federal so- 
dium chlorate plant near Bonneville, Ore., 
was indeed “a mouthful.” 


At all events it was not a “mouthful’ 
of “baloney.” ‘ 
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Chemical people can take a bit of in- 
dustrial pride in the recently published, 
very excellent “Study of Depressions,” for 
on the committee of nineteen in charge 
were: L. V. O’Daniel (American Cyan- 
amid), Howard Bishop (Sterling Prod- 
ucts), S. Bayard Colgate (Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet), Russell H. Dunham 
(Hercules Powder), R. Wechsler (Na- 
tional Oil Products). 


Rolortorge 

Laurel, Mississippi, with a sweet potato 
starch factory and the plant of the Ma- 
sonite Corporation, boasts of being the 
only 100 per cent. “chemurgic” town in 
the United States. To Dalmazio Scrivan- 
ich, president of D. Scrivanich & Co., 
Philadelphia, we are indebted for the 
article this month on the economic out- 
look for sweet potato starch. Mr. Scriv- 
anich graduated from the Academy of 
Naval Construction in Trieste in 1910, but 
has resided in Philadelphia for the last 
24 years. Becoming an American citizen 
in ’21, he traveled extensively, meeting 
often with strange adventures: a revolu- 
tion in Mexico, an earthquake in Chile, 
and a lightning stroke in Norway, which 
left him unscathed. He is particularly 
proud of his American family and of his 
garden of Japanese hybrid azaleas, a 
beautiful sight in May and June when 
hundreds of plants are in multicolor 
bloom. 


Oe 5%, 6% 
0%, 00,000 


Our pet fiction writer, John Klempner 
of Warner Chemical, is no flash in the 
pan. His first novel, “No Stork At 
Nine,” has been followed by “Once 
Around The Block.” States the N. Y. 
Times reviewer : “a swiftly moving, lively 
story of middle-class people who are as 





Fifteen Years Ago 


From our issues of April, 1924 

Dr. G. N. Lewis, Dean, School of 
Chemistry, University of California, 
awarded Willard Gibbs Medal. 

Shortage of quicksilver threatens 
to force price to $100 a flask. 

Dr. Charles L. Reese, Technical 
Director, du Pont, since 1911, re- 
signs to engage in research work, 
and will be succeeded by Dr. 
Charles M. Stine. 

R. T. Baldwin, assistant to presi- 
dent, National Aniline & Chemical, 
resigns. 

L. V. Redman, formerly Chicago 
office, Redmanol Co., will be lo- 
cated at the New York office and 
Bloomfield plant of Condensite Co. 
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real as next-door 


neighbor.” 


yourself or your 


O. %, %, %, 
0%,00,00,0 


Did you know that: 

Eighty-four years ago, a French scien- 
tist gave a curious rattle, made of a 
strange, very light, silvery metal, to the 
infant Prince Imperial of France; that 
that baby rattle, which the royal youngster 
gurgled over and doubtless tried to swal- 
low, was made of aluminum then a chem- 
ical curiosity worth $17 an ounce. And it 
wasn’t a revolution but a young American 
by the name of Hall who made it possible 
to sell it at less than 20c per pound! 

Charles MacIntosh, one of the real pi- 
oneers of the rubber industry, discovered 
quite by accident that naphtha was a sat- 
isfactory solvent for rubber. Strange 
how many forward steps in the early days 
of the industry were disclosed quite by 
accident. While experimenting with un- 
vulcanized rubber tape for making gas- 
proof joints, MacIntosh noticed that the 
naphtha softened the rubber tape joints! 

A cut of 10 per cent. in prices must be 
accompanied by an increase of 62.5 per 
cent. in sales volume to continue a com- 
parable margin of profit. If prices are 
cut 12%4 per cent. the volume must be 
raised 100 per cent to achieve the same 
end. 


2, 9, 9%, 
,00,00,00,9 


Frederic L. Hilbert, whose article on 
“The Tannins as a Chemical Raw Ma- 
terial” starts in this issue, was born in 
1882. After graduating from Worcester 
Poly in 1905, he joined Graton & Knight 
as research chemist. In 1918, he en- 
listed in the chemical warfare of the 
army, but because of his knowledge of 
army shoe leather was transferred to 
the Quartermaster Corps and was placed 
in full charge of the production and in- 
spection of the upper leather used for 
army shoes. From 1920-24, he was vice- 
president of Marden, Orth & Hastings, 
and from 1924-34 was manager of the 
Mobile, Ala. plant of American Dyewood. 
He rebuilt the Mobile Mill which was 
pronounced by experts as being the most 
up-to-date and efficient plant in the world 
for the manufacture of tanning extracts 
and quebracho wood. In 1929, he was 
made a director of American Dyewood. 
In 1930, in association with Jos. C. Bald- 
win, Jr., he organized the Cobus Corp. 
for the purpose of manufacturing and de- 
veloping a cocoa butter substitute of con- 
stant melting point. In 1936, he founded 
the Hilbert-Topp Tanning Corp., Johns- 
town, N. Y. Mr. Hilbert is also a con- 
sultant and well-known author. 
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WEEKLY STATISTICS OF BUSINESS 








tLabor Dept. N. Y. 
Jour. ye Fate Ass’n Price Indices 2 s * Ede ne ae 
r———Carloadings——-. -—— —— f em, ats rug tee ndex Com- 
% oe Com. & Fert. Mixed All Price Ac- Bus. modity 
Week of of Price Drugs Oils Mat. Fert. Groups Index tivity Act. Index 
Ending 1939 1938 Change 1939 1938 Change Index 
Pm. 38...... 560,609 511,939-+ 9.5 2,225,690 2,031,412+ 9.6 75.7 92.4 51.6 71.3 77.7 728 76.0 55.8 88.0 125.0 
lage ean 598,691 552,892 + 8.3 2°244014 2'035.673 tio: 2 75.4 92.4 535 714 77.7 728 76.2 55.1 89.5 124.5 
Mar. 11...... 591,691  556,730-+ 6.3 2,237,935 2,014,729 +11.1 73.0 92.4 $2.6 714 77.7 728 763 $5.7 89.5 124.7 
a | ae 594,568  540,365+10.0 2.225.486 2.017.653 +10.3 75.7 92.2 50.4 71.4 77.6 72.6 76 55.4 88.7 125.2 
Mar. 25...... 605,462 572,952 + 5.7 2,198,681 1,975, 219 +11.3 75.3 see . .* eee oee ees 88.5 125.3 
* K.W.H., 000 omitted. + 1926-1928 — 100.0. 
MONTHLY STATISTICS INDUSTRIAL TRENDS 
Witecass February January January December December Business: Activity has held at a fairly 
CHEMICAL: 1939 1938 1939 1938 1938 1937 y nae 
Acid, sulfuric (expressed as 50° Baumé, short tons, Bureau of the Census) steady level but the seasonal spring 
Total 1 a as 159,659 181,386 183,794 176,923 199,508 rise in trade and manufacturing has not 
Consumpt. in mfr, fert. ........ 00 cesses 125,294 142,451 147,443 148,289 147,443 , . 
Stocks end of month .....00... 0 cesses 89,857 92,850 89,662 90,089 39.662 reached the proportions that were ex 





. ed for. Much has taken 
Alcohol, Industrial (Bureau Internal Revenue) pected and hoped K 


Ethyl alcohol prod., proof gal.. 14,670,621 16,765,189 17,067,489 15,607,206 16,772,479 17,361,670 Place to unsettle confidence. The foreign 
Comp, denat. prod., wine gal... 339,341 154,360 474,139 168,465 2,111,297 1,826,806 situation became decidedly worse in the 
Removed, wine gal. .......... 361,308 151,154 443,686 178,157 2,115,316 ‘1,841,075 
Stocks end of mo., wine gal. .. 432,643 540,247 455,280 537.258 426 638 546,648 & velats iti teas 
Spec, denat, prod., wine gal, ... 6,114,708 4,933,550 6,354.358 5,714,329 8,398,939 5,185,331 @ better degree of relationship between 


past 30 days. At home the promise of 






































Removed, wine gal. .......... 6,205,409 4,845,062 6,276,800 5,760,616 8,317,195 5,129,569 business and the administration seems 
Stocks end of mo., wine gal... 827,844 638,598 923,447 554,433 858,630 606 224 to be just that and no more. Once 
Ammonia sulfate prod., tons a.. 41,780 32,959 45,756 37,734 45,837 43,211 again caution becomes the watchword. 
Bensal prod., gal. B ..iciscecs. 7,141,000 5,575,000 7,788,000 6,155,000 7,802,000 6,340,000 F . 
Byproduct coke, prod., tons a.. 3,077,854 2,493,586 3,366,956 2,762,474 3,362,845 2,823,800 Steel: The first quarter ended with a 
Cellulose Plastic Products (Bureau of the Census) note of hesitation. The expected up- 
Nitrocellulose sheets, prod., Ibs. Ss -- ses 444 871 641,575 432,377 543,797 412,887 turn did not materialize. Production 
Sheets, ship., IDG. ..cccccccces = seeeee 492,087 685,139 625,686 674,069 514,027 averaged approximately 54% of capac- 
ee i eee 185,607 233,530 165,498 187,926 148,889. are oe ee ne 
My HN: TOE aiunissipscas sade 183,112 220,464 «201.458 +~—nor.o74 ~—s39,6s2_-« ity, whereas it had been expected that 
WO PIE TR cicsecccics  kheas 44,372 48,284 48,499 57,695 40,701 60% or better would be reached some- 
PEUUON, GRIN, PTS dcscsensscss ~~ steers 40,859 50,809 53,851 61,942 46 257 time during the period. There is still 
Cellulose acetate, sheets, rod, tubes hope that the second quarter will show 
IONE TES dewédcccdask, bec ose 337,938 896,122 344,539 1,111,639 624,078 a ‘ 
Shipments, Ibs. .......+.. ea ee 288.761 855.778 375,945 1,031,652 602,887. SOMe improvement over the tonnage in 
Moldme eerp., The. sccsceece wkd 423,644 682,482 346,607 67U160 ik nw cee the first 3 months. This is based 
Methanol (Bureau of the Census) largely on the belief that the automo- 
Production, crude, gals. ....00. = sesees 408 930 351,814 458 347 357,249 461.539 tive companies will provide a_ sizable 
Production, synthetic, gals. ... seas 2,290,609 2,462,884 2,896,894 2,844,249 3,887,741 ‘ : 
; = backlog during April. 
Pyrozylin-Coated Textiles (Bureau of the Census) 
Light goods, ship., linear yds... sss aes 2.575.661 2,637,337 1,887,057 2.710.218 1,890,806 Automotive: Retail sales were re 
Heavy goods, ship., linear yds... ws eae 1,511,615 2,147,444 1,392,924 1,763,791 1,280,338 ported 50% ahead of the same month a 
—— muvee, Tt Gives... av cers 4.258.768 5,270,462 3,602,058 4,647,020 _ 3,365 894 year ago. This is just about the same 
Exports (Bureau of Foreign & Dom. Commerce) . rate of gain that was maintained dur- 
Chemicals and related prod. d.. —...... $8,784 $8 984 $9,720 $11,475 $10,785 ) 4 
CPUS MUMGE 6 cécccccctsccsess $575 $921 $531 $811 $620 $1348 INS January and February, and total 
Coal-tar chemicals d .......... 0 eeeeee $539 $1,081 $567 $1,032 $1,114 sales for the first 3 months are esti- 
Industrial chemicals d ........ CM) weeuee $1,810 $1,769 $2,071 $2,065 $1,933 mated to have exceeded 1,070,000 units 
Imports 
Chemicals and related prod. d.. —... ss $6,120 $6,742 $7,127 $6,729 $8 ,261 The general uncertainty and the de- 
Calstay chamieale d) cccccceccs.  ccavex $1,270 $1,817 $1,377 $1,188 $1,482 cline in the security markets are unfav- 
Industrial chemicals d ......2. 000 ceeeee $1,014 $1,119 $1,261 $1,295 $1,551 orable factors which make it difficult to 
Payrolls (U. S. Dept. of Labor, 3 year av., 1923-25 = 100) ; ka estimate what the second quarter wil! 
Chemicals and allied prod., in- show. 
cluding petroleum ............ 119.9 117.3 119.7 117.4 120.1 122.4 
Other than petroleum ......... 116.1 110.8 115.2 112.2 115.9 117.2 Retail Trade: March weather was a 
Chemicals  <..cccccccvcvccccccs 129.7 123.6 27.9 124.8 130.2 131.4 deterrent factor in some sections. For 
EEXplOSives cccsrccveccvecccess 92.0 90.0 89.9 82.3 95.1 97.¢ the country asa whole. volume we 
Employment (U. . Dep . of Labor, 3 year av., 1923-25 100) eta ‘6 ee ah Mey 1 ai oie 0 ap © 
Chemicals and he ee in- eee A7e to IN) Snead an: the ike pe Fl 
cluding petroleum .........+.. 112.2 115.1 111.9 112.5 112.6 118.3 riod a year ago. It must be borne in ® 
Other than petroleum ......... 111.1 113.4 110.6 111.0 111.3 117.0 mind, however, that retail and whole- = zt 
Chemicals ....ssesssscccceses. 116.1 117.3 115.5 118.3 116.9 124.8 cale trade and business activity gen- 2 & 
DRAM, Kinch ikcnsnnsecsrass 80.3 82.4 81.4 90.2 82.7 99.3 ite: = 8 
wt — erally were at extremely low points = & 
Price index chemicals ......... 79.4 83.6 79.7 84.1 80.0 83.5 : ‘ = @ 
Chem. and drugs ....sss..6+. 76.3 79.1 76.7 79.6 76.7 7.3 just 12 months ago 8 «@ 
WONG. FINE ccccdeccdessscacéas 69.3 72.3 70.2 72.1 68.6 72.0 Wholesale Trade: With Easter co: = 
FERTILIZER: a ing somewhat earlier this year than = e 
Exports (short tons, Nat. Fert. Association) last, a greater lift in ordering was ex- ° 4 
Fertilizer and fert. materials... 9.0... 0 seen 85,542 108,823 133,295 135,173 pected, and although some little gain os = 
PROUT BOITERE sidecccccs | tkctee en tinine 2,096 4,202 2,482 3,192 was made the net % Pare a. = 
Total phosphate rock ...0... 0000 seeees eee 68,897 70,344 91,350 101,965 santa ee CS EE 
Total potash fertilizers .......0 00 sees teens 2,144 791 3,945 4,049 much to be desired. be é 
Imports (short tons, Nat. Fert. Association) Textiles: Indications are that cotton 9 mj 
“Ammonium euisio seseness cece eee taa ager egmt S00d8 manufacturers will institute fur- | 
ieee tf a Oe 63.954 75 109 39 336 55.932 ther curtailment during April. Stocks ° + 
Total potash fertilizer ....... 000 ceeeee ce eee 20,186 ® 42.931 66,897 93,328 of finished goods are accumulating and & * 
April, °39: XLIV, 4, Part 2 Chemical Industries 
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prices are not holding steady enough to 
warrant the maintenance of existing 
production schedules. Rayon produc- 
tion holds up well and the outlook for 
the second quarter is promising. Out- 
look in woolens is promising and so is 
the immediate viewpoint on silk. 


Glass: Window glass demand is 
likely to spurt because of the improved 


outlook in construction over the next 
60-90 days. 

Rubber: February consumption of 
crude showed a slight decline (8.4%) 
from the January total, but was 77.5% 
over the amount reported for February 
a year ago. The immediate outlook is 
bright for increased activity in the 
Akron tire center. 

Commodity Prices: A new low point 
for ’39 was registered last month by 
the wholesale commodity price index 
compiled by the National Fertilizer 
Association. 

Paper: Stocks of newsprint held by 
U. S. publishers declined sharply dur- 
ing February to the lowest point since 
early ’37. 

Leather: U. S. shoe production is 
estimated to have increased 25.4% in 
the first two months of this year over 
the same period of ’38. 


Coatings: January paint, varnish and 
lacquer sales jumped 14% ahead of the 
same month a year ago. 

Electric Energy: Production of elec- 
tric power is running at a record level 
for this season of the year. 

Chemicals: Outlook is for a 20% gain 
in April over the corresponding month 
of ’38. March tonnage was somewhat 
below expectations, but was, of course, 
ahead of the like month of last year. 


Outlook: There is little gainsaying 
the fact that sentiment is not as good 
as it was 30 days ago. The European 
situation seems worse instead of better, 
despite the ending of the Spanish War. 
Indications that the administration was 
finally adopting a more conciliatory at- 
titude towards business supplied a 
boost to morale early last month, but 
much of this was subsequently dissi- 
pated when little or no action of a defi- 
nite character was forthcoming from 
Washington. The tax question, a more 
equitable revision of the Wagner Labor 
Act, and a more positive position 
against spending are some of the mat- 
ters that business men are still very 
much on “the proverbial anxious seat” 
about. Business activity generally is 
expected to show seasonal gains over 
the next two months, but what is dis- 
turbing is that the rate of gain is not 
likely to reach the optimistic estimates 
of even a month or so ago. 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS (cont'd) 


runrrutmmn: conve) Pigs” Pefgaeey Jenuasy Jensssy Decessher Decesnes 
Superphosphate e (Nat. Fert. Association) 
EEN LE Gidaascchsceves  “exeucs 251,999 266,477 299,484 280,293 357,479 
Shipments, total ........... bees. Ghabecs 278,511 186,680 188,525 163,992 190,089 
PROUETIETOROR ciccccctdesccese 889 gosesee 98,542 67,881 68,747 65,432 88,274 
OU BENR. iciccctcstcccess ss ea 179,969 118,799 119,778 98,560 101,815 
Stocks, end of month, total ... —...... 2,030,579 1,898,213 2,013,189 1,768,103 1,845,001 


Tag Sales (short tons, Nat. Fert. Association) 
TON, TT sk cddssiadcccces 684,765 752,388 450,581 459,340 219,046 186 941 














Total, 12 southern ..........06. 628,996 693,855 438,105 437,504 217,180 184,948 
Total, 5 midwest ...... enoseaue 55,769 58,533 12,476 21,836 1,866 1,993 
Fertilizer payrolls .............. 77.6 87.0 77.2 78.5 7,018 81.2 
Fertilizer employment ..... are 99.1 104.2 94.4 82.6 82.6 90.6 
Value imports, fert. and mat. d __....... $3,206 $3,247 $3,736 concen $4,318 
GENERAL: 
Acceptances outst’d’g f ........ $248 $307 $255 $325 $269 $343 
Coal prod., anthracite, tons ... —........ 3,056,728 4,046,821 4,421,519 3,848,666 4,159,738 
Coal prod., bituminous, tons ...  —........ 27,000,000 35,530,000 30,950,000 36,230,000 36,226,000 
Com. paper outst’d’g f ........ $195 $292 $195 $299 $186 $279 
Failures, Dun & Bradstreet ... 963 1,149 1,263 1,377 875 1,009 
Factory payrolls i ...........6. 85.3 76.9 83.2 75.0 86.6 84.2 
Factory employment ¢ ......... 90.7 88.2 89.5 87.8 91.2 94.5 
Merchandise imports ¢ ........ $158,035 $163,085 $178,201 $170,689 $171,379 $208 833 
Merchandise exports ¢ ......... $218,559 $262,733 $212,908 $289,063 $268,829 $323,403 
GENERAL MANUFACTURING: 
Automotive production ....:.... 297,841 186,806 339,152 209,528 388,346 326,234 
Boot and shoe prod., pairs .... «++ 29,767,420 33,526,679 25,523,389 29,987,849 21,047,582 
Bldg. contracts, Dodge j ..... $220,197 $118,945 $251,673 $192,231 $389,439 $209,451 
Newsprint prod., U. S. tons .. 70,868 61,357 77,264 82,014 75,855 79,537 
Newsprint prod., Canada, tons. 200,631 202,601 208,382 194,264 209,753 293,038 
Glass Containers, gross ........ «eevee «re enee teens tte ee 3,514,587 = accee. 
Plate glass prod., sq. ft. ...... 10,165,401 2,663,835 12,209,080 5,119,182 12,691,262 8,920,809 
Window glass prod., boxes .... 9 eeeeee tenes 943,184 705,721 1,003,150 953,964 
Steel ingot prod., toms ..ccccss. = svccee 1,703,245 3,186,834 1,732,764 3,143,169 1,473,021 
CE CEDARS cvccsccccccisas |“ seiricne 31.73 52.69 29.15 53.0 25.37 
Pig iron prod., tons ............ 2,060,187 1,298,268 2,175,423 1,429,085 2,201,627 1,490,324 
U. S. consumpt. crude rub., tons 42,365 23,868 46 234 29,429 45,315 29,195 


Tire shipmente .........sseeeee. 3,738,696 2,290,800 4,163,005 2,448,308 4,154,110 3,043,970 
Tire production .........sseeee. 4,343,513 2,155,798 4,581,380 2,696,566 4,728,792 2,851,940 
Tire inventories .......sseseee0. 9,572,553 10,559,277 8,932,245 10,801,278 8,451,390 10,383,235 





Cotton consumpt., bales ...... 562,293 426 866 591,991 433,258 565,307 432,328 
Cotton spindles oper. .......... 22,524,742 22,346,736 22,440,278 22,325,472 22,444,784 22,337,254 
Silk deliveries, bales ........... 0 seers 30,260 40,816 et ne wee 

i Sicees-. tewewee 14. 29. q 
romana aca eee 5 womens 27,100,000 13,700,000 26,200,000 9,100,000 
Hosiery (all kinds) €....ccscosce ve veee ere 8,743,677 8,447,786 10,640,630 9,090,271 
Rayon employment ¢ .......... 319.1 307.3 313.2 294.3 311.3 314.5 
a 314.4 265.8 309.5 258.3 302.4 294.0 
Soap ‘employment ¢ ............ 89.8 82.2 88.8 87,1 88.6 87.6 
BORD POPPI F sdpicssccecscsecs 91.1 89.2 91.3 89.7 89.7 89.1 
Paper and pulp employment ¢. 106.3 106.0 105.5 105.5 106.3 106.8 
Paper and pulp payrolls i...... 105.5 101.4 102.6 96.3 103.4 97.3 
Leather employment ........... 96.6 93.5 92.9 74.9 85.3 76.9 
Leather payrolls & .......seeee.. 83.1 77.0 77.5 69.9 87.6 71.4 
Glass employment i ........... 89.7 85.4 89.6 87.6 93.0 99.8 
oe a ener 93.4 80.7 92.0 77.7 99.4 96.5 
Rubber prod. employment ¢ ... 81.3 74.1 81.1 77.9 83.6 85.6 
Rubber prod. payrolls ¢ ....... 82.4 68.9 82.9 06.1 89.0 77.8 
Dyeing and fin. employment ¢. 116.5 105.1 113.3 103.8 112.1 105.5 
Dyeing and fin. payrolls i..... 102.8 89.7 96.9 84.1 97.2 86.6 

MISCELLANEOUS: 

Oils & Fats Index ('26 = 100) ~——-- «ess a oe 70.7 57.5 85.6 
Gasoline prod., bbls, ...ccccooe testes tees te wee 42,859 48,026 47 629 


Cottonseed oil consumpt., bbls, 217,781 «428,531 += 229,666 = 378,092 «209,706 += 358,328 





PAINT, VARNISH, LACQUER, FILLERS: 


“Bales 680 establishments ...... ...+-- $22,625,906 $25,166,042 $22,115,195 $21,281,326 $19,348,567 
Trade sales (580 establishments) _....... $12,535,636 $12,496,701 $11,448,115 $9,885,307 $9,088,658 
Industrial enles, total .cccccces 8 ceceee $7,942,419 $10,269,334 $8,282,661 $9,293,043 $8,293,742 
Paint & Varnish, employ. i.... 112.3 112.2 111.8 112.5 112.4 117.2 
Paint & Varnish, payrolls i... 115.6 108.1 113.1 104.0 115.4 113.5 
Paint & Varnish, exports d..... $602 $586 $602 $666 $790 $862 


a Bureau of Mines; b Crude and refined plus motor benzol, Bureau of Mines; c Based on 1 Ib. of 
gun cotton to 7 lbs. of solvent, making an 8-lb. jelly; d000 omitted, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 
Commerce; e Expressed in equivalent tons of 16% A.P.A.: J 000,000 omitted at end of month; 
iU. S. Dept. of Labor, 3 year average, 1923-25 = 100; 7000 omitted, 37 states; p Rayon ~~ 
formerly an index was given, now the exact poundage is given; q 680 establishments, Bureau of the 
Census; r Classified sales, 580 establishments, Bureau of the Census; s 53 manufacturers, Bureau of 
the Census; t¢ 381 identical manufacturers, Bureau of the Census, quantity expressed in dozen pairs; 
vIn thousands of bbls., Bureau of the Census; ** Indices, Survey of Current Business, U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce; z Units are milliogs of Ibs. 
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Price Trend of Representative Chemical Company Stocks Dividends and Dates 
pe —_ ; Stock 
Feb. March March March Masel March or loss Mar. 31, ——-1939—_, ame Div. Record Payable 
28 4 11 18 25 31 lastmo. 1939 High Low Abbott Labs., E ...10c Mar. 14 Mar. 31 
e Air Reduction ....... 58% 57% 59 54% 54% 47% —11% 73% 65% 47 Abbott Labs., q. ...40c Mar.14 Mar. 31 
Allied Chemical ..... 174% 177 182 170 170 166 —8% 245 193 166 Abbott Labs., pf., 
Amer. Cyanamid “B” 25% 25% 2534 23% 22% 21% —3% 32% 28% 21% “eee SO ae 
Amer. Agric. Chem. 19%n 20%n 20n 1854n 18%n 16%4n— 3 95 24% 16% Air Reduction, q. ..25¢ Mar. 31 Apr. 15 
Columbian Carbon ... 87 87 1%: 90 873% 87% 536 = 136 | 125 93 81 Amer. Agr. Chem. ..35c¢ Mar. 13 Mar. 31 
Commercial Solvents . 13 12% 10% 10% 10 —3 183% 133% 10 Amer, Cyan. A & B, 
Dow Chemical ...... 117% 11934 127, 124%4 126% 123% + 6 94 135 114% ): -+-..15¢, Mar. 15 Apr. 1 
Pa) ~ Seeeene 149° 150% 154% 146 150 141% —7% 159% 156% 141% Amer. Cyan. pf.. q. 12%cMar.15 Apr. 1 
Hercules Powder .... 76% 76% 77 68% 70% 681%4 —8% 166 86 68% Amer. — Rubber 
Mathieson Alkali... 29% 28% 29 26% 27% 25% — 4 37% 36 25%, pf., ., $2.00 Mar. 16 Mar. 31 
Monsanto Chemical .. 99% 98% 105% 99 99 95 —4% 92% 111 95 Amer. Sains ‘Prods. 25c Mar. 24 Mar. 31 
Std. of N. J. : 484 4914 50 46%, 48 454 3 721% 53% 45% Amer. a sone : 

Texas Gulf Sulphur : 29% 30% 30% # 30 30 28% — 13% 42% 325% 28% pf., 1 1.75 Mar. 24 Mar. 31 
Union Carbide... 843% 85 867% 82 797% 7314 —11% 104 90% 73 se ap Smelt. & Rei a ae 
= 2 I Kv — 6% ANS 276837 16 °° °&»&| , DEoo Ge_- eee neees . pr. 

bh ale Reig mS ’ 2214 25% 21% = 20% 16 638 4058 = 25% 16 Atlantic Ref. Co. pf., 
n New Stock. q- | ; $1.00 Apr. 5 May 1 
Canadian Industries 
cA $1.50 Mar. 31 Apr. 29 
Canadian Industries, oe . . 
e e ‘ ee 5 eee Mar. 31 r. 29 
Earnings Statements Summarized Celanese of Am. 7% _ = 
Annual Common share Surplus after pr. pL, @ ....: $1.75 Mar. 17 Ape. 1 
‘ divi- -—Net income—, -—earnings—, | -——dividends—, rrr of Am. 7% a a a 
any: » pt i ae 17 Apr. 
hte Madaetnn i — = 1938 1937 Chemical Fund, Tne. 8 Mar. 24 Mar. 29 
imax Molybdenum 30c Mar. 16 Mar. 31 
Asn’ Coenen Ps ‘i = ..9$1.25 $3,769,337 $7,326,835 $1.47 $2.85 $564,347 d$344,756 Clorox Chemical, q. 75c Mar.15 Mar. 25 
y Pp -P 
Tar, ee 5) .....,.... R6.00 13,111,024 24,770,845 5.92 11.19 173,570 11,767,034 | ColsatePalm<Peet, 
American Cyanamid: . oes ie : ere ene 18 May 15 
- voe ayno. 
PRS Se ae, aes 60 2,452,912 5,268,255 7.91 £2.09 849,312 2,256,446 p® B 8 a fe Passed Dec. 7, 1938 
_ “. Sewer 5 47,555 Se ae: errr a aynolds 
American Potash & ‘eel: , =. 4 ie a = _— = oan al 
Year, Dec. 31 y2.00 2,642,983 2,336,319 5.00 4.42 = ...... 0 cea eee duPont, deb., a. of og ie 
American Smelting & Refining: duPont, pf. 7 i, aa sta i al 
ax eats Dec. 31 2.00 10,611,808 18,285,425 3.24 6.54 2,180,553 5,010,832 — er ee eee 8 
sperican Zine, Lead & Biitine: .. $53,268 =: 184,930 p2.78 Geral Printing ink de Mar. 14 Apr. 1 


ee Cee) eee Seeemeee Ve eco ae a vr Ink 


pl RR SRS | a ere 1.00 4,310,913 9,935,045 1.40 3.51 1,054,914 6,679,046 
Catalin Corp.: 


pf., .$1.50 Mar. 14 Apr. 1 
Guaden ‘Co. . “com. ‘pf. a 














6%4cMar. Apr. 1 

po a eee - 38,522 PN AR gence” ands Pe ET eeecceae gig ae El ll 
Canadian Industries: int Nika of eopanat 
c a, “—- 31 EES a 95.75 4,516,754 G.dan,Gee 6GG0F €7:100) — ccecse | eee Canada yea 50c Mar. 1 Mar. 31 

elanese Corp. of America: " Wickes 

Wak, Wee ff .......+..: f.... 2,479,748 4,461,227 -.26-«-2,04 ~—288,769 230,174 | TEL Nickel Of gy os Apr. 1 May 1 
Certain-teed Products: Int'l Salt, q. 37\%4cMar. 15 Apr. 1 

Year. Dee, 31 ....5.<15.- : ae 171,010 WORGSE SESE PUA Snes | Ac kkis Koppers Co. 6% pf. 75c Mar.11 Apr. 1 

a $ Colgate-Palmolive-Peet: Liquid Fostestn 20c Mar. 16 Apr. 1 

(ee: are k.25 4,921,921 782,250 1.77 3.21 2,987,762 d1,673,191 Mathieson Alkali, a. 37%cMar. 3 Mar. 31 
Columbian Carbon: fi — Alkali pf 

pa a: eee k4.00 2,757,540 4,466,249 Sits 8.31 608,484 976,835 $1.75 Mar. 3 Mar. 31 
Compressed Industrial Gases: Mexek & Co. oie Mar. 24 Apr. 1 

i oe eee k.25 33,907 a a a rn Merck & Co. pf.. q. $1.50 Mar.24 Apr. 1 
Corn Products Refining: Monroe Chemical 
mi. ~~ 7 eee ai one 9,753,669 8,100,521 3.17 2.52 443,503 d1,209,645 pf., q. 87'%4cMar. 11 Apr. 1 

ominion Tar emical: N anto Chemic:z 

poo Oe : eer Skane 503,695 628,097 54 eee” Rds — ee $2.25 May 10 June 1 
Duval Texas Sulphur: 6 Monsanto Chemical - ; : 

Pag Mice 2 ict n eats ts | ae 354,259 215,792 aa  , -xxthuc~ sadder et B, M ...$2.09 May 10 June 1 

agle-Picher Lead: Vat. Lead 12%cMar.17 Mar. 31 

Ce a eee e.10 488,733 cs, (A achat Avace Wat. Laud ots B 6: ‘SO Apr. 21 May 1 
Heyden Chemical: Paraffine Companies 
‘ Year, Rasa eA, as RE SP 41.40 331,458 612,324 2.07 See “stele, deerme’ Hha @. $1.00 Apr. 1 Apr. 15 

nternationa ickel: Paraffine Companies 

DIGG. SLL GUAMOE occ sces 492.00 8,115,096 11,355,243 52 .74 342,537 d61,859 q. ed ‘ ...50e¢ Mar.10 Mar. 27 
. bog ee FA ps ee y2.00 32,399,470 50,299,624 2.09 3.31 1,309,234 15,564,846 sd ona Plate — — 

nternationa alt: Glass 75c Mar. 15 Apr. 1 
me: ee) es | ere k2.00 550,613 506,935 2.29 2.11 83,845 98,505 — & Lambert 25c Mar.15 Apr. 1 

oppers: rocter & Gamble 

pe a: See .... 1,159,805 S:374:589 O5.00 DETR nskhck Seki Stk. div. ..Apr. 14 May 15 
Lindsay Light & Chemical: Procter & Gamble, 

“on ear, Py BAe Sere he hawk y.10 26,168 30,291 17 i. -2ieee ee , q. sastaegecans xs c Apr. 14 May 15 

erc 0.3 -rocter samble 

pC a > ree 9.25 579,356 SiGemeee TOG 270 ie wt 8% pf., a. $2.00 Mar. 24 Apr. 15 
Monroe Chemical: Procter & — 

se eee , ee 81,128 ee A Oca acess 5% pf.. $1.25 May 24 June 15 
Monsanto Chemical: Sherwin- W ihiams, Can. 
po cats Pe 31 Seen sas 2:00 3;1S0/599  —4:999,089 295 440% © cccece scenes oft - aes" $1.75 ak 15 Apr. 1 

enic ord: nion Carbide -..90e Maes. i0 Apr. 1} 

Og Oe eres k3.00 1,139,921 271,806 3.09 .74 32,921 283,019 United Carbon, q. ..75¢ Mar. 18 Apr. 1 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass: United Dyewood 
par cats, Dee | are y2.25 6,488,907 18,287,969 h3.00 A8.53 EON OS y pf., 1 os $1.75 Mar.10 Apr. 1 

ure Oil: ictor hemica 
pacity Dec. 31 yore ree f.... SR TR CCRC ke vs “ Wk eS Sa pases 25c Mar. 21 Mar. 31 

ratt ambert rsa 0-5 

oS a eee 1.00 143,974 488,829 .74 2.52 ...... ---$1.50 Mar. 24 Apr. 1 
ee Young, J. 8. Con, E - 

= eee y1.00 2,650,054 6,488,346 2.27 6.06 1,165,031 4,680,473 pf, q. .--..---.$1.75 Mar. 24 Apr. 1 . 
Texas Gulf Sulphur: 

Di nN) er k2.00 6,963,632 11,589,281 1.81 3.02 d716,368 1,029,281 E extra; Ac accumulations; q quarterly; ® 
Union Carbide & Carbon: S semi-annual; Stk. div. 1/75 share of com- 3 
ene P ao 3 ae k2.00 25,173,412 42,782,128 2.77 4.75 7,107,076 14,292,087 mon for each share of common held. = i 

nite emicals: [e-) 

oh og eee f.... 42,290 92,086 pl.47 05... a 
Vanadium Corp. of America: ene. sper S Seynee sane To Redeem Stock > J 

4 we Peat 7 pre a oe 231,314 836,657 -61 Mae | awisents 460,020 oad 

ictor Chemica orks: P. . wil 3 alf its outstandin 
& WOR, DG. SP ek hleccisnsic 4.90 730,092 fGger «6S (EGR kk he ease 5% . a vestie — 15 oe bd > 
re] reterr Stoc n n ° 

y Amount paid or payable in 12 months to and including the payable date of the most recent th a ee . ne ® 
dividend ee ck d pegs . Paid in year — £ Os combined class A and Class B Redemption of preferred shares will be | = 

common stocks, outstanding at close of respective periods; f No common dividend; O ferred . 5 > 
stock; c On combined Class A and Class B stocks; hk On shares outstanding si hele a seuvealiee pro rata to all holders of record May 25, a 
periods; e Paid in last 12 months; t Net loss. and at $110 per share. her 4 
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PRICE — __ 

















se Earnings** 
March 1939 1937 Stocks Par Shares Divi- ———$-per-share-§——_, 
Last High Low High’ hive High Low Sales $ Listed dends* 1938 1937 1936 o) a 
Number of shares 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE March 1939 1939 
59 643% 55 61 46% 55 46 4,200 9,700 Abbott Labs. ......... No 640,000 $1.70 2.43 2.51 2.21 
47% 65% 47 67% 40 80% 44% 15,900 48,400 Air Reduction ......... No 2,563,992 1.50 1.47 2.86 2.79 
166 193 166 197 124 258% 145 10,200 23,200 Allied Chem & Dye .... No 2,214,099 6.00 5.92 11.19 11.44 
16% 24% 16% 28% 22 33% 17% 7,700 15,900 Amer. Agric. Chem .... No 627,987 1.43 2.23 2.95 1.57 
7% 11% 7% 15 9 30% 8% 7,200 18,000 Amer. Com. Alcohol .... No 260930 .... —2.05 3.23 4.55 
22 29% 22 31% 20 46 22 1,900 3,400 Archer-Dan.-Midland ... No 549,546 1.25 as 5.03 3.05 
57 663% 57 68 36 94 38 800 3,700 Atlas Powder Co. ..... No 249,163 2.25 2.69 4.40 4.21 
123 127 122 126% 105 133 101 70 900 5% conv. cum. pfd.. 100 68,597 5.00 14.77 20.90 20.85 
15% 24% 15 26% 9 41% 13 33,900 103,800 Celanese Corp. Amer. .. No 1,000,000 ..... -26 2.04 2.33 
89 94 89 96 82 115 90 700 1,500 ol a. ae 100 164,818 7.00 15.05 27.07 27.25 
13 16% 11% 17 7% 253% 8% 38,600 111,500 Colgate- Palm. “Peet ..... No 1,962,087 .25 177 —.35 1.40 
103% 104 101% 104% 78 104% 95 900 5,900 rrr 100 233,098 6.00 21.12 3.41 17.13 
8534 93 81 98% 53% 125% 65 3,700 8,900 Columbian Carbon ..... No 537,406 4.00 ake 8.31 7.48 
10 13% 10 12% 5% 21 4 5 102,800 488,900 Commercial Solvents ... No 2,636,878 .... “ -60 85 
63 667% 61% 70% 53 71% 50% 14,900 38,400 Corn Products ........ 25 =. 2,530,000 3.00 3.18 2.52 3.86 
176 176% 172% 177 162 171% 153 600 2,200 7% cum. pfd. .... 100 245,738 7.00 39.69 32.96 46.76 
24 32% 23% 40% 25 76% 29% 2,240 6,340 Devoe & Rayn. A. ..... No 95,000 2.00 —1.72 4.05 4.49 
123% 135 114% 141 87% 159% 79% 9,200 19,700 Dow Chemical ......... No 945,000 3.00 4.17 4.48 
141% 15634 141% 154% 90% 180% 98 49,500 106,400 DuPont de Nemours .... 20 11,065,762 3.25 3.74 7.37 7.54 
120) =©121) =117% 120% 109% 112 107% 1,000 3,800 ee ieee No 500.000 4.50 S727. WSS «onc cms 
137% 142 13634 138% 130% 135% 130 2,300 7,900 6% cum. deb. ..... 100 1,092,948 6.00 45.92 81.70 84.21 
165 186% 165 187. 121%,198 144 11,000 26,600 Eastman Kodak ........ No 2,250,921 6.50 7.54 9.76 8.23 
180 183% 175% 173 157 164 150 350 660 Oe ON in scck dn acs 100 61,657 6.00 281.22 362.45 306,64 
20 30 195% 32 19% 32% 18 13,600 41,200 Freeport Texas ........ 10 796,380 2.00 1.87 3.30 
7 1078 7 12% 6% 19 8% 3,000 12,500 Gen. Printing Ink ..... 1 735,960 50 -62 1.32 1.32 
15% 24% 14% 28% 13 51% 19% 14,700 39000 Glidden Go. ois esos 000% No 799,701 -50 Oe 2.62 3.29 
3947 39 51% 37 58% 43 1,300 2,500 414% cum. pfd. ... 50 199,940 2.25 4 12.72 15.43 
97% 106 97% 411 76% 117% 80% 1,500 4,100 Hazel Atlas ........... 25 434,409 5.00 4.97 6.67 6.55 
682 86 68% 87 42% 92% 50 11,100 26,300 Hercules Powder ...... No 1,316,710 1.50 1.95 2.97 3.24 
130% 135% 130} 13514 1263 135% 125 410 1.190 6% cum. pfd. ..... 100 194 6.00 35.31 50.75 48.97 
20% 29% 20% 30% 14% 47% 15 15,200 55,100 Industrial Rayon ....... No 759,325 «25 24 34 2.24 
19% 28% 19% 34% 15 64% 20 3,500 15,600 Interchem. ............ No 259058 ....... fees 1.44 3.02 
92% 93% 91% 98° 80 111% 92 640 1,970 AES | ee 100 66,917 6.00 ae 12.26 18.97 
2 3% «2 3% = 2 9% 2 2,000 11,900 Intern. Agricul. ....... No 438,048 .... i aecd 16 —1.55 
19 27% «419 29 15 63% 18% 1,200 5,200 7% cum. pfd. ...... 100 100,000 2.00 7.70 .23 
46 5534 46 57% 36% 73% 37 124,800 340,200 Intern. Nickel ......... No 14,584,025 2.00 2.09 3.31 2.40 
32 34 29 30% 19% 28% 19% 2,400 #600. Seitern. ‘Balt... cicvacos No 240,000 2.00 2.29 2.11 1.70 
1634 21% 16% 24 19% 36 19% 800 2.000 Kellogg (Spencer) .... No 500,000 1.40 ah 2.81 2.62 
41 56% 41 583%, 23% 79 33% 31,900 65,800 Libbey Owens Ford .... No 2,506,117 1.25 Rate 4.19 4.14 
15 19 15 21% 12% 26% 14 9,400 21,600 Liquid Carbonic ....... No 700,000 1.25 se 2.37 1.58 
25! 36 25% 36% 19% 413% 22 8,700 17,100 Mathieson Alkali ...... No 828,171 1.50 1.01 1.81 1.76 
95 111 95 110 67. 107% 71 12,800 32,300 Monsanto Chem. ....... No 1,241,816 2.00 2.35 4.40 4.01 
115% 12034 115 117% 111 109 105 450 1,400 4%% pfids. (A&B) No 100,000 4.50 31.51 AGSS o heinws 
18} 27% 18% 31 17% 44 18 41,400 99,500 National Lead PRS A 10 3,095,100 50 i 95 1.21 
166 1697 165 178% 154 17 153 600 1,400 7% cum, “A” pfd... 100 213,793 7.00 26.03 22.86 33.83 
138 145 135 145% 127 150 127 490 2,020 6% cum. “B” pfd... 100 103,277 +=6.00 35.97 43.77 74.50 
10 17% 9% 19% 9% 41% 10% 28,100 74,500 Newport Industries ..... 1 ey re 2.22 .99 3 * 
581% 70 58% 76% 40 103% 51% 14,600 44,100 Owens-Illinois Glass ... 12.50 2,661,204 1.50 2.02 3.51 3.80 
55 57 535 59 3914 65% 434 14,000 40,700 Procter & Gamble ...... No 6,325,087 2.00 hs 4.08 2.39 
112% 11934 112 122% 114 118% 114% 2,270 4.520 wy is 1 De 100 169,517 5.00 Ba 157.05 94.14 
11 15 11% 18% 10 344% 14% 12,500 42,900 Shell Union Oil ean No 13,070,625 .70 -70 1.44 1.35 
105 107, 104% 106% 93 105% 91 1,900 5,000 514% cum. pfd. .... 100 379,798 5.50 60.59 57.20 
21 29% 21 34% 18% 60% 26% 8,900 33,100 Skelly Oil ; RN No 995,349 1.00 2.27 6.07 4.42 
94 96 94 98 84 102% 8&8 200 700 6% cum. pfd. ..... 100 64,500 6.00 41.09 97.86 73.16 
25 29% 25 35% 24% 50 26% 42,200 139,000 S. O. Indiana ......... 25 .15;235,323 1.00 3.06 3.09 
451% 53% 45! 5834 393% 76 42 81,300 206,200 S. O. New Jersey ..... 25 26,224,767 1.50 aE 5.64 3.7% 
4 6! 434 8 3% 15% 5% 9,500 24;500' ‘Tenn: (Corp... .. 6.0.00: 5 £53:696 -. 1.09 41 
37 18% 3756 495% 375% 65% 34% 65,500 193.800 Texas Corp. ........... 25 10,876,882 2.00 2.13 5.02 4.10 
28%, 325 28 38 26 44 23% 28,100 76,000 Texas Gulf Sulpht Bie on No 3,840.090 2.00 1.81 3.02 2.57 
73% 90! 73 90% 57 111 61% 52,400 126,700 Union Carbide & Carbon No 9,073,288 2.40 2.77 4.81 4.09 
57 5 54 73%, 39 ~—C«9 36% 5,200 13.890 United Carbon ae 397,885 3.25 3.78 5.91 5.54 
16 2534 16 30% 13% 43% 16% 11,800 24,100 U. S. Indus. Alcohol. as No 391,238 $3 ‘ 1.24 —.20 
19 0% 19 28% 11% 39% 9% 8,400 93,200 Vanadium Corp. Amer... No 376,637. 2.22 .40 
19 2 19% 25%, 13% . 6,000 25,600 Victor Chem. ee 5 696,000 90 1.05 1.01 1.16 
27% 4 2% 55% 2% 12% 2% 7,500 30.200 Virginia-Caro. Chem. ... No 486,708 oa . —.05 —2.44 
18 1% 18% 32% 1534 74% 18% 5,009 17,000 6% cum. part. pfd... 100 213,392 ; 5.88 44 
19 18 20% 10 27% 10% 4,300 9,500 Westvaco Chlorine .... No 339,362 1.52 1.46 1.17 
30 y 30 1% 20 34% 21% 1,600 5,100 A a 30 192,000 1.50 4.19 4.09 3.26 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
21 283g 213%, 30% 15% 37 17% 7.10 73,500 Amer. Cyanamid “B” .. 10 =. 2,520,368 .45 91 2.09 PY iA 
87 91% 84 ! 92 50 124 69 885 2.210 Celanese, 7% cum. Ist pfd. 100 148,179 8.53 8.95 22.32 24.47 
45 5% 4% 6% 3 15 3 1,309 1,500 Celluloid Corp. ........ 15 194,992 is —2.73 —.92 —.80 
6% 6% 6 12 6% 14% 10% 300 300 Courtauld’s Ltd. ...... £1 24,000,000 .29 8.64% = 8.30% 
5 7 5 9% 6 10% 3% 1,500 2,000 Duval Texas Sulphur ... No 500,000 5 71 43 61 
38% 41% 38% 41% 27 47% 31 300 2,000 Heyden Chem. Corp. ... 100 149,643 1.50 2.0 3.94 3.56 
9934 117 99% 115% 55 147% 77 9,290 20.200 Pittsburgh Plate Glass. . 25 2,142,443 1.75 3.00 8.53 7.15 
98 113% 98 117% 66 154% ty 4,900 10.459 Sherwin Williams ...... 25 633,927 2.50 8.44 8.04 
112% 115% 112 114% 107. 114 106Y 130 430 5% cum. pfd. ..... 50 137,139 5.00 44.01 41.44 
PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE 
150% 167 150 167 121% 179 115 245 410 Pennsylvania Salt ..... 50 150,000 4.50 ae 11.79 8.57 
—_——— PRICE RANGE _ Out- 
March 1939 938 1937 Bonds Date Int. Int. standing 
Last High Low High Low High Low Sales : Due % Period $ 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE March 1939 1939 
102 103% 101 105% 99% 109% 99 312,000 851,000 Amer. I. G. Chem. Conv iiss ods eran Sighs. 6. ae arta 1949 5% M-N $25,300,000 
21 26 21 38 25% 421%4 23 177,000 246,000 Anglo Chilean Nitrate inc. deb. ........... 1967 4%-5 J 12,067,000 
107 10834 106% 106% 102% 102% 100% 18,000 ST-000 Diet CORE |. ok hi coc aiece ss aGencccus 1951 3 J-D 5,000,000 
102% 102% 101% 10234 100 102 98% 4,000 21,000 Int. Agric. Corp. Ist “Coll. tr. stpd. to 1942 1942 5 M-N 5,633,000 
25 2738 225% 353% 24% 35% 21% 185,000 402,000 Lautaro Nitrate n inc. deb. .............. 1975 4 J-D 30,500,000 
26 26 26 35% 24% 25% 20% A WEI E MUON 0s, wiu'b' wtb ate eho 8 ale Sie ee S 1948 6 A-D 1,500,000 
104% 105 103% 105 96% 102 93 319,000 - 3,217,000 ‘Sibel Weide Or ok scwcsscccacseczass 1951 3% M-S 58,800,000 ot & 
103% 105 102% 104% 90% 102% 94 96,000 330,000 Skelly ores ere ere eee eee 1951 4 Tt 9,000,000 
104 106% 103% ... af Seve is 237,000 738,000 Standard Oil Co. "(Ne w Jersey) deb, ...... 1961 3 J- 85,000,000 
104 105 103 196,000 607,000 Standard Oil Co. ear Jersey) MS oxy as 1953 2% J-J 50,000,000 
102% 103 101% 103 95 105 93% 7,000 AD000 (Team. (Corp. Geb. SS" 5 .oscccsoeeccces cos 1944 6 M-S 1,600,000 
10634 10856 106 107% 103% 105% 100 252,000 950,000 Texas Corp. she tai uate stata aca a ars Wek Wie a 1951 3% J-D 60,000,000 
100% 10355 99 101 77 111 81 64,000 239,000 Vanadium Corp. conv. Pe eee ee eee 1941 5 A-O 2,800,000 
* Paid in 1938, including extras but excluding dividends paid in stock. ** For either fiscal or calendar year. 
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1938 FERTILIZER TAX TAG SALES FOR 17 STATES BY MONTHS AND TOTALS 



































January February March June 
South: 
Sd 1 AC Oe Ee 48,064 52,005 87,458 8,568 
North Oarolina ........- 108,106 140,014 384,287 26,023 
63,798 110,146 289,101 19,858 
33,450 151,965 319,451 12,452 
77,777 653,921 46,111 28,645 
* 32,100 74,100 172,700 9,650 
29,905 28,076 106,150 8,250 
8,921 17,792 25,526 280 
9,850 18,0006 15,400 ; 250 
23,133 28,055 48,729 28 1,900 
13,690 17,841 24,856 6 360 
_ Oklahoma — 2,710 1,940 1,465 = ai Oo an. 125 
Total South 1938 ........ 3,855 1,521,234 1,039,765 275,761 116,361 
Total South 1937 .....0- 421,944 764,356 1,753,416 1,329,605 265,502 114,802 
Total South 1936 ..... é 341,793 546,724 1,398,273 1,024,261 249,386 84,315 
Midwest: 
OS ee ae 4,025 38,438 83,775 25,769 81,944 469 
a are 2,075 2,600 7,119 10,159 8,252 0 
MOOMOUORY -cevccscvecss ° 13,370 13,908 16,942 31,407 15,508 188 
Ch Per eee eee 2,276 8,417 13,525 450 48 87 
TROUENE Weaas Kiss 4 06 ° 90 2.595 344 © 455 ; 55 _ 3 
Total Midwest 1938 ...... 21.836 65,958 71,705 68,240 55,807 717 
Total Midwest 1937 ...... 16,382 41,646 118,880 69,546 44,040 1,025 
Total Midwest 1936 ...... 19,399 26,121 75,593 48,410 56,954 1,432 
Grand Total 1938 ...... 468,340 759,813 1,592,939 1,108,005 331,568 117,078 
Grand Total 1937 ........ 438,326 806,002 1,872,296 1,399,151 309,542 115,827 
Grand Total 1936 ....... . 861,192 572,845 1,473,866 1,072,671 306,340 85,747 





a For details of 1937 tax tag sales, also for 1935 totals see Statistical 
control officials and may be slightly larger or smaller 


purchased and required by law to be attached to 


than the actual sales of fertilizer. 


July 





1 


16,700 


9,901 
14,534 


75,932 


62,677 
58,834 


each bag of fertilizer sold to the various states ; 


+ Cottonseed meal sold as fertilizer included; 








FOR JANUARY-DECEMBER PERIODS, 1938, 1937, 1936** 



























—— Yearly Totals ——————, 
Septem- Novem- Decem- % of 
August ber October ber ber 1937 1938 1937 1936 

92 440,430 886,474 

89 1,236,564 1,038,920 

Re 771,198 626,446 

89 866,360 684,522 

96 579,399 512,577 

84 629,260 467,700 

Qf 100 825,320 239,027 

42 91 141,325 117,305 

2,300 99 68,675 48,931 

4,00( 94 157,318 117,106 

3.790 94 89,400 65,549 

statist 117 __ 6,845 _ _._ 6,055 

5 37 1 146,145 217,180 90 5,312,094 4,310,612 
40,251 126,587 122,889 184,948 
60,622 145,822 137,441 99,697 177,978 

62,000 31,006 125 244 86 235,297 274,640 254,118 

5,195 3,380 562 1,061 91 43,278 47,764 84,895 

2,650 8,808 0 324 94 109,968 117,078 89,392 

10,156 32,986 40 217 85 70,301 82,498 93,588 

3,895 10,455 a 0 20 119 18,099 15,267 11,170 

83,896 _ 86,.635_ 727 7 1,866 89 476,943 537,247 483,163 
121,974 90,957 20,326 577 1,993 
95,383 112,047 32,991 219 226 

127,901 223,972 131,199 146,872 219.046 90 5,263,271 5,849,341 4,793,775 
162,225 225,975 146,913 123,466 186,941 
156,005 257,869 170,432 99,916 178,204 

* Monthly records of fertilizer tax tags are kept by state 


and Technical Data Section p. 237 January, 1938, Part 2; 
The figures indicate the equivalent number of short tons of fertilizer represented by the tax tags 
t Excludes 58,850 tons of cottonseed meal for 























January-December combined, but no separation is available for the amount of meal used as fertilizer from that used as feed; ** Includes 52,811 tons of phosphate and lime materials for 
Y - : y 
January-December 1938. Figures compiled from Nat. Fert. Assoc. Reports. 
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farmers now seems to be halted and pros- 


siicak ace tid thcup tne tae WHOLESALE PRICES OF PHOSPHATES AND POTASH* 


larger than it was in ’38. 


Tennessee 


In past years the year-to-year fluctua- Super- land rock, 


tions in tag sales in the 17 states have Balti- 68% 


phosphate pebble, 75% f.o.b. 


f.o.b. mines, 


been somewhat greater than in fertilizer more, mines bulk, bulk, 


ag ae : perunit per 
consumption in the entire country. Con- 


ton per ton 


Muriate Sulfate Sulfate Manure Kainit, 


Florida phosphate of og of potash of potash salts 30% 20% 
b 


3 in bags, magnesia, bulk, bulk, 
per unit, per unit, perton, perunit, per unit, 
cif. At-  c.if. At- cif. At- cif. At- c.if. At- 
lantic and lantic and lantic and lantic and lantic and 
Gulf ports Gulf ports Gulf ports Gulf ports Gulf ports 


-50 -75 24.58 -55 -61 
.52 Pa iy f 25.17 57 62 
53 -79 25.75 58 64 
53 .79 25.75 .58 64 
53 79 25.75 58 64 
53 79 25.75 .58 64 
53 79 25.75 -58 64 
47 ot 22.66 51 56 
51 74 24.46 .56 61 
51 -74 24.46 .56 61 
51 -74 24.46 -56 -61 
53 -79 25.75 58 64 
-53 -79 25.75 -58 64 
-53 -79 25.75 58 64 


Index Numbers (1910-14 = 100) 


1937 51 1.85 5.50 
sumption in the Northeast is relatively 1938 49 1.85 5.50 
more stable than in the South. It is pos- Jan. .53 1.85 5.50 
sible, therefore, that the ’38 percentage Feb. .58 1.85 5.50 
decline in total fertilizer consumption was — oo np nape 
: Apr. .50 1.85 5.50 
a little less than it was in tag sales. May .50 1.85 5.50 
June .50 1.85 5.50 
Excess Productive Capacity July .47 1.85 5.50 
A capacity to produce last year fertil- a ae ap rite 
: cS Sept. .47 1.85 5.50 
izer 100% in excess of the largest amount Ost: Raz 1.85 5.50 
ever used in this country in a 12-month Nov. .47 1.85 5.50 
period was indicated by a survey of plants Dec. .47 1.85 5.50 
completed by The National Fertilizer 
Association. Survey was made in order 
to determine whether or not the fertilizer 1937 94 51 113 
industry could, with present plants and 1938 91 51 113 
equipment, take care of increased demand fon. = 4 oe 
for fertilizer due to a possible substantial an? “ pn 
crear Mar. 98 51 113 
expansion in fertilizer use because of the Apr, 92 51 113 
Soil Conservation Program, further soil May 92 51 113 
depletion, or other causes. Every fertil- June 92 51 113 
izer producer in this country, with the « yn no “7 oo 
exception of TVA, was asked to report a 88 51 113 
on the tonnage of superphosphate, con- Oct. 88 51 113 
centrated superphosphate, and mixed fer- Nov. 88 51 113 
tilizer that could be produced during the Dec. 88 ” _ 
normal working periods with present yaa Oey 
equipment. Washington, D. C. 





Results show clearly that one of the 


67 78 101 84 92 
69 81 104 87 95 
71 83 106 89 97 
71 83 106 89 97 
71 83 106 89 97 
71 83 106 89 97 
71 83 106 89 97 
62 73 94 78 86 
67 77 101 85 92 
67 77 101 85 92 
67 77 101 85 92 
71 83 106 89 97 
71 83 106 89 97 
71 83 106 89 97 


* Source: “The Potash Journal,” published by the American Potash Institute, Inc., 


For earlier figures see Ohemical Industries, Statistical and Technical 


Data Section, March, 1938, Part 2, p. 358. 





troubles of the fertilizer industry is a 





serious over-capacity. In the case of both 





superphosphate and mixed goods, private 


enterprise could produce in 1938 more than WHOLESALE PRICES OF AMMONIATES* 
twice as much fertilizer as this country Fish serep, Pish scrap, ean a 
. e wet acid- e gh grade 
has ever used in one year. It was found 11-12% ulated, 6% 11% ground 
that with existing facilities there can be ammonia, ammonia, ammonia, lood, 
duced Sulfate 15% bone 3% bone 15% bone 16-17% 
produced 8,844,000 tons of bulk normal Nitrate of Cottonseed phosphate, phosphate, phosphate, — onia, 
of soda ammonia meal .0.b. fac- f.0.b. fac- .0.b. - cago 
superphosphate and 213,000 tons of con- per unit bulk per 8. E. Mills tory, bulk tory, bulk cago, bulk, bulk, ” 
centrated superphosphate, or 10,833,000 N bulk unitN perunitN perunitN per unitN per unit N per unit N 
tons of 2 cine POST <cncs 1.63 1:32 4.91 4.66 3.65 4.04 4.30 
s of superphosphate containing 16% 1938 |... 1.69 1.38 3.69 3.76 3.17 3.15 3.53 
of available phosphoric acid. In no year Jan. s:.. 3:69 1.39 3.73 coe 3.34 5.84 nee 
: wee. <x 1.69 1.44 8.80 ree mre” 3. id 
has soeorong used more than 5,200,000 Mar. ... 1.69 1.44 3.71 3.68 Ch 3.10 8.73 
tons of 16% superphosphate. Apr. 2s. 169 1.44 3.67 3.64 Dac 3.0 ; 
I e % = P — . may sss 1.69 1.44 8.70 3.52 8.03 2.85 8.18 
n mixed-fertilizer plant capacity, a June ... 1.69 1.44 8.70 3.34 3.03 2.75 3.91 
ton’ ‘pasate + : July ... 1.69 1.29 3.71 3.79 8.34 3.03 ' 
similar om ott Based on present Aug. ... 1.69 1.30 3.88 3.04 3.84 8.19 3.51 
equipment and taking into considerati Sept. ... 1.69 1.32 3.67 97 ; : ¥ 
- Sets aigounaes ah «ccc oo 1.33 3.53 4.00 3.03 3.21 3.60 
1¢ normal shipping seasons, plants now NOY. as. 209 1.34 3.56 4.00 3.03 3.23 3.58 
in existence could turn out 16,464,000 tons Dec. ... 1.69 1.85 8.65 “ae 5.08 8.64 #06 
of mixed fertilizer and bagged superphos- 
phate. Maximum annual consumption of Ran nN Secs ne High Grade 
mixed goods has been approximately Nitrate Sulfate of Cottonseed Fish scrap, Fish scrap, ground 
7,000,000 tons of soda ammonia meal dried wet Tankage blood 
Hig . W987 000 61 46 140 133 120 119 122 
NO86) Ges 63 48 105 106 104 93 100 
1939 Outlook 7 eral 63 50 106 tp 109 98 109 
ri ; , f Pe ahs sae 63 50 108 Ee we 94 109 
Farm income in the important fertilizer- Mar, ... 63 50 106 104 Bots 92 106 
pe ee eae MM ak san 63 50 105 103 ae 91 95 
consuming states east of the Mississippi Mae ..°: 63 50 106 100 99 85 89 
, Oo = : June ..< 63 50 106 95 99 82 83 
was off about 9.5%. On the other hand, lia 63 45 106 107 109 39 99 
farm income in ’39 looks somewhat Aug. ... 63 46 111 112 109 95 100 
. °° ee 63 46 105 112 109 91 96 
brighter. The consensus of opinion at “Saas 62 AT 101 113 99 95 102 
eee ~ ss Nov. .... 63 47 102 113 99 2 
this “st is i ageipers ne year. “se glade 63 47 104 99 108 118 
weather conditions so tar this sprin 
“ pring = * Source: ‘The Potash Journal,” published by the American Potash Institute, Inc., 
had an unfavorable action on sales which Washington, D. CO. For earlier figures, 1910-1936, see Chemical Industries Statistical & 
may or may not have a permanent effect. Technical Data Section, March, 1938, Part 2, p. 357. 
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Potash Industry in 1938 


COMBINED INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES OF FERTILIZER 


New all-time highs were made in ’38 MATERIALS, FARM PRODUCTS AND ALL COMMODITIES 








in both production and sales of domestic 


Prices paid 
potash, as reported to the Bureau of by farmers Wholesale wi sini ins 
: for com- prices ‘welve ner ganic 
Mines. On the other hand, exports de- Farm modities of all com- fertilizer ammoni- ammoni- Phosphoric 
clined considerably and imports were al- prices* bought* moditiest materialst ates ates acid otash 
, Cy eae 121 131 126 95° 54 126 95 76 
most halved. Prices under the 1938 TOU ce ovcs 95 123 114 91 56 99 92 78 
. January .. 102 126 118 98 56 106 98 80 
schedules were the same as those issued ml o7 136 116 98 57 104 98 80 
in 1937. March 96 125 116 98 57 98 98 80 
; , April 94 125 115 93 57 96 93 0 
Production of potash salts in the U. S. May 92 125 114 92 57 92 92 80 
ee o19s June 92 124 114 91 57 89 92 70 
= 38 exceeded half a million tons. Sales July 95 123 115 87 54 97 88 76 
of domestic salts in ter August .. 92 122 114 87 54 102 88 76 
“ : elke : in terms of actual potash September. 95 121 114 87 55 99 88 76 
(K:O) in ’38 increased 7% in quantity October .. 95 121 113 87 55 95 88 80 
’ November. 94 121 113 88 55 96 88 80 
over 37 to 286,437 short tons valued at iecammer. 9 120 112 88 55 104 88 80 


$9,748,290 from 266,938 tons with a value 
of $9,019,534 in ’37. Imports declined to 
194,659 tons K:O in ’38 from 351,445 tons 
K:O in 1937. 

Apparent domestic consumption of ac- 
tual potash (K:O), as calculated by add- 
ing sales of domestic salts to imports and 
deducting exports, was about 23% less in 
"38 than in ’37, but actual consumption, 
owing to withdrawals of potash from 
importers’ stocks appears to have dimin- 
ished only slightly, not more than 2 or 
3%. Domestic producers’ stocks, how- 
ever, increased by more than 50%. 

The Potash Company of America is 
reported to have doubled the capacity of 
its plant at Hobbs, N. M The Union 
Potash and Chemical Co. of New Mexico, 
in which International Agricultural has 
an interest, was granted 3 Government 
leases during the year and resumed shaft 
sinking with the expectation of reaching 
its principal deposits early in 1939. This 
company’s chief product will be potassium 
sulfate. 

On May 18, ’38, the Senate extended 
for another two years the time in which 
the subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys, appointed 
to investigate all phases of the potash 
industry, may submit its report. 


*U. 8. 


Part 2, p. 359. 





D. A. figures; t Dept. of Labor index converted to 1910-14 base; ¢ Index 
numbers of prices of fertilizer materials are based on original study made by the Dept. 
of Agricultural Economics and Farm Management, Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y. These indexes 
are complete since 1897; ° 1937 figures have been reweighted; source: ‘The Potash Jour- 
nal,” published by the American Potash Institute, Inc., Washington, D. OC. 
figures see Chemical Industries Statistical and Technical Data Section, 


For earlier 
March, 1938, 











Potash was produced in the U. S. in 
1938 mainly by the American Potash and 
Chemical Corp., 70 Pine st., N. Y. City, 
and Trona, San Bernardino County, Cali- 
fornia; the U. S. Potash Co., Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. City, and Carls- 
bad, N. M.: The Potash Co. of America, 
Mercantile Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md., 
and Carlsbad, N. M.; U. S. Industrial 
Chemical Co., Inc., 60 E. 42nd st., N. Y. 
City, and Baltimore, Md.; North American 
Cement Corp., Albany, N. Y., and Secur- 
ity, Md.; and Bonneville Corp., Wend- 
over, Tooele County, Utah. 

The Bonneville Corp. produced potas- 
sium chloride from the natural saline 
brines of the Salduro Marsh, in extreme 
western Utah, a source of potash during 
the World War. Experimental work was 
reported by this company in ’36 and ’37, 
and production and shipments in 1938. 

Exports—Exports of potash fertilizer 
materials in 1938 fell sharply to 84,137 
short tons, from 103,031 tons in ’37; value 


likewise dropped from $3,278,895 in 1937 
to $2,599,772 in 1938. Japan and Canada 
were the leading markets, but important 
quantities went to Belgium, Norway and 
Sweden. Shipments to Japan were only 
55% of those in ’37, Exports to Canada 
in 1938 were slightly larger than in ’37. 
During the year 3 of the American 
producers of potash formed the Potash 
Export Association to facilitate foreign 
sales of domestic potash under the Webb- 
Pomerene export trade act. 
Imports—Imports of potash salts into 
the U. S. in ’38, as compiled from the 
records of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, amounted to only 
450,147 short tons, containing an estimated 
equivalent of 194,659 short tons of actual 
potash (K:.0O), compared with 810,529 
tons containing 351,445 tons of actual 
potash during the preceding year. In 
terms of K.0, imports for use chiefly in 
fertilizers, representing 93% of the total 
imports in 1938, were only 54% of those 


























= 
& 
* P P ar 
Potash Materials Imported for Consumption in the U. S., 1937-38 &. 
me 
r 1937 — 1938 — a, N 
Approximate Approximate equiva- Approximate equiva- - 
equivalent lent as potash (K,0) lent as potash (K.O) Le | 
as potash Per cent. Per cent. 2 
(K.0) Short Short of Short Short of 7 
Material (per cent.) tons tons total Value tons tons total Value - a 
Used chiefly in fertilizers: a @ 
MGIEMGl” Het aac os Stes 5s 14.0 974 136 Prat $7,23 402 56 eens $2,528 : = 
BUEN Cedi eealé ue dass ewas 20.0 129,051 25,810 7.4 1,131,898 59,811 11,962 6.1 523,229 5 — 
BEWRELO PAINE 558 Kd Sissies 31.4 44,909 14,101 4.0 591,804 9,169 2,879 1.5 112,713 a nue 
Muriate (chloride) ........ 56.4 417,682 235,573 67.0 9,725,200 223,303 125,942 64.7 5,371,600 8 . 
Nitrate (saltpeter) (Chilean)! 14.0 61,271 8,578 2.4 1,309,386 44,49! 6,229 3.2 971,646 = oa 
Potash-magnesia sulfate .... 27.0 22,375 6,041 By 453,026 13,158 3,553 1.8 281,691 ~ 
BEMEE. ca cae verted ee esae 50.0 93,694 46,847 18.3 2,851,880 59,855 29,928 15.4 1,910,819 2 K-4 
Other potash fertilizer mate- > § 
OE §. Sawin Gra caien tows ers 60.0 255 153 a 1,952 184 110 a 1,373 — = 
770,211 337,239 95.9 $16,072,384 410,375 180,659 92.8 $9,175,599 > < 
Used chiefly in chemical indus- - S 
Lo, MMe ee ee 40,318 14,206 4.1 3,660,692 39,772 14,009 7.2 4,296,147 w 2 
Crane: CO6GL. 6isccs ce scseswew 810,529 351,445 100.0 $19,733,076 450,147 194,659 100.0 $13,471,746 r ot 
> S 
- 
1 Potassium-sodium nitrate mixtures, crude. _ a 
2 Chiefly wood ashes and beet root ashes. > 
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in 1937. Muriate remains by far the most 
important potash salt imported, but 
declines were registered in imports of all 
types of potash salts. Total value of 
potash salts imported fell from $19,733,076 
in ’37 to $13,471,746 in ’38, 

Most of the imported material origi- 
nated in Germany, remainder coming from 
France, Chile, Palestine, Spain, and 
Russia. Small quantities of potash-bearing 
wood ashes and beet root ashes were also 
brought in. Accompanying tables show 
imports and exports for ’37 and ’38. 

Prices—In May ’38 new price schedules 
of potash for agricultural uses were 
announced by both the domestic pro- 
ducers and importers for the year begin- 
ning June 1, ’38. New list prices and 
also the discount rates were unchanged 
from the previous season. Only effective 
difference between new schedules and old 
was in the delivery periods for material 
purchased while the discounts were avail- 
able. The maximum discount allowed was 
12% for orders placed prior to July 1, ’38, 
decreasing later to 5% for orders placed 
prior to Oct. 1, ’38. Prices named were 
as follows: muriate of potash, all grades, 
in bulk, 53%c per unit of K.O; manure 
salts, minimum 30% K:O, in bulk, 58%c 
per unit of K.O; kainite, minimum 20% 
KO, in bulk, 6334c per unit of K20; sul- 
fate of potash, 90-95% K:SQu, basis 90%, 
$38.00 per short ton in bags; sulfate of 


potash-magnesia, 48-53% K:SO,, basis 
48%, $25.75 per short ton in bags. Prices 


ire c.i.f. customary U. S. Atlantic, Gulf, 
and Pacific ports. 








Comparison, Purchasing Power 
Wholesale Price Dollar* 


Fertilizer Materials and Mixed Fertilizers, 
(19 





26 — $1.000) 
—1938—. - 1937—{ 
Fert. Fert. 
Ma- Mixed Ma- Mixed 
Month terials Fert. terials Fert 
ee $1.387 $1.362 $1.416 $1.401 
ae 1.383 1.383 1.414 1.395 
ee 1.393 1.397 1.422 1.395 
7 ee 1427 1.435 1.414 1.389 
ae eee 1.437 1.443 1.416 1.385 
PUMO cwcees 1.439 1.443 1.418 1.383 
Ser 2 oeea 1.495 1.372 1.403 1.348 
OS eee 1.486 1.348 1.895 1.3387 
a 1.488 1.362 1,39% 1.337 
i [eee 1.481 1.362 37 1.335 
ee 1477 1.366 t 1.342 
SNL, Uses emcee 1.458 1.3 1.344 
MOM ness 1.445 1.366 





* Source: U. S. Dept. of Labor; for 
1936 figures see Chemical Industries, Sta- 
tistical & Technical Data Section, Part 2, 
March, 1938, p. 359. 














May issue of Chemical Indus- 
tries, Statistical & Technical Data 
Section, will contain complete sta- 
tistical data on fertilizer imports, 
exports; superphosphate; sulfuric 
acid produced by fertilizer manu- 
facturers, phosphate rock, etc. 























Potash Fertilizer Materials Exported from U. S., 1937-38, by Destinations 
(Oalendar Year) 
1937 1938 
Short Short 
Destination tons Value tons Value 
RN) 2 5 te Aids aia de ae EK Shave wee ae 75 $2,318 wees is 
POUNGGOR 6A b HSE 562s ek MECN tO Beets 280 10,000 239 $8,723 
PORTE a bse sb a. widre ein eiavaie ew ecacowerete 719 26,203 13,101 831,292 
DE caw weno eeuiawtaas Semi eee enl tas eae 1 50 
ee eee eae rey ee eee 20,691 589,229 21,368 567,859 
[Ey SRUMD -2 a ose a eniseteesaeankes ee pete 560 7,500 
NPM OEM 65 hoo W aie Wid:6 55 8 as ois WIS ave Ne. aces 7 343 rates eek 
| OSS Ser ee era Sate erm ea aT ee 1,048 27,589 1,100 32,007 
AMOR NUT AME «5 '5.4:5;0\5 0a 4-0 oo: are eth ple ee 2381 7,486 ae eas 
Dominican BeEPuBie: << occwcccieccsee. ae re 3 99 
PAINE 56 oo o'aG: 5.3 8p wien e516 be ales 888 28,800 we eees 
PNG cicctals hance becuse scemeen eae 1 4 
RTIEORT oS iadscevsevsese ein ene eee ye wales 1 8 
MEMES Coscia sb alates wile «aiane Are A 2 65 56 1,745 
URGE cu gvaldeX oie 0 40s wala wa eeS 56 1,644 2 67 
DRED os as 5b U4 Nae eee ee p's a wae Se 1,151 34,889 ° 
NEN 5h 4s Sad a oid eras wie Sie sian aa ferns f 875 aleve a eieke 
UME. Peek ad ora giie alacant a cmnere esesd wnelae eee 63,179 2,089,445 85,045 1,221,827 
PE Pe EEO TT Ee ey re ee PL 1 10 2 805 
EMG 8s Hs oa 5 SSS & Tee See 28 1,000 3 116 
OUNOIMAMGR 46 aces ven ci eee a oe eks 2,687 85,539 1,856 66,360 
LE rr rare ayn or er rer rae a E 4 64 oe see 
PONE) ina 5g eee die aia oe a e4ack a ele ee 1,958 63,802 4,740 153,050 
PUMPING IRIGRGE c.65sen wees esivees teas eos 658 21,428 
Bowen: Biviee,, URN. ois es.ci sce seine 1,120 35,793 248 9,693 
South Africa, Other British ......... 3 115 ene Le eats 
EL, aaa andar nd © clk isle Gna ale aw ee 7,872 241,080 4,035 136,350 
SIMI, AMIGO © 65. 6.:650) 5.6 56 dig eee ose 594 18,857 822 30,207 
WOMMEUMIR. G5iss cduSendiatescuwe saeas 45 1,642 112 4,497 
West Indies, Other British ........... 283 9,091 168 6,085 
MIANOR 15-556 oA Odio aus Os oa ESS 110 3,516 “he 
NA: eG. bdraks Kies Wie oars wie nee 103,031 $3,278,895 84,137 $2,599,772 
Potassium salts (not fertilizer) ...... 2,095 484,450 2,616 485,672 
| i a ee a a ne eae 105,126 $3,763,345 86,753 $3,085,444 
1 Less than one ton. 














POTASH DELIVERIES BY QUARTERS* 














Sulfate of 
Actual As Potash Manure Potash 

K,0 Salts Muriate Salts Sulfate Kainit Magnesia 
1Gt “SPORECOP os ces 78,756 161,799 112,419 8,297 12,154 26,578 2,351 
2nd Quarter ...... 32,434 52,673 46,316 587 2,253 3,423 144 
3rd Quarter ...... 119,115 213,808 166,493 6,097 24,306 2,823 4,089 
4th Quarter ...... 238,620 460,274 351,790 15,183 42,276 40,200 10,825 

Totals ’38 

Totals ’37 -516,558 1,007,515 738,866 55,066 86,660 106,289 20,634 


* Deliveries within the continental U. S., Canada, Cuba, Puerto Rico and Hawaii. 
Source: American Potash Institute. For 1937 figures by quarters, and totals for 1936 see 
Chemical Industries, Part 2, Statistical & Technical Data Section, March, 1938, p. 359. 

















PRICE INDEXES* 
National Fertilizer Association 
1926-1928 = 100 

All 
Fertilizers Commodities 
1938 1937 1938 1937 
SOM Sank va 79.7 75.8 77.8 84.9 
a Maen 78.7 76.7 76.6 86.0 
See 77.8 76.9 76.2 87.9 
ee 76.9 77.0 75.0 88.2 
OS ae 76.8 77.3 74.3 87.7 
WE ana28-40'4 76.8 177.8 74.2 87.0 
We de KASH 77.4. 308 74.6 88.5 
CO 78.0 79.9 73.3 87.4 
Pers ae 78.1 80.4 73.6 86.9 
08 bas 77.7 80.5 72.9 83.9 
a eee 79.9 80.5 
ee aera 79.8 78.3 
, i ir 78.3 85.6 
* For 1936 figures see Chemical Indus- 
tries, Part 2, Statistical & Technical Data 
Section, p. 359. 











HOURS, EARNINGS 


Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 
38 "37 
Jan. $16.17 $14.85 
Feb. 15.62 14.58 
Mar. 15.70 15.40 
Apr. 16.36 16.19 
May 17.46 18.01 
June 17.33 17.01 
July 18.55 17.85 
Aug. 17.46 17.91 
Sept. 17.58 19.16 
Oct. 16.41 17.16 
Nov. 15.38 17.02 
Dec. 15.75 16.74 


Average 
Hours 


Average 


Worked Hourly 
per Week Earnings 


"38 °37 
37.6 39.7 
38.5 40.7 
41.3 44.9 
40.7 45.6 
39.0 44.5 
38.0 40.2 
38.0 39.4 
37.2 39.2 
38.3 41.1 
36.7 38.8 
33.9 38.6 
85.5 38.2 


"38 «°37 
43.0¢ 37.3¢ 
40.6 35.6 
38.2 34.3 
40.3 35.5 
44.9 40.6 
45.8 42.5 
48.7 45.3 
47.0 45.9 
45.9 46.7 
44.8 44.2 
45.4 44.1 
44.4 43.9 
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Agricultural Chemicals 


Method for continuous preparation of superphosphates. . No. 2.148.209. 
Henri Loiseau and Georges Cartigny, Ertvelde-Rieme. Belgium, to Com- 
pagnie Nationale de Matieres Colorantes et Mannfactures de Produits 


Chimiques du Nord Reunies, Etablissements Kuhlmann, Paris. France. 
Catalyst composed of product of mixture of substance taken from 


group of a mineral phosphate, phosphatic slag, Thomas slag, and super- 
phosphate, with a substance from the group of sulfuric acid and sludge 
ae with an absorbent silicious substance, the free sulfuric acid being 
largely expelled by calcination at temperature below red heat. No. 2,- 
148,634. Boris Malishev. Elizabeth, N. J. 

Production nitrates. No. 2,148,793. Frank Oscar Agel, 
Va., to Solvay Process Co., New York City. 

Selective extraction of Totenone by certain esters. No. 
We B. Kilgore, to Kilgore Development Corp., 


Petersburg, 


2,149,917. 
both of Washington, 


Production fertilizer by ammoniating superphosphate with an am- 
moniacal liquid added to superphosphate to neutralize the free acid and 
react with a substantial proportion of the water soluble phosphates of the 
superphosphate and so impart a proportion of nitrogen to resulting prod- 
uct. No. 2,149,966. Walter H. Kniskern, Petersburg, Va., and Leon- 
ard V. Rohner, Syracuse, N. Y., to Solvay Process Co., New York City. 


Cellulose 


Process immersing an aggregate of cellulosic fibres in a bath of 
aqueous alkali having an alkali concentration betwee: n about 60 and 80% 
and maintaining at temperature between 55 and 144°C., removing impreg- 
nated aggregate from bath as soon as it has absorbed between about 1.25 
and 4.0 times its weight of alkali solution. No. 2,145,862. William R. 
Collings, Lee De Pree, and Merrill H. Weymouth, to Dow Chemical Co., 
all of Midland, Mich. 

Method forming cellulosic organic acid ester molded articles of varie- 
gated appearance which are not subject to warpage, shrinkage, or similar 
distortion effects. No. 2,145,887. William R. Moss and Spencer E. 
Palmer, Kingsport, Tenn., , to Eastman Kodak Co., Jersey City, N. 

Preparation artificial fibers produced from casein for dyeing with 
chrome dyes; treating same with a dilute aqueous solution having an 
acid reaction due to presence of phosphoric acid. No. 2,146,116. Marino 
Fortunato to “Montecatini” Societa Generale per 1’Industria Mineraria 
e Chimica, both of Milan, Italy. 

Preparation methyl ether cellulose sulfonic the low 
benzene series. No. 2,146,738. Jos. F. both of 
Wilmington, Del. 

Cellulosic structures composed of a cellulose derivative of an organic 
acid. No. 2,147,701. Gilman S. Hooper, Waynesboro, Va., to du Pont, 
Wilmington, Del. 


Composition composed of a cellulose derivative of an organic acid. 
; igs so 
No. 2,147.70 Gilman §S. 


Hooper, Waynesboro, Va., to du Pont, Wil- 
mington, Del. 


A cellulose derivative thread plasticized with an ester. No. 2,147,703. 
Gilman S. Hooper, Waynesboro, Va., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Production composition of matter by heating an unbodied and unre- 
acted mixture of an oil-soluble resin and an oil of the glyceride type to 
body temperature; commingling a water- insoluble cellulose ether and said 
mixture during bodying reaction, maintaining resulting mixture at an 
elevated temperature in absence of a mutual solvent until the cellulose 
ether is dissolved. No. 2,148,601. Edmond H. Bucy, Stamford, Conn., 
to Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Stabilization organic dérivatives of cellulose; 


acid esters of 
Haskins to du Pont, 


treating latter in form 


of fine particles with a morpholine compound. No. 2,148,654. George 
es Seymour, Cumberland, Md., to Celanese Corp. of America, corp. of 
De 


Manufacture shaped cellulose articles from ammoniacal copper oxide 
cellulose solutions. Nos. 2,148,894-5. Wilhelm Becker, Cologne-Mul- 
heim, Otto Bayer, Leverkusen, and Walter Harz, Dormagen, Germany, 
to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Preparation soluble cellulose ether of high viscosity. No. 
Robert W. Maxwell to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Conversion of a continuous sheet of cellulose into alkali cellulose; cor- 
rugating the sheet, passing through a mercerizing bath, and pressing out 
the excess mercerizing solution. No, 2,149,178. Eric Andrew Morton, 
Coventry, England, to Courtaulds, Ltd., London, England. 

Process ageing an alkali cellulose, wherein concentration of sodium 
hydroxide and water corresponds to a sodium hydroxide solution of 60 
to 80% concentration, at a temperature in range from slightly below 
the hardening rer, to the = at which injurious degradation occurs; 
i.e, to about 130°C. No. 2,149,309. Floyd C. Peterson and Albert T. 
M: aasberg to Dow Chemical Co;. all of Midland, Mich. 

Methed ageing a finely divided alkali cellulose; agglomerating latter 
into particles wherein the viscosity of the cellulose, when measured in a 
3% solution in a cuprammonium hydroxide reagent containing 30 grams 
of copper and 180 to 200 grams of ammonia per liter, is below about 8 
centipoises, No. 2,149,310. Floyd C. Peterson, Syracuse, N. Y., and 


= Tt. Maasberg, Midland, Mich., to Dow ‘Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich, 


2,148,952. 


Chemical Specialty 


In a photographic bleaching-out dye layer, a bleaching accelerator com- 
prising compound of a metal from the group of molybdenum, chromium, 
tungsten, and uranium. No. 2,145,960. Christopher William Crouch 
Wheatley and Christopher Cameron Hope Wheatley, Kent, England. 

Manufacture compound having antise ptic and germicidal properties by 


reacting resorcinol with n-decyl alcohol in presence of a dehydrating 
agent. No. 2,146,007. Euclid W. Bousquet to du Pont, both of Wil- 


mington, Del. 


Manufacture dilutable, paste form, cold water paint. No. 
Elbert L. 
Texas. 

Adhesive for insecticides, 


2,146,126. 
Metcalf to Jones-Blair Paint & Varnish Co., both of Dallas, 


comprising reaction products of furfural 
with aromatic amines of the group of betanaphthylamine. aniline and 
p-toluidine. No. 2,146,257. Lyle D. Goodhue, Berwyn, Md., dedicated 
to free use of the "people of the U. 

Adhesive for insecticides comprising reaction products 
with ketones of the group of acetone, aug yirrg ketone, acetophenone, 
benzophenone and 2-naphthyl ketone. ‘No. 2,146,258. Lyle D. Goodhue, 
Berwyn, Md., dedicated to free use of the people of the U. S. 


of furfural 
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Manufacture wrapping and building material, using a wetting agent in 
order to prevent shrinkage of fabric, filling fabric meshes with a filling 
material, finally coating one side of tensed and filled fabric with paper 
pulp. No. 2,146,296. Ole Heye, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Process forming intaglio colored effects in ceramic ware. No. 2,146,- 
309. Fred. G. Montgomery, Westfield, N. J., to Ekstrand Mfg. Co., 
corp. of New York. 

Lubricant comprising a hydrocarbon oil and a product of the reaction 
of phosphorus trichloride and an amine having at least one 


hydrogen 
atom directly attached to the nitrogen atom. No. 


2.146.543. Wm. H. 
James, Paulsboro, Robt. C. Moran, Wenonah, and Wm. L. Evers, 


Moorestown, N. J., to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., New York City. 

Lubricant comprising a hydrocarbon oil and a product of reaction of 
at least one compound from the group PCls, POCls, PeSs, and PoSs, with 
an aliphatic amine having at least one hydrogen atom directly co anected 


to the nitrogen atom. No. 2,146,584. David Lipkin to Atlantic Refining 
Co., both of Phila., Pa. 
Medium for use in preparing camera copy; comprising paper sheet 


having on one surface an invisible Ben Day 
sisting of a chemical compound, and 
on surface of said sheet. No. 2,146,653. Louis S. Sanders, Lakewood, O 

Accelerator for vulcanizing rubber; carrying out vulcanization in 
presence of a compound having the formula (Z-S)»C=NY, in which Z 
is an arylthiazyl group of the benzene and naphthalene series, and Y is 
a hydrocarbon group. No. 2,146,669. Howard I. Cuyahoga 
Falls, O., to Wingfoot Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

Dyeing compositions for organic derivatives of cellulose, comprising 
an insoluble dye and as a dispersing agent a water soluble salt. 

2,146,755. James G. McNally and John A Leermakers to 
Kodak Co., all of Rochester, N. Y. 

Metal forming lubricants. No. 2,146,885. Nelson W. Dempsey, 
Worcester, Mass., to American Steel and Wire Co. of New Jersey, corp. 
of N, J. 

Production butyl alcohol and acetone by fermentation. No. 
Alfred Frey, Freising, and Hans Gluck, Munich, Germany. 

Production core oil from a highly unsaturated fatty acid of the series 
having the general formula CnHon-sO2 and a thinner for 


2,146,918. Omer S. Smith to Smith Oil & Refining C 
ford, Ill. 


Production new tanning agents; treating reaction product of acetone 
and another substance from group of formaldehyde, ammonia and or 
ganic compounds containing at least one NH-group in the molecule, with 
substance from the group of sulfonic acids of aromatic hydrocarbons, 
hydroxy derivatives and other substitution products of said sulfonic 
acids, and formaldehyde. No. 2,147,000. Edmund Stiasny, Helsinborg, 
Sweden, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Non-corrosive, anti-freeze liquid comprising an alcohol and an inhibitor, 
consisting of a mixture of an alkali metal nitrite, an alkali metal 
chromate, and a member of the group of sodium hydroxide and triethan- 
olamine. No. 2,147,149. Leo J. Clapsadle, Butfalo, and Alvan H. ‘Ten- 
ney, Mount Vernon, N. Y., to Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., corp. of 
New York. 

Liquid lubricating oil composition comprising a petroleum lubricating 
oil, calcium phenyl stearate and elemental sulfur, using sufficient of latter 
to inhibit the corrosive tendency of the lubricating composition. No. 
2,147,155. Robert H. Gardner, Whiting, Ind., to Sinclair Refining Co., 
New York City. 

Production lubricants; acting on an aliphatic alcohol, having at least 
12 carbon atoms, in the molecule, with a halogenating agent capable ot 
exchanging a hydroxyl group by a halogen atom, and acting on result 
ant product with a condensing agent of the Friedel-Crafts type at a con- 
densing temperature. No. 2,147,315. Mathias Pier, Heidelberg, and 
Friedrich Christmann, Ludwigshafen-on-the-Rhine, Germany, fo 1. &., 
Franktort-am-Main, Germany. 

Decalcomania product comprising a paper base having 
therein, a starch coating on said base, gum over this coating, 
over the gum. No. 2,147,345. Ferdinand W. Humphner, 
Ill., to Mid-States Gummed Paper Co., a corp. of Del. 

Non-corrosive, anti-treeze liquid comprising an alcohol and an inhib 
itor composed of mixture of a soluble nitrite salt and a soluble salt 
of an acid of the group ot tungstic, selenic and molybdie acids. No. 
2,147,395. Alfred L. Bayes, Buttalo, N. Y., to Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corp., corp. of New York. 

Production non-corrosive anti-treeze liquid, comprising an alcohol and 
an inhibitor including a soluble salt ot an acid ot the group of tung- 
stic, selenic and molybdic acids. No. 2,147,409. Headlee Lamprey, 
Butfalo, N. Y., to Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp., corp. ot New 
York. 

Method preventing foaming of electroplating baths containing 
agents which tend to produce toaming; 


or halftone pattern, con- 


a coating of light-sensitive material 


Cramer, 


oO. 


Eastman 


2,146,892. 


same. No. 
"0. » both of Rock- 


depressions 
and lacquer 
Oak Park, 


addition 
adding to bath a small amount 


ot a saturated monohydric aliphatic alcohol having 5 to 10 carbon 
atoms, said alcohol being insoluble in plating bath. No. 2,147,415. Wil- 
liam M. ‘Tucker, to Eastman Kodak Company, both of Rochester, N. Y. 


Mineral o1l composition; a mixture ot 
hydrocarbons, having incorporated therein a substance to depress the 
pour point of the oil. No. 2,147,547. Orland M. Keitt and Darwin 
E. Badertscher, Woodbury, N. J., to Socony-Vacuum O1l Co., New 
York City. 

Mineral oil composed of mixture of liquid mineral oils and waxy 
hydrocarbons, and having incorporated therein a substance to depress 
the pour point ot the oil. Nos. 2,147,545-6. Orland M. Reiff, Wood- 
bury, N. J., to Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc., New York, N. Y 

Lubricant composed of a _ petroleum lubricating oil and sulfurized 
naphthalene. No. 2,147,578. Waldersee B. Hendrey, Beacon, N. 
to Texas Co., New York City. 

Manufacture tapes, 


liquid mineral oils and waxy 


” 


sheets or the like, ot electrical insulating material, 


impregnating same with styrene or styrene mixture. No. 2,147,824 
John Krauss Webb, London, England, to International Standard Elec- 
tric Corp., New York City. 

W aterproofing and cementing preparation composed of coal tar, resin, 
carnauba wax, pine tar oil, solvent naphtha and asbestos fibre. No. 


2.148.113. Alanson L. Eaton and Coral W. Cazel, 
Insulating material comprising an adhesive agent, 
and expanded particles of vermiculite. No. 2,148,127. Brouwer D. Mc- 
Intyre, to Insulation Development Corp., both of Monroe, Mich. 
Insulating material composed of an adhesive vehicle consisting of 
solution of bituminous material, a latex plasticizing agent, 
particles of vermiculite. No. 2,148,128. Brouwer D. 
Insulation Development Corp., both of Monroe, Mich. 


Pasadena, Calif. 
a plasticizing agent, 


a 
and expanded 
McIntyre, to 
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Manufacture of an electrical resistance unit; using an aqueous solu- 
tion of a water-soluble resin soap having added thereto a_conductin 
material. No. 2.148,453. Hal F. Fruth to P. R. Mallory & Co., both 
of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Adhesive produced from an aqueous colloidal solution containing less 
than 8% by weight of a water-soluble polysaccharide-ether sulfonic acid 
compound. No. 2,148,554. Winfrid Hentrich, Dusseldorf-Reisholz, and 
Rudolf Kohler and Fritz Schlegal, Dusseldorf, Germany, to Henkel & 
Cie. G. m. b. H., Dusseldorf-Halthausen, Germany. 

Mold, core or like for casting metals, made from mixture of foundry 

sand, finely divided, heat conducting, carbonaceous material and a hard- 
enable synthetic resin. No. 2,148,642. Rene Francois Jules Ricard, 
Pontault-Combault, France. 
Anti-corrosion coating agent comprising a fluid vehicle and a corro- 
sion resistance producing ingredient. No. 2,148,862. Rudolf Kern, 
Oschatz, Germany, to Chemische Fabrik R. Baumheier Kommanditgesell- 
schaft, Oschatz-Zschollau, Germany. 

Mothproofing composition containing as its essential active ingredient 
an ester of a chlorobenzene sulfonic acid with a monohydric phenolic body 
of the benzene series containing no water solubilizing group. No. 
2,148,928. Guy de Meuron, to J. R. Geigy S. A., both of Basel, Switz- 
erland. 

ae gage ne solder containing silicon, 
zine. No. 9,103. Richard —_—— 
to General bi Co., corp. of N. Y 

Lubricant comprising a viscous hydrocarbon oil and a small amount, 
sufficient to impart extreme pressure properties to oil, of a phosphone 
containing an organic substituent. —_ 2,149,271. John G. Butz, to 
Atlantic Refining Co., both of Phila., 

Preserving wood by impregnating ee with reaction product of cop- 
per ammonium hydroxide and an excess of ammonia and arsenious 
oxide. No. 2,149,284. Aaron Gordon, Berkeley, Calif. 

Mineral oil sulfonates characterized by their ability to act as detergents 


and 
Germany, 


phosphorus, copper, 
Berlin-Mariendorf, 


and as wetting agents in aqueous solutions. No. 2,149,661. Robert 
fouls sa a New York City, to Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey 
ity, N. 

Mineral oil sulfonates characterized by their ability to act as deter- 
gents and wetting agents in aqueous solutions. No. 2,149,662. Robert 


i ‘en New York City, to Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, 

Textile assistants. No. 2,149,709. 
to I. G., Frankfort-am- Main, Germany. 

Laminated material made by preparing a metal foil with minute per- 
forations there-through and applying to same a sheet of material, which 
is plastic upon being heated, pressing two together while applying heat to 
render such_material plastic. No. 2,149,732. Frazier Groff, Charleston, 
W. Va., to Union Carbide and Carbon Corp., New York City. 

Carburizing compound comprising carbonaceous material, lime as the 
principal effective added energizer, and an activity-promoting material. 
No. 2,149,747. Hugh Rodman, Verona, Pa., to Rodman Chemical Co., 
Verona, Pa. 

Production high saturation oils; treating petroleum oils or their dis- 
tillates with mixture of acetone and ethylene glycol to reduce greatly 
the capacity of the acetone to dissolve saturates. No. 2,149,752. Fred- 
erick Paul Vickery, poems, Calif., to California Spray-Chemical 
Corp., Berkeley, Calif. 

Treatment lubricants ; uniform composition comprising a major amount 
of a mineral oil and a minor amount of an aryl sulfonyl chloride dis- 
solved therein. No. 2,149,788. Albert S. Orr, Upper Darby, Pa., to 
Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Improved lubricant comprising a viscous hydrocarbon and an acid 
compound, produced from a condensation product of diolefins contained 
in cracked naphtha with material selected from class of maleic anhydride 
and unsaturated aldehydes. No. 2,149,857. Louis A. Mikeska, West- 
field, and Raphael Rosen, Elizabeth, N. J., to Standard Oil Development 


Co., corp. of Del. 

Preparation vulcanization accelerator. Nos. 2,149,858-9. es ak o. 
Miserentino, to Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., both of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Carbon remover in emulsion form; consisting of a refined petroleum 
lubricating oil solution of oil soluble sulfonates, derived by treatment 
of a petroleum lubricating oil with concentrated sulfuric acid, and an 
aqueous solution of tetramethyl ammonium hydroxide. No. 2,149,894. 
Eugene Lieber. Elizabeth, and William H. Smyers, Westfield. Ms Jn 
to Standard Oil Development Co., corp. of Del 

Decalcomania_ paper, comprising a water-leaf backing sheet contain- 
ing dye in sufficient quantity to impart color to paper, and coating of 
adhesive adapted to take decalcomania printing. No. 2,149,916. Ferdi- 
nand W. Humphner, Oak Park, IIl., to Mid-States Gummed Paper Co., 
corp. of Del. 

Soldering flux composed of a permanent suspension of mannitol in a 
volatile, non-aqueous organic liquid, said liquid having density of 
about that of mannitol and being of such volatility that it will volatil- 
ize below the melting point of mannitol without decomposition into cor- 


Herbert Rein, Leipzig, Germany, 


rosive, non-volatile materials. No. 2,149,962. William H. Holst, Tam- 
aqua, Pa., to Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Soldering flux comprising mannitol triacetonate. No. 2,149,963. Wil- 
liam H. Holst, Tamaqua, Pa., to Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Flux for use in arc welding Having following composition: titanium 
dioxide, iron oxide, sodium carbonate, silica, and hydrated lime. No. 
2,150,000. Walter B. Lair, Scotia, N. Y., to General Electric Co., corp. 
of New York. 

Improved lubricating composition. No. 2,150,079. 
to Lubri-Zol Development Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Manufacture abrasive articles from abrasive grain 
resin bond. No. 2,150,121. Samuel S. Kistler, 
to Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Carl F. Prutton, 


and a_ synthetic 
West Boylston, Mass., 


Coal Tar Chemicals 


Preparation anthraquinone derivatives. No. 
Semple and Cecil Shaw, Grangemouth, Stirling, 
Chemical Industries, corp. of Great Britain. 

Preparation water-soluble salts of amidines and derivatives thereof. 


2,145,954. George Crowe 


Scotland, to Imperial 


No. 2,147,401. Alfred Eckelmann and Ernst Koch, Frankfort-am- 

Main-Hochst, Germany, to General Aniline Works, New York City. 
Compounds of the dibenzanthrone series. No. 2,148,042. Otto Stall- 

mann, So. Milwaukee, and William M. Wentz, ‘Milwaukee, Wis., to 


du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 
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Chemical Industries 


Manufacture intermediate for azo dyes. No. 2,148,252. 
Zwilgmeyer, Arden, Del., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Manufacture thiazolidine derivatives; reacting on a xanthogenate with 
a cyclic ethyleneimine. No. 2,148,909. Walter Maier, Jessnitz in An- 
halt, Germany, to G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Production compounds of the azole series. No. 2.148, 920. Werner 
Zerweck and Emil Schwamberger, Frankfort-am-Main-Fechenheim, Ger- 
many, to General Aniline Works, New York City. : 

Preparation anthraquinone derivatives. No. 2,149,064. Walter Mieg, 
Opladen, Germany, to General Aniline Works, New York City. 

Preparation azo dye intermediates. No. 2,149,335. Miles Augustinus 
Dahlen and Frithjof Zwilgmeyer, to du Pont, all of Wilmington, Del. 

Conversion naphthalene ry Partial oxidation products by vapor phase 


Frithjof 


catalytic oxidation. No. 2,149,362. Riewen Riegler, Buffalo, N. Y., to 
National Aniline and Chemical Co., New York City. 

Production anthraquinone derivatives. No. 2,149,433. Paul Gross- 
mann, Binningen, near Basel, and Max Bommer, Riehen, near Basel, 
Switzerland, to Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, Basel, Switzer- 
land. 

Preparation imidazolines. No. 2,149,473. Adolf Sonn, Konigsberg, 
Germany, to Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, Basel, Switzerland. 


Manufacture 4-nitro-2-amino-1-hydroxynaphthalene sulfonic acid; re- 
ducing in an aqueous medium 2.4-dinitro-1-hydroxynaphthalene sulfonic 
acids with members of the group consisting of sulfides, polysulfides and 
hydrosulfides of the alkaline earth metals. No. 2,149,474. Fritz Straub, 
Basel, Hermann Schneider, Riehen, and Peter Pieth, Basel, Switzerland, 
to Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, Basel, Switzerland. 

Method separating a predetermined portion "of para-aminodiphenyl 
from mixture of ortho- and para-aminodiphenyls, adding, during process, 
sulfuric acid to mixture. No. 2,149,525. Russell L. Jenkins, Anniston, 
Ala., to Monsanto Chemical Co., corp. of Del. 


Production distillate oil from still residues. No. 2,149,577. William 
H. Carmody, Pittsburgh, Pa., to Neville Co., corp. of Pa. 

Manufacture of di-(U-chlorohydroxypropyl) arylamines. No. 2,150,- 
001. ans Lange, Dessau in Anhalt, Germany, to General Aniline 
Works, New York City. 

Preparation ae ogg ogy ge erg No. 2,150,092. Earl E. 


Beard, South Milwaukee, Wis., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Preparation water-insoluble indanthrone compounds in a very uni- 
formly fine state of subdivision. No. 2,150,169. Otto Stallmann, South 
Milwaukee, Wis., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 


Coatings 


Adhesive coating for air filters, comprising compound of sodium soap 
and a light mineral oil, and possessing such characteristics that the oil 
will penetrate and wet through the layers of dust as they accumulate 
on the coating, and which will not drip or run at atmospheric tempera- 
tures. No. 2,145,898. Donald C. Simpson, Newark, Ohio, to Owens- 
Corning Fiberglass Corp., corp. of Del. 

Insulating tape which has been impregnated with coating comprised 
of a volatile solvent having dissolved therein a mass comprising an 
oil-soluble and phenol-aldehyde resin, resin comprising oxidized abietic 
acid, and drying oil. No. 2,146,598. Arthur J. Sherburne, Alplaus, 
N. Y., to General Electric Co., corp. of New York. 

Flexible composite sheet having a flexible paper base, covered with 
film containing nitrocellulose, said film adhering to paper with a ten- 
acity sufficient to overcome its inherent tendency to crack and separate 
from_the paper when the latter is flexed. No. 2,146,619. Walter Dur- 
gin Bowlby, Jersey City, N. J., to Egyptian Lacquer Mfg. Co., corp. 
of New Jersey. : 

Artificial leather including body portion comprising from 50 to 70% 
felted and compressed wood pulp fibres, and a binder for fibres com- 
osed of homogeneous dehydrated latex and blood albumin, tanned in situ. 
oa 2,146,771. Horace A. Sheesley to Tufide Products Corp., both of 
Portland, "Me. 

Method producing a hard, adherent, adsorbent, colorless oxide coating 
on an aluminum surface, using solution of sodium aluminate and sodium 
silicate. No. 2,146,838. Jas. W. Newsome, New Kensington, and 
Junius D. Edwards, Oakmont, Pa., to Aluminum Co. of America, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Method producing hard, adherent, adsorbent, 
on aluminum. Nos. 2,146,839-40. 
and Junius D. Edwards, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Method applying a matte finish vitreous enamel. 
ter J. Scott, Hinsdale, Ill., to Western Electric Co., New York City. 

Transparent, moistureproof film, for use over a_non-fibrous base, 
coating containing modified rosin and a wax. No. 2,147,180. Richard 
Theodore Ubben, Berea, Ohio, to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Manufacture opaque vitreous enamel. No. 2,147,202. Ignaz Kreidl, 
Vienna, Austria, to Vereinigte Chemische Fabriken Kreidl, Heller & 
Co. Mfg., Vienna, Austria. 

Wrapping tissue comprising a transparent base film or sheet of regen- 
erated cellulose, having a coating consisting of a wax, a gum, and a 
softener; resulting product being moistureproof, flexible and transparent. 
No. 2,147,628. William Hale Charch, Buffalo, N. Y., to du Pont, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Article of manufacture comprising a base sheet coated with a mois- 
tureproofing composition in which the film- forming ingredients consist 
of a synthetic resin and a moistureproofing waxy substance; resulting 
product being a flexible, moistureproof, homogeneous, non-tacky, strong, 
tough and firmly adherent coating. No. 2,147,629. William Hale 
Charch, Buffalo, N. Y., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Production a weather-resistant, non-discoloring film in form of a lac- 
quer composed of a cellulose mixed ester, a solvent, and an aromatic 
polybasic acid-polyhydric alcohol resin. No. 2,147,697. Walter E. Gloor, 
South River, N. J., to Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 


colorless oxide coatings 
Jas. W. Newsome, New Kensington, 
Oakmont, Pa., to Aluminum Co. of America, 


No. 2,146,858. Wal- 


el. 
Covering structure. No. 2,148,137. Donald H. Spitzli, Arlington, 
N._J., to Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., corp. of New. York. 
Process imparting a permanent lustrous finish to chintz; using an 


aqueous solution of urea formaldehyde to attain this finish. No. 2,148.- 
316. Arnold Leroy Lippert to Jos. Bancroft & Sons Co., both of Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Plug consisting of strip of fibrous material coated externally with 
finely divided metal. No. 2,148,945. Meijlom Hoedemaker, Heemstede, 
Netherlands. 
Liquid plastic and method of applying a plastic coating; plastic mate- 
rial comprising a plastic cellulose derivative dissolved in a solvent 
mixture consisting of acetone, isopropyl alcohol and toluene, forming a 
viscous solution. No. 2,148,381. Lester V. Slauter, Highland Park, 
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and Harry Salter, Detroit, Mich., to Michigan Cellulose Corp., Detroit, 
ic 
Method forming a pyroxylin coating which is waterproof _and adher- 
ent to ink and water sensitive adhesives. No. 2,148,405. Rowland B. 
Mitchell to Athol Mfg. Co., both of Athol, Mass. 
Manufacture paint. No. 2,149,282: Emile C. De Stubner, Charleston, 
a 


Electrical structure comprising in combination a conductive element 
and insulation for said element; insulation comprising primer coating 
containing a resinous product, and a protective coating of a varnish. 
No. 2,149,805. William H. Butler, Palisades Park, N. J., and Edward 
H. Gross, Wethersfield, Conn., to the Bakelite Corp., New York City. 

Liquid coating composition made from the potassium salt of rhodamine 
B hydrochloride, cellulose acetate, and acetone. No. 2,149,993. Gorton 
oe Fonda, Schenectatly, N. Y., to General Electric Co., corp. of New 

ork 

Food package formed of metallic material having surface which is in 
contact with the food product to be packaged composed of a composition 
which contains a vinyl resin. No. 2,150,058. Ralph B. Frazier, Norris- 


town, Pa., to Union Carbide and Carbon Corp., corp. of New York. 
Process. for applying cellulose derivative lacquers. No. 2,150,096. 

Gone aaa to Commercial Solvents Corporation, both of Terre 
aute, ind. 


Dyes, Stains, ete. 


Production mono-amino-mono-azo dyestuffs. No. 2,147,338. Friedrich 
Felix, Basel, Rudolf von Capeller. Riehen, near Basel, and Wilhelm 
Huber, Basel, Switzerland, to Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, 
Basel, Switzerland. 


Production vat dyestuffs of the anthraquinone series. 
Frich Berthold and Joachim Mueller, Ludwigshafen-on-the-Rhine, Ger- 
many, to General Aniline Works, New York City. 

Production vat dvestuffs of the anthraquinone series. No. 2,147,570. 
Erich Berthold and Joachim Mueller, Ludwigshafen-on-the-Rhine, Ger- 

New York City. 


many, to General Aniline Works, j 

Production dyestuff pastes. No. 2,147,635. John Elton Cole, to du 
Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Preparation fluorescent coloring material for lubricating oils; heating 
together, to effect the reaction of the ingredients, a water-insoluble soap, 
a cone ye” acid, and a dye. No. 2,147,713. John W. Orelup, Sum- 


mit 
2,147,834. Ernst 


No. 2,147,569. 


Production azo dyestuffs. No. Fellmer, Gustav 
Mauthe, and Hermann Noerr, Leverkusen-I.G.-Werk, Germany, to Gen- 
eral Aniline Works, New York City. 


Production sulfur dyestuffs from carbazole-indophenols. No. 
971. Ernst Duer 


to Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, both of 

Basel, Switzerland. 

Production azo dyes. No. 2,148,134. Swanie S. Rossander, to du 
Pont, both of } lagu sen Del. 

Preparation art compound. - 2,148,135. 
du Pont, both of Wilmington, 

Production diazo pose cron "No. 2,148,146. 
Arden, Del., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Production cyanine dyes, from 2-methyl-thiazole derivatives. No. 
2,148,441. George A. Dawson, North Brunswick Township, Middlesex 
County, and Edmund B. Middleton, Parlin, N. J., to Du Pont Film 
Mfg. Corp., New York City. 

Production fast colorations on textile materials having basis of organic 
derivatives of cellulose; incorporating a colorless phenyl morpholine in 


2,147,- 


Swanie S. Rossander, to 


Frithjof Zwilgmeyer, 


materials and dyeing same with an anthraquinone dyestuff. No. 2,148,- 
655. George W. Seymour, Cumberland, Md., to Celanese Corp. of 
America, corp. of Del. 


Production fast tints on cellulosic fibres. No. 2,148,659. Fritz 
Straub and Walter Anderau, to Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, 
all of Basel, Switzerland. 

Preparation water-insoluble azo dyestuffs for dyeing cellulose esters. 
No. 2,149,051. Johann Heinrich Helberger, Cologne-Mulheim, and 
Carl Taube, Leverkusen-I.G.-Werk, Germany, to General Aniline Works, 
New York City. 

2,149,073. Hans 


Production azo dyestuffs. No. Roos, Leverkusen- 
Aniline Works, 


I.G.-Werk, Germany, to General New York City. 


Production colored rubber products. No. 


2,149,212. Ernst Fischer, 
ee am-Main, Germany, to General Aniline Works, New York 
ity. 


Production azo dyestuffs insoluble in water, yielding scarlet, red and 
Bordeaux shades. No. 2,149,236. Karl Zahn and Kurt Schimmel- 
schmidt, Frankfort-am-Main-Hochst, Germany, to General Aniline Works, 
New York City. 

Production water-insoluble azo dyestuffs. No. 2,149,494. Fritz Bal- 
lant. Cologne-Muhlheim, Germany, to General Aniline Works, New York 

ity. 

Production water-insoluble colored compounds, by combining an ary- 
lide of beta-hydroxy-naphthoic acid with a diazotized amine. No. 2,149,- 
703. Eugene A. Markush, Jersey City, Mark S. Mayzner, Asbury 
Park, and Julius Miller, Newark, N. J., to Pharma Chemical Corp., 


New York City. 

Production dyestuffs of the anthraquinone series. No. 2,150,093. 
Earl E. Beard, South Milwaukee, and Melvin A. Perkins, Milwaukee, 
Wisc., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Continuously washing, aftertreating and dyeing bundles of artificial 
fibres in suitable treating liquids under conditions free from tension. 
No. 2,149,708. ans von Recklinghausen, Dessau in Anhalt, and Paul 
Saffert, Wolfen Kreis Bitterfeld, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am- 
Main, Germany. 

Method dyeing asbestos containing iron as an impurity; washing as- 
bestos fibres with a 30% solution of concentrated acid to separate fibres 
and render their surfaces receptive to a pigment; and utilizing iron im- 
purity for precipitating a pigment, by adding to said acid solution a solu- 
ble ferrocyanide. No. 2,149,979. Anderson Pace, Jr., Ithaca, N. Y.. 
to Lehon Co., Chicago. “Tl. 


Explosives 


Anti-detonating agent for addition to internal combustion engine fuels 
composed of a major proportion of a carbonyl compound of a metal of 
the class of iron and nickel, and a fatty acid ester of a minor propor- 
tion of a polyhydric ether soluble in the fuel. No. 2,145,889. Carl F. 
Prutton, Cleveland Heights, and Delton R. Frey, East Cleveland, Ohio, 
to Lubri-Zol Corp., Wickliffe, Ohio. 
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Chemical Industries 


Explosive composition comprising a cellulose nitric ester gelatinized 
with a liquid explosive nitric ester, and a gelatinization accelerator com- 
prising an alkyl ether of an anhydro derivative of an aliphatic, straight 
chain, 6 carbon atom, hexahydric alcohol, said alkyl ether containing at 
least one free hydroxyl group and its alkyl groups containing not more 
than 5 carbon atoms. No. 2,146,026. James T. Power, Wilmington, 
Del., and Kenneth R. Brown, Tamaqua, Pa., to Atlas Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 


Art of handling explosives having high order of sensitivity such as 


lead azide, which are unsafe for handling in the form of water-wet paste:" 


providing a water slurry of the explosive, adding an organophilic coat 
producing substance, incorporating an organic liquid which is inert to 
the explosive, less volatile than and immiscible with water, and remov- 
ing the water. No. 2,146,033. Frederick R. Seavey and Edward B. W. 
Kerone, Alton, Ill., to Western Cartridge Corp., East Alton, Il. 

Reduction nitroguanidine to nitrosoguanidine; treating nitroguanidine 
in an aqueous bath with subdivided —a metal in proportions ex- 
ceeding by 0-25% of the equivalent weight of oxygen to be displaced. 
No. 2,146,188. Edward B. W. Kerone, Alton, IIl., to Western Cart- 
ridge Co., East Alton, L 

Preparation progressive- -burning smokeless powder by coating smoke- 
less powder grains with an admixture of a non-volatile, non-explosive 
organic material which is a non-solvent for the nitrocellulose but com- 
patible therewith, and a solvent for the nitrocellulose. No. 2,147,698. 
a S. Goodyear, Kenvil, N. J., to Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


Fine Chemicals 


Process developing an exposed silver halide emulsion in color: using 
developing solution consisting of an orthomethylaminophenol, water, and 
an alkali from the class of alkali carbonates and caustic alkalies. No. 
2,146,040. Gustav Wilmanns, Wolfen kreis Bitterfeld, and Wilhelm 
Schneider, Dessau, Germany, to Agfa Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Preparation dialkylaminophosphorous fluorides. No. 2,146,356. Ger- 
hard Schrader and a Bayer, Leverkusen-I.G. Werk, Germany, to 
Winthrop Chemical Co., New York City. 

Preparation of (-(p- hydroxypheny!)-isopropylmethylamine. Nos. 2,146,- 
473-4-5. sg Hildebrandt, Mannheim, Germany, to E. Bilhuber, Inc., 
Jersey City, N 

Preparation optically active B-(p-hydroxypheny1)-isopropylmethylamines. 
No. 2,146,476. Gustave Hildebrandt, Mannheim, and Carl Freese, Lud- 
wigshafen-am- Rhine, Germany, to E. Bilhuber, Inc., Jersey City, N. J. 

Preparation derivatives of {$-(p-hydroxyphenyl)- isopropylamine. Nos. 
2,146,477-8. Gustave ans a ag Mannheim, Germany, to E. Bil 


huber, Inc., Jersey a = 
Process for drying ypersensitizing photographic silver halide emul- 
said emulsions with an amalgam to hypersensitize 


sions; associating 
same. No. 2.146.802. Fritz H. Dersch to Agfa Ansco Corp., both of 


Binghamton, N. Y. 

Manufacture compounds from aceto-halogen-sugars and nicotinic acid. 
No. 2,146,899. Paul Karrer, Zurich, Switzerland, to Hoffmann-La Roche, 
Nutley, N. J. 

Method aging photographic peptisation emulsions. No. 
Bruno Claus, Halle-on-the-Saale, Germany. 

Photographic emulsion support provided with a water permeable layer 
containing a diaminotriphenylmethane dye containing a sulfo group only 
in the para-position of the benzene ring. No. 2,147,112. Wilhelm 
Schneries, Dessau in Anhalt, Germany, to Agfa Ansco Corp., Bingham- 
ton ; 

Developer for photographic negatives of the type including a silver 
halide reducer, sodium sulfite, and an alkaline accelerator having an 
alkaline effect within the limits producible by 2 grams to 15 grams or 
borax per liter, all in quantities and proportions conventionally balanced 
for development of fine grain negatives, and containing a reagent. No. 
2,147,441.. Francis A. Holt, New York City, to Hutchison Fine Grain 
Photo De&elopers, San Francisco, Calif. 

Recovery photographic film scrap having a base of a lower fatty acid 
ester of cellulose and a subbing layer of polyvinyl acetate; washing film 
scrap with warm water to remove emulsion, then leaching with isopropy! 
alcohol. No. 2,147,594. Robert B. Dayton to Eastman Kodak Co. 
both of Rochester, Ne = 

ng W. Zabriskie, 


2,146,938. 


Purification quinone. No. 2,148,669. 


Kingsport, 


Tenn., to Eastman Kodak Co., Jersey City, N 
Azo compounds. No. 2,148,705. Fritz Mietzsch and Josef Klarer, 
Wuppertal-Elberfeld, Germany, to Winthrop Chemical Co., New York 


ity. 


Preparation crystalline anhydrous citric acid from magma acid pre- 
pared above 41° No. 2,148,874. Richard Pasternack, Brooklyn; and 
vn C. L. Blagg, New York City, to Chas. Pfizer & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Production azo compounds. No. 2,148,910. Fritz Mietzsch and Josef 
Klarer, Wuppertal-Elberfeld, Germany, to Winthrop Chemical Co., New 
York City. 

Multi-layer for color photography; comprising a support, a red-sensi- 
tive silver halide emulsion layer containing a color former for the blue- 
green picture, and a sensitizing dye. No. 2,148,979. Walter Dieterle, 
Dessau-Ziebigk, Germany, to Agfa Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Photographie material for color photography. No. 2,148,980. Walter 
Dieterle, Dessau-Ziebigk, Germany, to Agfa Ansco Corp., Binghamton, 
1 2a oe 

Pyrazine mono-carboxylic acid derivatives of the general formula 
Py-NH- NH- R, wherein Py represents a pyrazine mono- -carboxylic radical 


and R is selected from the group ea or of hydrogen, methyl. and 
henyl radicals. No. 2,149,279. Otto Dalmar, Darmstadt, and Eugen 
Valter, Munich, Germany, to Merck & Co., Rahway, N 

Preparation derivatives of ascorbic acid having an anti- ascorbic action 
No. 2,150,140. Kurt Warnat, Basel, Switzerland, to Hoffmann-La R: che, 
Nutley, N. J 
Glass 

Glass consisting of 50-60% SiOs, 10-20% AlsOs, 10-20% PbO, and 
10-20% MgO. No. 2,148,621. Harrison P. Hood to Corning Glass 


Works, both of Corning, N. Y. 

Method tempering glass article, in one step in process immersing it 
in liquid bath containing a molten alkali salt of chromic acid. No. 2,- 
146,224. Chas. John Phillips to Corning Glass Works, both of Corning, 
N. Y. 
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Industrial Chemicals 


Preparation alcohol repellent ne. No. 
Emile C. De Stubner, Charleston, W. 

Preparation polynuclear isocyclic Rod ring compounds, e.g., perylene. 
No. 2,145,905. Viktor Weinmayr, Pitman, N. J., to du Pont, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Production fatty acids from solid or liquid mixtures of hydrocarbons 
of the aliphatic series, by treating hydrocarbons, while in a liquid state, 
with anhydrous halides readily hydrolizable by water, in final step 
oxidizing hydrocarbons with oxygen furnishing gases. No. 2,146,018. 
Emil Keunecke, Oppau, and Robert Werner, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, 
Germany, to G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Production activated carbon, by subjecting mixture of cellulosic 
material, phosphoric acid and | zine chloride to calcination at temperature 
of from 400 to 700°C. No. 2,146,024. Verner A. McCullough to Darco 
Corp., both of Wilmington, Del. 

Process for regenerating spent doctor solutions, using lead _ sulfide 
in process. No. 2,146,027. Chester L. Read, Westfield, and Thomas 
J. Broidrick, Orange, N. J., to Standard Oil Development Co., corp. of 
Del., and Bayway Engineering Co., corp. of Del. 

Condensing an aldehyde with nitromethane and subjecting condensation 
product to acid hydrolysis. No. 2,146,060. Carleton Ellis, Montclair, 
N. J., to Standard Oil Development Co., corp. of Del. 

Manufacture sodium metaborate; first fusing sodium tetraborate and 
sodium carbonate in proportions to secure a caustic borate more alkaline 
than metaborate, dissolving such caustic borate, adding sodium tetra- 
borate to solution, and cooling to precipitate sodium metaborate. No. 
2,146,093. Charles F. Ritchie and Leroy G. Black, to American Potash 
& Chemical Corp., all of Trona, Calif. 

Recovery of free alkylolamine from a compound with a _ carboxylic 
acid. No. 2,146,201. Willem Coltof, Amsterdam, Netherlands, to Shell 
Development Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Preparation an imide of a polymeric alpha-hydrocarbon substituted 
acrylic acid having an aliphatic hydrocarbon radical of from 12 to 18 
carbon atoms attached to the nitrogen atom. No. 2,146,209. Geo. De 
Witt Graves to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Production aliphatic aminomethane sulfinic acids and their salts. No. 
2,146,280. Roger Adams, Urbana, Il., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Production polymerized vinyl alcohol articles. No. 2,146,295. Willy 
O. Herrmann and Wolfram WHaehnel, Munich, Germany, and Erich 
Baum, ete. Palestine, to Chemische Forschungsgesellschaft m.b.H., 
Munich, Germany. 

Prepar: ition penta alkylene glycol dialkyl ethers. No. 
Glenn F. Zellhoefer, Bloomington, and Carl S. Marvel, 
Marvel assignor to Zellhoefer. 

Preparation hexa alkylene glycol dialkyl ethers. No. 2,146,324. Glenn 
F. Zoellhoefer, Bloomington, and Carl S. Marvel, Urbana, Ill., Marvel 
assignor to Zellhoefer. 

Method fermenting carbohydrate-containing liquids for purpose of 
obtaining alcohol. No. 2,146,326. Friedrich Bergius and Hermann 
Zimmermann, Heidelberg, and Hugo Koch, Mz annheim Rheinau, Germany, 
to Internationale Suiker En Alcohol Compagnie ‘‘Isaco”’ The Hague, 
Netherlands. 

Heat transfer process; effecting thermal contact of a heat transfer 
agent comprising a nitroparaffin, first with a high temperature zone, and 
subsequently with a lower temperature zone. No. 2,146,343. Jerome 
Martin to Commercial Solvents Corp., both of Terre Haute, Ind. 

Preparation aliphatic fluorine compounds; heating in closed vessel 
anhydrous hydrogen fluoride and an aliphatic hydrocarbon with 2 carbon 
atoms containing at least 2 chlorine atoms at only 1 carbon atom. No. 
2,146,354. Otto Scherer, Frankfort-am-Main-Hochst, Germany, to I. G., 
Frankfort-am- Main, Germany. 

Manufacture quaternary ammonium salts. No. 2,146,392. Alfred 
Wm. Baldwin and Eric Everard Walker, Blackley, Manchester, England, 
to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., corp. of Great Britain. 

Manufacture new quaternary ammonium acid oxalates; causing oxalic 
acid or a salt thereof to react, in presence of an inert liquid organic 
diluent, with a quaternary ammonium salt. No. 2,146,406. Henry 
Alfred Piggott, Blackley, Manchester, England, to Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., corp. of Great Britain. 

Preparation quaternary ammonium compounds of the general formula 
R-CONH-CHb>-N (tert)-X, wherein R stands for an alkyl radical con- 
taining not less than . _carbon units, N(tert) represents the molecule 
of a tertiary base, and X stands for the organic acid radical of an acid 
having a dissociation constant less than 0.01. No. 2,146,408. Jos. Harrel 
Shipp to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Polymerization of an unsaturated hydrocarbon having a 
double bonds, at least one of which occurs in an aliphatic radical. 
2,146.447.. Norman D. Scott, Sanborn, N. Y., to du Pont, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Process dissolving an acetylenic hydrocarbon in a solvent comprising 
an organic compound, having a carbonyl group and at least one dial- 
kylamino group in which the alkyl groups contain not more than 2 
carbon atoms each. No. 2,146,448. Norman D. Scott, Sanborn, and 
Chas. Roberts Harris, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Conversion lignin into methanol and a fast- flowing thermosetting plastic 
material. No. 2,146,655. Earl C. Sherrard and Elwin E. Harris. 
Madison, Wis., to Henry A. W allace as Secretary of Agriculture of the 

S. (his successors in office). 

Process and apparatus for soap making. No. 2,146,661. Benjamin 
H. Thurman, Bronxville, N. Y., to Refining, Inc., Reno, Nevada. 

Recovery mixed solvents from mineral oils. No. 2,146,679. Ernst 
Koenemann and Hans Ramser, Berlin, Germany, to Edelneau Gesell- 
schaft, m.b.H., corp. of Germany. 

Composition of irritating and disabling agents consisting of chloro- 
picrin and chloracetophenone. No. 2,146,715. Maurice E. Barker and 
Chas. E. Danner, Edgewood Arsenal, Md., to Patrick J. Hurley, Secre- 
tary of War of the U. S. of America and his successors in office. 

Production halogenated acyclic hydrocarbons containing fluorine. No. 
‘ Raymond A. Dunphy, Penns Grove, N. J., to Kinetic 
Chemicals, Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

Production transparent camphor: cooling hot liquid camphor until it 
reaches a plastic state and continuously extruding the camphor while in 
this state through a restricted opening. No. 2,146,734. Ivan Gubel- 
mann, Wilmington, Del., and Wm. S. Calcott, Woodstown, N. J., to 
du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Composition of matter having as major constituents 2.4-dinitro-6-cyclo- 
hexylphenol and bentonite; latter being in solid dispersion in the phenol. 
No. 2,146,739. Sheidon B. Heath to Dow Chemical Co., both of Mid- 
land, Mich. 

Improved method manufacture of soap; forcing milled soap through 
a foraminous plate into an evacuated chamber to remove air and other 
gases, and plodding soap, while maintaining it under vacuum, to produce 


20,997. Reissue. 


2,146,323. 
Urbana, IIl., 
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soap free from striations. No. 2,146,770. Julius A. Schwantes, Maple- 
wood, N. J., to Colgate- Palmolive- Peet Co., Jersey City, N. 

Production transparent blocks of camphor. No. 2,146,781. 
Wanderer, Penns Grove, N. J., to lu Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Process for concentrating sulfuric acid. No. 2,146,792. Frank G. 
Brueckmann and Willard G. Roesch, Hammond, Ind., to Standard Oil 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Production plastic masses from hydrophil organic colloids; dissolving 
said colloids in water and mixing solution thus obtained with an aliphatic 
amino compound having an unbranched carbon chain of at least 6 carbon 
atoms. No. 2,146,873. Gustav Wilmanns, Wolfen Kreis Bitterfeld, 
Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Refrigerant mixture comprising a high boiling halofluor hydrocarbon 
having at least one fluorine atom attached to an ancyclic carbon atom 
as an absorbent and a fluorine containing hydrocarpon refrigerant. No. 
2,146,884. Herbert Wilkens Daudt to Kinetic Chemicals, Inc., both of 
Wilmington, Del. 

Method forming a tetrahydro resin alcohol; forming a dihydro resin 
alcohol by carboxylic reduction of a natural resin acid with hydrogen, 
and treating the dihydro resin alcohol at an elevated temperature with 
hydrogen under superatmospheric pressure, in presence of a hydrogenation 
catalyst. No. 2,146,897. Irvin W. Humphrey to Hercules Powder Co., 
both of Wilmington, Del. 

Barbituric acid compounds; the reaction products of a bile acid, a 
barbituric acid substituted in the 5-position, and a base from the class 
of oxides of calcium and magnesium, these compounds being as efficacious 
soporifics as the corresponding substituted barbituric acids, but less toxic. 
No. 2,146,989. Paul Rosengart, Lugano-Massagno, Switzerland, and 
Erich Rabald, Mannheim, Germany, to Pola Fabricca Di Prodotti 
Chimici S. A., Melano (Ticino), Switzerland. 

Process improving cold swelling and cold soluble starch products; 
incorporating lecithin into material by triturating same with lecithin 
rendered fluid by heating. No. 2,147,104. Frederik Andre Moller to 
Naamlooze Vennootschap: W. A. Scholten’s Chemische Fabrieken, both of 
Groningen, Switzerland. 

Method decreasing arsenic content of lump lime which has been 
burned with arsenic-containing fuels. No. 2,147,125. Henry V. Moss, 
St. Louis, Mo., to Monsanto Chemical Co., corp. of Del. 

Polymerization products of vinyl chloride. No. 2,147,154. Hans 
Fikentscher, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, and Walter Franke, Heidelberg, 
Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Method hydrogenating fatty acid glycerides, using hydrogenation 
catalyst in process. No. 2,147,177. Iwao Seto and Masanori Sato, to 
Minami Manshu Tetsudo Kabushiki Kaisha (South Manchuria Railway 
Co.), all of Dairen, Manchukuo. 

Manufacture plastic powdered hydrated lime. No. 2,147,191. 
E. Carson, Riverton, Va. 

Process for gradual separation of mixtures according to the counter- 
current principle. No. 2,147,222. Jacobus Petrus Treub, to Naamlooze 
Vennootschap: Vereenigde Fabrieken van Stearine Kaarsen en Chemische 
Producten, _ of Gouda, Netherlands. 

Preparation 1-dimethylamino-2, 3-propanediol by reaction of glycerol 
monochlorhydrin with dimethylamine; carrying out reaction in presence 
of an aqueous alkali. No. 2,147,226. Francis N. Alquist and Harold 
R. Slagh, to Dow Chemical Co., all of Midland, Mich. 

Production carbohydrate fatty acid esters from starch factory by- 
a No. 2,147,241. Sidney Mark Cantor, Berwyn, IIl., to Corn 

Products Refining Co., New York City. 

Alkylating phenols; subjecting phenol to action of an olefin hydro- 
carbon in presence of an acid of phosphorus and a non-polar solvent. 
No. 2,147,256. Vladimir Ipatieff and Herman Pines, to Universal Oil 
Products Co., all of Chicago, III. 

Method distilling fatty acids from fatty acid containing stock. No. 
2,147,306. Charles E. McCulloch, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Foster Wheeler 
Corp., New York City. 

Continuous method for producing esters; reacting a mono-carboxylic 
aliphatic acid with a monohydric alcohol in presence of a catalyst. No. 
2,147,341. Joseph F. Harrington, Highland Park, II. 

Production sulfonyl halides. No. 2,147, 346. Treat B. Johnson, 
Bethany, Conn., to Rohm & Haas Co., Phila., Pa. 

Manufacture hydrocarbon compounds containing sulfur. No. 2,147,400. 
Lee H. Clark, Grosse Ile, and Charles W. Deibel, Wyandotte, Mich., to 
Sharples Solvents Corp., P Phila., Pa. 

Means for evacuating a closed system which comprises a condensation 
pump containing as a working fluid a dialkyl ester of aliphatic dibasic 
acid, the ester being one which contains at least 12 but not more than 
42 carbon atoms. No. 2,147,479. James G. Baxter to Distillation 
Products, both of Rochester, N. Y. 

Fermentation process for solvent manufacture. No. 2,147,487. 

Edward Hall, Sea Cliff, N. Y. 

Means for evacuating closed vessels which comprises a diffusion or 
condensation pump containing a di-octyl phthalate as evacuating medium. 
No. 2,147,488. Kenneth C. Hickman and _James G. Baxter, to Dis- 
tillation Products, Inc., all of Rochester, 

Process obtaining a colloidal solution containing titanic hydroxide in 
dispersed phase. No. 2,147,533. Samuel Katzoff, Hampton, Va., and 
Reuben Roseman, Baltimore, Md. 

Process chlorinating propane and isobutane and their partially chlori- 
nated derivatives. No. 2,147.577. Henry B. Hassand and Earl T. McBee. 
to Purdue Research Foundation, all of West Lafayette, Ind. 

Production artificial filaments, films and like materials. Nos. 2,147.640- 
1-2. William Alexander Dickie and Percy Frederick Combe Sowter, Spon- 
don, near Derby, Eng., to Celanese Corp. of America, corp. of Del. 

Production extracts from solid carbonaceous material. No. 2,147,753. 
Alfred Pott and Hans Broche, Essen, Ruhr, Germany. 

Production hydrogen. No. 2,147,780. Friedrich von Kahler, Raden- 
thein, Corinthia, Austria, to American Magnesium Metals Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Method activating clay. No. 2,147,783. Louis R. Cambron and 
Woodson C. Tucker, Jr., Ocala, Fla. 

Formation sulfuric acid esters by reacting a sulfuric acid solution of 
an amide of a carboxylic acid containing less than 7 carbon atoms with 
a member of group of saturated aliphatic alcohols and other aliphatic 
compounds containing olefin linkages, said aliphatic alcohols and other 
compounds having not less than 8 carbon atoms chain length. No. 2,- 
147,785. Martin Eli Cupery and Joseph Harrel Shipp, to du Pont, 
all of Wilmington, Del. 

Production resins from aminophenols and formaldehyde. No. 2,147,- 
789. George De Witt Graves to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Filter medium comprising a flexible layer of fibrous material, part of 
which is treated with an impermeable liquid repellent material to render 
same impervious to liquid, without affecting flexibility of part treated 
with liquid. No. 2,147,792. Charlotte S. Knight, New York City, three- 
fourths to Zella F. Campbell. 
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Manufacture quaternary ammonium salts; reacting together formalde- 
hyde, an aliphatic alcohol and sulfur dioxide, in presence of a tertiary 
base selected from the group of pyridine and its homologs, No. 2,147,- 
811. Alfred William Baldwin, and Henry Alfred Piggott, Blackley, 
Manchester, England, to Imperial Chemical Industries, corp. of Great 
Britain. 

Thermal treatment of hydrocarbons. No. 
and Fritz Winkler. Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, 
fort-am-Main, Germany. 

Method destroying growth 
action of a gas comnrisine hvdrocvanie acid and 
proportion of 1 oz. hydrocvanic acid and ™%4 
1,000 feet of space. No. 2,147,947. 

J., to free use of people in U. S. 

Process treating cork having pits therein; forming an adhesive coating 
on surface of pits, thereafter filling pits with binder coated solid particles. 
No. 2,147,987. Juan Martin Mueller, Palafrugell, Spain, to Crown Cork 
& Seal Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Manufacture sodium nitrate from sodium chloride and aqueous nitric 
acid. No. 2,147,988. Harry Pauling, Berlin, Germany. 

Preparation fur for felting, by application to fur of solution of chloric 
acid, sulfuric acid, and an oxidizing agent. Nos. 2,148,031-2. Warren 
. Mercier to American Hatters and Furriers Co., both of Danbury, 


2,147,838 
Germany, 


Hans Haeuhber 
to I. G., Frank- 
of living organisms; subjecting same to 
methyl bromide, in 
lb. methyl bromide per 
Valdemar A. Johnson, Trenton 


Conn. 
Preparation fur for felting by application of solution of chloric acid, 
sulfuric acid, and potassium permanganate. No. 2,148.03 Warren 


C. Mercier to 
Conn. 

Preparation fur for felting by application of solution of chloric acid, 
sulfuric acid, and ammonium perchlorate. No. 2,148,034. Warren C. 
Mercier to American Hatters and Furriers Co.. both of Danbury, Conn. 

Preparation sulfonated product; reacting with a sulfonating agent a 
mixture of a polymerized terpene and an aromatic compound selected 
from the group of phenols, naphthols. and cresols. No. 2.148.087 
Alfred L. Rummelsburg to Hercules Powder Co., both of Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Preparation 
2,148,103. 
delphia, Pa. 

Preparation aryl-mercaptans; reacting an aryl compound with alumi- 
num chloride and an excess of liquid sulfur dioxide, and treating product 
so produced with a strong mineral acid in presence of a member of the 
group of metal and metal compounds capable of liberating hydrogen 
from acid solution. No. 2,148,106. John Elton Cole to du Pont, both 
of Wilmington, Del. 

Process bleaching tobacco; spraying same with solution of hydrogen 
peroxide in amount sufficient to bleach but insufficient to cause tobacco 
to undergo loss in weight. No. 2,148,147. Hermann Baier, Frankfort 
am-Main, Germany, to Deutsche Gold und Silber Scheideanstalt vormals 
Roessler, Frankfort-om-Main, Germany. 

Absorbent material for gas masks, consisting of lumps of calcined 
diatomaceous earth, lumps being individual fragments of the original 
massive earth and of such dimensions as to permit unimpeded passage 
of gases therebetween; material of lumps having a water absorption 
value approximating 100% of the dry weight and a compressive strength 
not less than 700 Ibs. per sq. in. No. 2,148,175. Ri 1 W. Schmidt, 
Redondo Be: ach, Calif., to Evanston Co., Los Angeles, if. 

Production elemental sulfur. No. 2,148,258. aivaudsl M. 
Montclair, N. J., to General Chemical Co., New York City. 

Manufacture surface active agents; a high concentrated 
agent stable in presence of soluble alkaline earth salts; prepared by 
digesting wood tar pitch with weak aqueous alkaline solutions, separati: 
aqueous liquid from residue, and concentrating it by evaporation. No 
2,148,275. Kurt Nagel, to Deutsche Gold-und Silber-Scheideanstalt 
vormals Roessler, both of Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Production acetic acid and isobutylene by contacting diacetone alcoh« 
at a tem; } | ; 


American Hatters and 


Furriers Co., both ‘of Danbury, 


isophorones 


containing at least 15 carbon 
Herman A. 


atoms. No. 
Bruson, to Rohm & Haas Co., 


both of Phila- 





Carter. 


foaming 


erature betwee tbout 160°C. and 350°C. with a calcined 
mixture of a phosphoric acid and 4a siliceous material No. 2,148.294. 
Sumner H. McAllister, Lafayette, Craig M. Bouton, Canyon, and Wm 
7 ea Jr., Berkeley, Calif., to Shell Development Co., San Francisco, 
alif. 


Continuous production water gas. Nos. 
pers, Essen, Germany, to Koppers Co., 
Continuous method producing ethylene glycol; effecting hydrolysis of 
ethylene dichloride by reaction with an aqueous solution of disodium 
phosp hate at a temperature of about 175 to 220°C. and under a pressur 
of = about 10 to 25 atm« sph res. No. 2,148,304. Jan D. Ruys and 


3. 2,148,298-9. Heinrich Kop- 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Horace R. McCombie, Pittsburg, Calif., to Shell Development Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Composition for manufacture by moldings under of casings, 






covers and stoppers for 


ing mixture of 
vecetable pitch derived 


resins, a fibrous 


electric accumulators; comy 


from wood free from natural 


binder, and a silicate filler. No. 2,148,325. Augusto Schwind, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 

Catalyst comprising a porous ceramic body having dispersed therei 
a lanthanum component, another component as a primary activity-i: 
ducing agent, and a secondary activity-inducing agent. No., 2,148,342. 


Alice M. Fairchild to Sears Roebuck & Co., both of Chicago, III. 
Catalyst which is product of mixture of a “substance taken from group 
consisting of a mineral phosphate and Thomas slag, with a substance 
taken from group of sulfuric acid, sulfuric acid anhydride and sludge 
acid; the free sulfuric acid being largely expelled by calcination at a 
temperature below red heat. No. 2,148,378. Boris Malishev, Eliza- 
beth, N. J 
Process wherein a chloride and nitric acid are reacted to form a nitrate, 
chlorine, and nitrosyl chloride. No. 2,148,429. Herman Albert Beek- 
huis, Jr., Petersburg, Va., to Solvay Process Co., New York City. 
Preparation reaction ws ot 2-methyl-1, 3-dichloropropane and 
alcohols. No. 2,148,437. Gerald H. Coleman and Garnett V. Moore to 
Dow Chemical Co., all of Midland, Mich. 
Purification aqueous sodium hydroxide 
tides, using sulfur during process. No. 2,148,470. 
to Standard Oil Co., both of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Fluorine compounds prepared by reacting an alkali metal borate with 
hydrofluoric acid, eliminating water from reaction product, and reacting 


containing 
Everett C. 


solutions mercap- 


Hughes 


product with sulfuric acid. No. 2,148,514. Carl F. Swinehart, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to Harshaw Chemical Co., Elyria, Ohio. 

Separation alcohol from first runnings; production of fine spirits 
from crude alcohol. No. 2,148,846. Ewald von Retze, Schoneberg, 


near Kronberg, and Friedo Flugge, Frankfort-am-Main, 
Deutsche Gold und Silber Scheideanstalt, vormals 
am-Main, Germany. 

Production starch derivatives of high viscosity; 
starch, containing free hydroxyl groups, with a 


Germany, to 
Roessler, Frankfort- 


soluble 
amount of a 


reacting a 
small 
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bifunctional reagent which reacts with starch through two functional 
groups of the same molecule of said reagent, stopping reaction when 
substantial increase jin viscosity has been obtained. No. 2,148,951 


Robert W. Maxwell to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

In process of liquid purification exchanging cations by contacting 
liquid with a water- insoluble solid evclic organic compound having an 
imino group within the ring and adjacent thereto an atom which is 
double bonded to a third atom. No. 2,148,970. Oliver M. Urbain and 
William R. Stemen, Columbus, Ohio, to Charles H. Lewis, Harpster. 

hio. 

Process passing halogenated aliphatic hydrocarbons containing chemi- 
cally combined fluorine and carbonyl sulfide together with water vanor 
into contact with alumina catalyst at temperature not exceeding 150°C. 
No. 2,149.039. Anthony F. Benning, Penns Grove, Robt. C. McHarness 
Carneys Point, and Rufus G. Hartig, Salem, N. J., to du Pont, Wil 
mington, Del. 


Method separating hydrocarbon mixtures by fractional distillation 
pe 2,149,058. Wheaton W. Kraft to Lummus Co., both of New York 
itv. 

Manufacture crystalline bodies. No. 2,149,076. Donald C. Stock- 
barger, Belmont, Mass., to Mass. Inst. of Technology, Cambridge, Mass 
Production aqueous solutions of sulfur and metal sulfides. No. 2,- 
149,249. Paul Nitsche, Dresden, Germany. 

Preparation dinitroethyleneurea, adding one part of ethyleneurea to 


10 parts mixed acid consisting of sulfuric acid, nitric acid, and water, 
and maintaining temperature of reaction mixture below 10°C. during 


addition of ethyleneurea. No. 2,149,260. Henry A. Aaronson, Dover, 
N.. 3. 

Production and purification of high molecular sulfonation products 
No. 2,149,265. Hans Beller and John J. Owen, Baton Rouge, La. 

Preparation aromatic dinitriles. No. 2,149,280. Arden Garrell Deem, 
Wilmington, and Wilbur Arthur Lazier, Elsmere, Del., to du Pont, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Method dispersing finely divided solids in a selected organic dispersion 


vehicle in a water free condition. No. 2,149,281. Emile C. De 
Stubner, Charleston, W. Va 

Manufacture oil-modified on compositions; 
oil acid a substance of the class of polyamides 
producing said polyamides. No. 2,149,286. 
du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Pyrotechnic composition consisting of barium nitrate, strontium nitrate, 
magnesium coated with linseed oil, and a binding agent of 1 to 4% of 
mixture of linseed and castor oils. No. 2,149,314. George J. Schladt, 
Dover, N. 

Method forming completely soluble anhydrous 
solution of soluble ferric sulfate salts, 
quickly and at temperature above 
to prevent formation of 


heating with a drying 
and a reaction mixture 
George De Witt Graves t 


ferric sulfate; fort 
removing water of solution 
approximately 70°C. and low enough 
insoluble basic compounds, finally driving off 


remaining water. No. 2,149,327. William S. Wilson, Brookline, and 
John F. White, Somerville, Mass., to Monsanto Chemical Co., corp. of 
Del. 

Process for hydrolyzing a titanium salt solution to increase the yields 
of TiO. obtainable therefrom. No 2,149,370. Carlton E. Smith, 


Linthicum Heights, Md., to du Pont, 
Production cyclic ether 
ether in liquid state with 


“Ww ilming ‘ton, Del 
polymerization products by contacting a cycli 

Fuller’s earth, which has been activated by 
heating for 2 to 7 days until polymers of the ether are formed. Nx 
2,149,498. Joseph E. Bludworth, Cumberland, Md., to Celanese Corp 
of America, corp. of Del. 

Method bleaching minerals of the clay t 
an aqueous medium and effecting a preliminary reduction by means of 
sulfur dioxide subsequently admixing pulverulent zinc with aqueous 
mineral suspensio m and effecting bleaching. No. 2,149,506. Albert H. 
Bump, Watertown, Mass., to Monsanto —— al Co., corp. of Del. 

Method increasing yield in catalytic synthesis of aliphatic hydro 





e; deflocculating mineral it 


carbons. No. 2,149,515. = anz Fisher, Wathen. Ruhr, Germany, to 
Studien-und Verwertungs lischaft mit beschrankter Haftung, Mul- 
heim, Ruhr, Germany. 

Manufacture new basic derivatives of fatty acids. No. 2,149,527 
Valentin Kartaschoff, Switzerland, to Chemical Works, former] 
Sandoz, Basel, Switz 





Conversion gaseous 
and temperatures without use of 
of the stream of gases as 
Hermann Veld le and Heinrich Tramm to Ruhrchemie 
Oberhausen-Holten, Germany. 

Production cotaia m cyanide in the molten state in solution in a f 


fuels by use of 
catalysts; reducing cr 
polymerization progresse 


olefins into liquid 











salt containing insoluble or suspended impurities, passing igh 
a filter medium to remove impurities. No. 2,149,608. R 
Kemmer, Larchmont, N. Y 

Manufacture a press powder, using mixture of dicy i and 
solution of formalin in process. No. 2,149,672. Albert Rudol Frat 
and Hans Heinrich Franck, Berlin-Charlottenburg, Karl Zick« Tr 
berg, and Emil Hey, Berlin, Germany. 

Spontaneously intidenmabde composition including mixtu of a sul 
stance combustible in a gas, said substance emitting upon combusti 


substantial quantities of light and a second substance pyrophoric in said 


gas. No. 2,149,694. Richard E. Vollrath, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Laundry starch containing an alkali-metal tripolyphosphate. No. 2 
149,734. Ralph E. Hall, Mount Lebanon, Pa., to Hall Laboratorie 


Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Preparation ethylated-di-isopropyl benzene. No. 2,149,762. Robert 





R. Dreisbach to Dow Chemical Co., both of Midland, Mich. 
Method subjecting acetic acid to action of ultra-violet radiation for 
period of time, sufficient to convert discoloring agents therein whicl 





are volatile at the boiling point of acetic acid, to a form which is non 
volatile at that temperature, thereafter redistilling the acetic a 
2,149,765. Arthur W. Goos, Marquette, and James S. Owens, 
Mich., to Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 

Magnetically responsive fluid, commons 2 to 14% 
powdered graphite, and from 83 - 95° 
Ralph Lucas, Albany, N. Y., 50% to Clare L. Frisbie, Syracuse, N. Y. 
and 20% to Herbert Champagne, Albany, N. ¥. 

Heat transfer medium boiling higher ‘than 300°C., being combinatior 
of an arylether of the monohydroxydiaryls with another compound. N 
2,149,789. Karl Willy Rittler and Wolfgang Gundel, to 
Fabrik von Heyden, A. , all of Radebeul, near Dresden, Germany. 

Process for extraction of root starches. No. 2,149,802. Francis H. 
Thurber, Arlington, Va., to free use of People of the United States. 

Decanting a chemical or metallurgical pulp; preparing a _ cooked 
ee emulsion by heating to the boiling point a mixture of water, 
starch-bearing material, and caustic soda, incorporating resulting cooked 
emulsion in pulp to increase rate of settlement of suspended matter in 
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steel dust, 3% 
quicksilver. No. 2,149,782 
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2. Frederick F. Frick, Anaconda, Mont., to Ferrous alloy composed of carban, silicon, chromium, _ tungsten, 
oe oe tae —_ — East Chicago, Ind. vanadium, nickel, molybdenum, and iron. No. 2,147,120. Joseph V. 
Production valuable liquid hydrocirbons. No. 2,149,900. Mathias Emmons, Shaker Heights, Ohio, to Cleveland Twist Drill Co., Cleveland, 
Pier, Heidelberg, Walter Simon, Ludwigshafen- am-Rhine, and_ Ernst Ohio. ; 
Donath, Mannhetm, Germany, to Standard I. Co., Linden, N Ferrous alloy made from carbon, silicon, molybdenum, vanadium, 
Working medium for an absorption refrigerating system comprising chromium, tungsten, and iron. No. 2,147,121. oseph . Emmons, 
methylene chloride and triethyl phosphate. No. 2,149,937. Michael J. Shaker Heights, Ohio, to Cleveland Twist Drill Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Copley, Urbana, Ill., to Glenn F. Zellhoefer, Normal, Ti. Ferrous alloy composed of carbon, molybdenum, tungsten, cobalt, 
Manufacture crystalline granular titanium carbide. No. 2,149,939. silicon, manganese, vanadium, chromium, and iron. No. 2,147,122. 
Charles J. Kinzie and Donald S. Hake, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to Joseph V. Emmons, Shaker Heights, Ohio, to Cleveland Twist Drill Co., 
Titanium Alloy Manufacturing Co., New York City. Cleveland, Ohio. ; 
Working fluid for an absorption "refrigerating system. No. 2,149,947. Ferrous alloy composed of carbon, manganese, silicon, chromium, 
Glenn F. Zellhoefer, Normal, IIl. vanadium, nickel, molybdenum, tungsten, and iron. No. 2,147,123. 
Working fluid for an absorption refrigerating system, comprising a Joseph V. Emmons, Shaker Heights, Ohio, to Cleveland Twist Drill Co., 


volatile chemically and thermally stable hydrogen-containing halogenated 
hydrocarbon as a refrigerant, and a non-volatile, liquid amide as the 
absorbent. No. 2,149,948. Glenn F. Zellhoefer, Normal, and Carl S. 
Marvel and Michael J. Copley, Urbana, Ill. Marvel and Copley assignors 
to Zellhoefer. 

Refrigerant seal for refrigerating ition 
made of polymer of chloro-2-butadiene-1, 3; litharge; zinc oxide; abietic 
acid; carbon; mineral oil, and sulfur. — 2,149,975. Alex A. McCor- 
mack, Da yton, Ohio, to General Motors Corp., Dayton, Ohio. 

Light-transforming screen or reflector composed of alkali metal salt of 
rhodamine B hydrochloride and a binder. No. 2,149,992. Gorton R. 
Fonda, Schenectady, N. Y., to General Electric Co., corp. of New York. 

Preparation organic compounds; reacting together an organic halide 
with a solution of the alkali metal addition compound of a polycyclic 
aromatic hydrocarbon. No. 2,150,039. Norman D. Scott, Sanborn, 
and Joseph Frederic Walker, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to du Pont, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Method stabilizing a color binding agent embodying a colloidal dis- 
persion of a drying oil in an aqueous solution of an alkaline caseinate. 


were: an elastic composition 


No. 2.150,060. Friedrich Hoermann von und zu Guttenberg, Genthin, 
and Rudolf Kohler, Dusseldorf- Benrath, Germany, to Henkel & Cie., 
G. m. b. H., Dusseldorf, Germany. 


Cyclic process for production of nitroparaffins. No. 2,150,120. Edward 
B. Hodge to Commercial Solvents Corp., both of Terre Haute, Ind. 

Cyclic process for production of nitroparaffins. No. 2,150,123. Jerome 
Martin and Edward B. Hodge, to Commercial Solvents Corp., all of 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Bleaching bast fibres 
water. No. 2,150,134. 
and_ Wilhelm Waibel, 
am-Main, Germany. 


by chlorinating the impurities with chlorine 
Philipp Siedler, Erich Kayser, Helmuth Korte, 
Frankfort-am-Main, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort- 


Leather 


Preparation skins for tanning; treating same with lime, subsequently 
bating the calcium-swollen skins with prepared enzymes in presence of 


carbon dioxide. No. 2,147,542. Edwin E. Ochs, Riverton, N. J., to 
Ruby Kid Co., Camden, N. J. 

Preparation tanning agents from lignin sulfonic acid. No. 2,148,893. 
Rudolf Bauer, Leverkusen, I. G. Werk, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort- 
am-Main, Germany. 

Treatment and utilization of scrap or waste leather. Nos. 2,148,904-5. 
Armand R. Horowitz, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Webwood Corp., New York 

ity. 


Metals and Alloys 


Improvement in concentration J minerals Ly flotation. No. 
Bernard M. Carter, Montclair, 
York City. 

Process pickling metals by subjecting same to action of a bath con- 


2,145,848. 
. J., to General Chemical Co., New 


taining a solution of a mineral acid and a small amount of a corrosion 
inhibitor comprising a_ light-bodied, light-colored, low viscosity — 
oil. No. 2,146,154. Henry F. Merriam, West Orange, N. 

Theodore V. Fowler, Jr., Pelham, N. Y., to General Chemical =. 


New York City. 

Ore concentration by flotation. No. 
Summit, N. J., to General Chemical Co., New York City. 

Alloy composed of nickel, chromium, manganese, tungsten, silicon, 
carbon, and iron; possessing stable elastic properties over a temperature 
range from 0 to 150°F., high tensile strength, very weak magnetic 
properties, and high resistance to corrosion. .No. 2,146,231. Howard 
W. Russell, Columbus, O., to Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. 

Treatment roasted or sintered sulfide lead cre concentrates; subjecting 
same directly and without mechanical crushing or grinding, to an alka- 
line aqueous solution of an alkali metal compound to form soluble sulfate, 
removing latter, and smelting residue. No. 2,146,294. Carle R. Hay- 
ward, Quincy, Mass. 

Production welded ferrous metal article from alloy steel composed of 
carbon, silicon, copper, nickel, manganese, iron and impurities. No. 
2,146,315. Gustav A. Reinhardt to Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co., 
both of Youngstown, 

Production aluminum-zine alloys. No. 2,146,330. Geo. F. Comstock, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., to Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., New York City. 

Production aluminum-chromium-titanium alloys. No. 2,146,331. Geo. 
F. Comstock, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., New 
York City. 

Process for electroplating zinc from a zine cyanide solution containing 
alkali metal cyanide and alkali metal hydroxide; adding to solution a 
soluble sulfide to completely precipitate dissolved heavy metal impurities. 
No. 2,146,439. Floyd F. Oplinger, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to du Pont, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Reduction metal oxides. No. 2,146,625. 
backen, Sweden. 

Alloy consisting of silver, copper, cadmium, and zinc. 
John Johnson, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Method for removal of sulfur from molten ferrous metal. No. 
2,146,926. Charles W. Andrews to H. A. Brassert & Co., both of 
Chicago, Til 

Continuous cyanidation of gold bearing ore. No. 2,147,009. 

G. Chapman, Tucson, Ariz. 

Ferrous alloy composition notable for its low carbon content and the 
fact that when hardened at the maximum hardening temperature specified, 
the resultant microstructure shows no more than traces of undissolved 
carbides; making composition particularly suitable for manufacture of 
dies and other articles in which great strength and plasticity are needed. 
No. 2,147,119. Joseph V. Emmons, Shaker Heights, Ohio, to Cleveland 
Twist Drill Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


2,146,163. John Ross Tuttle, 


Bror Christiansen, Smedje- 


No. 2,146,630. 


Thomas 
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Cleveland, Ohio. 

Process for dephosphorizing and desulfurizing steel. Nos. 2,147,205-6. 
Robert Paul Lemoine to Societe d’Electrochimie, d’Electrometallurgie et 
des Acieries Electriques d’Ugine, both of Paris, France. 

Wear resistant metal alloy. No. 2,147,329. Fay H. Willey, Detroit, 

ich. 

Production composite metals. No. 2,147,407. Frederick P. Huston, 
Fanwood, and Andrew Wesley, Bayonne, N. J., to International Nickel 
Co., New York City. 

Production precipitation hardened alloy from boron, titanium, another 
metal, and cobalt. No. 2,147,636. Anthony G. de Golyer, New York City. 

Production precipitation hardened alloy — boron, titanium, 
another metal, and nickel. No. 2,147,637. Anthony G. de Golyer, New 
York City. 

Industrial production of magnesium from magnesium compounds. No. 
2,147,645. Daniel Gardner, Rueil-Malmaison, France, to Studien-& Ver- 
wertungs-Aktiengesellschaft, Neuhausen, Switzerland. 

Smelting and refining process. No. 2,147,672. Richard Rodrian, 
Denver, Colo. 

Production copper base alloy comprising copper, cobalt, and_ iron. 
No. 2,147,844. James M. Kelly, Trafford, Pa., to Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Separation tin from alloys or mixtures containing tin and lead. No. 
2,148,020. Elmer H. Greenberg, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Production copper base alloy. No. 2,148,151. 

Federal-Mogul Corp., both of Detroit, Mich. 

Manufacture electrode comprising a half section of metal having 
coating on all but one surface, and having strip of organic material 
attached to bare surface. No. 2,148,182. Robt. R. Applegate, Shaker 
Heights, O. 

Electrode comprising half section of metal that is coated on all faces, 
and a strip of organic material attached to one of the faces of the 
electrode. No. 2,148,228. Robt. R. Applegate, Shaker Heights, O 

Preparation metallic titanium; floating layer of molten sodium on the 
surface of a bath of fused potassium chloride and passing vapor of 
titanium tetrachloride into bath beneath said layer of sodium. No. 
2,148,345. Herman Freudenberg to Deutsche Gold und Silber Scheidean- 
stalt, vormals Roessler, both of Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Production magnesium from reaction mixtures. No. 2,148,358. 
mann Lang, Robt. Suchy, and Hellmuth Seliger, Bitterfeld, 
to Magnesium Development Corp., corp. of Del. 

Recovery sodium from sodium amalgam; employing said amalgam as 
anode in an electrolytic cell which contains as electrolyte a fused eutectic 
mixture of sodium hydroxide and sodium iodide. No. 2,148,404. Harvey 
N. Gilbert, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Concentration metalliferous ores by froth flotation ; carrying out opera- 
tion with aid of a xanthomolybdic acid compound. No. 2,148,475. 
Cornelius H. Keller, San Francisco, Calif., to Minerals Separation 
North American Corp., New York City. 

Recovery beryllium from an acid solution containing mixture of the 


Ernest R. Darby to 


Her- 
Germany, 


sulfates of beryllium and one or more other metals. No. 2,148,520. 
Robert E. Windecker, Painesville, Ohio. 
Improved contact alloy made from palladium and copper. No. 2,148,- 


562. Edwin F. Kingsbury and Howard T. Reeve, Rutherford, N. J 
to Bell Telephone Labs., New York City. 

Heat treating metals by immersion in fused salt mixture composed 
of calcium chloride, barium chloride, sodium and lithium chlorides. No. 
2,148,664. Albert Wille, Frankfort-am-Main, and Carl Albrecht and 
Klaus Bonath, Kronberg in Taunus, Germany, to Deutsche Gold und 
Silber Scheideanstalt vormals Roessler, Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Catalyst for oxidation of ammonia, comprising network of wires of 
platinum-rhodium alloy, platinum-iridivm alloy, and pure platinum, 
respectively. No. 2,148,680. Oskar Brack, Visp, Wallis, Switzerland, 
to Lonza Elektrizitatswerke und Chemische Fabriken Aktiengesellschaft 
(Gampel), Basel, Switzerland. 

Method age-hardening lead base alloys containing antimony and tin. 
No. 2,148,741. Bruce W. Gonser to Battelle Memorial Institute, both 


of Columbus, Ohio. 
2,149,220. Kellogg Kregs, 


” 


Flotation of precious metal ores. No. 
Monrovia, Calif., to American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 

Cleaning and polishing stainless steel objects by forcibly contacting 
surface of object with stainless steel pellets. No. 2,149,253. Harry A. 
Cooper, Maplewood, N. 

roduction beryllium copper alloys; supplying mixture of finely 
divided beryllium oxide, copper and carbon to a reaction temperature of 
from 1900 to 2300°C. No. 2,149,257. Herbert Gruber to Heraeus- 
Vacuumschmelze, A. G., both of Hanau-am-Main, Germany. 

Manufacture pig iron from burden rich in silica and using sulfur 
containing coke. No. 2,149,480. Max Paschke, Clausthal-Zellerfeld, and 
Eugen Peetz, Duisburg- Huttenheim, Dusseldorf, Germany, to H. 
Brassert & Co., Chicago, III. 

In froth flotation of ores, subjecting to froth flotation an aqueous pulp 
of the ore containing mixture of saturated and unsaturated aliphatic 
carboxylic acids, in which acids having at least 5 and not more than 10 
carbon atoms predominate. No. 2,149,546. Anderson W. Ralston and 
William O. Pool to Armour and Co., all of Chicago, IIl. 

Method and composition for spraying metal; using in process tinning 
compound composed of hydrochloric acid, bichioride of mercury, and an 
excess of metallic mercury. No. 2,149,825. Frank Osbern Albertson 
and Gustav A. Olsen to Albertson & Co., all of Sioux City, Iowa. 


Methods and compositions for spraying metal. No. 2,149,826. Frank 
Osbern aya eng and Gustav A. Olsen to Albertson Co., Inc., all of 


Sioux City, Iowa. 

Metal-protective coating composition made from an oil type vehicle, 
a rust-inhibitive lead pigment, and flake extender, all amounts of said 
ingredients being based upon the total paint solids. No. 2,149,914. 
Oswald H. Greager and Gordon D. Patterson, to du Pont, all of 
Wilmington, Del. 

Metal-protective coating composition made from an oil type vehicle, 
4a rust-inhibitive chromate pigment, and flake extender. No. 2,149,915. 
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Oswald H. Greager and Gordon D. Patterson, to du 
Wilmington, Del. 

Treatment nickel-copper alloys and products resulting therefrom. No. 
2.150.095. Augustus Ernest Kayes, Huntington, W. Va., to International 
Nickel Co., New York City. 

Treatment nickel and nickel alloys and products resulting therefrom. 


Pont, all of 


No. 2,150.094. Clarence George Bieber, Huntington, W. Va., to Inter- 
national Nickel Co., New York City. 
Method for differential flotation of lead-zine ores. No. 2,150,114. 


Arvid Emil Anderson, 


New Canaan, and Norman Hedley, Old Green- 
wich, Conn., 


to American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 


Naval Stores 


Rosin refining process; first subjecting a solution of rosin in a petroleum 
hydrocarbon solvent to action of a nitroalcohol capable of immiscibility 
with the solvent. No. 2,150,138. Byron M. Vanderbilt to Commercial 
Solvents Corp., both of Terre Haute, Ind. 


Paper and Pulp 


Manufacture a high wet and dry strength water | eee flexible 
paper. No. 2,146,281. Carl A. Anderson, Whitfield, 

Continuous process for production of ‘bisulfite po Ree of the kind 
used in the manufacture of sulfite pulp. No. 2,147,162. Gustaf Hag- 
lund, Storangen at Stockholm, Sweden. 

Method bleaching chemical pulp; subjecting same to action of chlorine 
at a pH not in excess of 6, rendering it akaline in the range of pH = not 
less than 8, then, while pulp is in aqueous suspension, treating it with 
a gas containing free oxygen, and bleaching pulp so treated with alkaline 
hypochlorite solution. No. 2,147,618. Francis G. Rawling, Piedmont, 

Va., to West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., New York City. 

Process refining clay containing coloring impurities, including ferric 
oxide, to produce a clay particularly adapted for use in high grade 
body-filled and surface-coated papers. No. 2,147,774. Sanford C. Lyons, 
Bennington, Vt., to Bird Machine Co., Walpole, Mass. 


Petroleum 


Polymerization of hydrocarbon gases. No. 2,145.900. 

emg Jr., and Robert F. Ruthruff, Hammond, Ind., 
Ch icago, A 

Orethad improving octane number of motor fuel containing paraffinic 
and non-paraffinic constituents. No. 2,146,039. James M. Whiteley, 
Roselle, N. J., to Standard Oil Development Co., corp. of Del. 

Method refining lubricating oil stocks to recover both high viscosity 
and low viscosity paraffinic oils from naphthenic oils. No. 2,146,147. 
Percy C. Keith, Jr., Peapack, and Henry O. Forrest, Teaneck, N. J., 
to Standard Oil Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Desulfurization of hydrocarbons. No. 2,146,353. Theo. W. Rose- 
baugh, Oakland, Calif., to Shell Development Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

* Process shutting off water or other extraneous fluid in oil wells, 
through use of an oil-inert non-aqueous liquid suspension of a finely 
divided solid substance characterized by ability to take up water with 
production of an insoluble solid plug in the pores of the water-con- 
taining rock. No. 2,146,480. Harvey T. Kennedy, Oakmont, Pa.; to 
Gulf Research & Development Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

onversion hydrocarbon oils. No. 2,146,504. Huff to 
Universal Oil Products Co., both of Chicago, Ill. 

Method treating oil by atomizing oil in contact with a gaseous carrying 
medium. No. 2.146,553. Ernest Wayne Rembert, Plainfield, N. J., 
three-fourths to Tide Water Associated Oil Co., New York City. 

Treatment hydrocarbon oils with esters of phenols. No. 2,146,650. 
Oldrich S. Pokorny, Sarnia, Ont., Canada, to Standard Oil Development 
Co., corp. of Del. 

Production liquid hydrocarbons from gaseous hydrocarbons containing 
unsaturated constituents. No. 2,146,667. Harold V. Atwell, White 
Plains, N. Y., to Process Management Co., New York City. 

Drilling mud comprising bentonite in undispersed state and 20% or 
more by volume of sodium silicate in which the molecular ratio of silica 
to sodium oxide is greater than 1. No. 2,146,693. Wm. V. Vietti and 
Allen D. Garrison, Houston, Tex., to Texas Co., New York City. 

Fuel for internal combustion engines comprising a petroleum distillate 
and a dinitrophenol. No. 2,146,742. Walter D. Jensen, Grant, Neb. 

Method acid treating oil wells yielding gas. No. 2,146,754. Orie N. 
Maness to Dow Chemical Co., both of Midland, Mich. 

Hydrogenation of olefin polymers. No. 2,147,268. Ewald D. Pyzel, 
Pittsburg, Calif., to Shell Development Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Continuous process of cracking liquid paraffin hydrocarbon oil distillates, 
for production of a high anti-knock motor fuel. No. 2,147,399. Ed- 
mund G. Borden, Little Neck, N. Y., to Power Patents Co:, Hillside, N. J. 

Method improving color of cracked hydrocarbon distillates, using 
alpha- ig goo gg in process. No. 2,147,572. Louis A. Clarke 
and John R. Callaway, Fishkill, N. Y., to Texas Co., New York City. 

Removal wax from hydrocarbon oil. No. 2,147,573. Leon W. Cook 
and Charles C. Towne, Beacon, N. Y., to Texas Co., New York City. 

Method dewaxing wax-bearing mineral oil. No. 2,147,579. Edwin 
C. Knowles, Beacon, N. Y., to Texas Co., New York City. 

Lubricant comprising lubricating oil base stock and a dissolved poly- 
ester having a molecular weight greater than about 5,000. No. 2,147,- 
647. Anthony H. Gleason, Elizabeth, N. J., to endard Oil Develop- 
ment Co., corp. of Del. 

Conversion gaseous olefins to higher molecular ous hydrocarbons. 
No. 2,147,985. Paul V. McKinney, Bartlesville, Okla., to Phillips 
Petroleum Co., corp. of Del. 

Method treating well; introducing solution of sulfamic acid into well 
to react with substances in fluid communication with well. No. 2,148,006. 
Maurice H. Arveson, Flossmoor, Ill., to Standard Oil Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Olefin polymerization. Nos. 2,148, 115-16. Howard L. Gerhart, Phila- 
delphia, and Max Hull, Chicago, Ill., to Standard Oil Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Process for dehydrogenating paraffine; subjecting same to action of a 
compound of neodymium at temperature of from about 800 to 1200°F. 
and for a period of from about 0.5 to 20 seconds. No. 2,148,129. 
Jacque C. Morrell and Aristid V. Grosse, to Universal Oil Products 
Co., all of Chicago, Ill. ; i 

Preparation hydrocarbon compounds of lead by reacting lead with 
free alkyl radicals at a low subatmospheric pressure. No. 2,148,138. 
eee W. Sullivan, Jr., Flossmoor, Ill., to Standard Oil Co., Chicago, 


Frederick W. 
to Standard Oil 


Lyman C. 


Miia Angin ition of paraffin hydrocarbons. No. 2,148,140. 
Tropsch to Universal Oil Products Co., both of Chicago, Ill. 

Production olefin hydration products; subjecting an olefin to action 
of an aqueous solution of an aluminum salt at temperature greater than 


Hans 
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about 100°C., but below the critical temperature of water and under a 
pressure sufficiently high to maintain at least part of the water in the 
system in the liquid phase at the operating temperature. No. 2,148,288. 
Franklin A. Bent, Berkeley, Calif., to Shell Development €o., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Limpid, normally liquid oil composition, comprising a hydrocarbon oil 
containing paraffin wax to impart an undesirably high cloud point to oil 
in absence of a wax-suppressor, and dissolved therein less than 2% of 
a natural non-paraffinic wax, quantitv of latter being sufficient to suppress 
the separation of visible paraffin wax above the pour point of the hydro- 


carbon oil. No. 2,148,292. Chas. Edwin Francis, Martinez, Calif., to 
Shell Development Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Solvent extraction of lubricating oils. No. 2,148,710. Chester L. 


Read, Westfield, N. J.. to Standard Oil Development Co., corp. of Del. 

Treatment heavy hydrocarbon oils with light hydrocarbons. No. 2,148,- 
716. James M. Whiteley, Roselle, and Gustav A. Yo ele Elizabeth, 
N. J., to Standard Oil Development Co., corp. of I 

Process extracting oil from oil sands. No. Alvin M. 
Whitney, Bradford, Pa. 

Prevention gum development and like in motor fuel, incorporating in 
latter a polyhydroxy benzene compound containing carbon, oxygen, and 
hydrogen only. No. 2,148.758. Herman P. Lankelma to Standard Oil 
Co., both of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Manufacture asphalt; heating at 400-550° F., and agitating petroleum 
residuum to partial asphalt-conversion with air, then without substantial 
cooling introducing into residuum a small amount of a gasiform catalyst. 
ne gets, 869. Elliott B. McConnell, Cleveland Hts., Ohio, to Standard 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

ee 9g cre motor fuel for Otto-cycle engines comprising a hydro- 
carbon oil with an end point below that of kerosene, tetraethyl lead, 
and ammonia. No. 2,149,033. Walter A. Schulze and George G. Ober- 
fell, Bartlesville, Okla, to Phillips Petroleum Co., corp. of Del. 

Removal mercaptans from hydrocarbon oil; treating latter in liquid 
state with metallic copper in presence of SO» in absence of sulfuric 
acid. No. 2,149,035. George Hugo von Fuchs and Lawson Elwood 
oe al Wood River, Ill., to Shell Development Co., San Francisco, 
alif. 

Cracking hydrocarbon oil. No. 
Universal Oil Products Co., both of Chicago, Tl. 

Anti-knock gasoline; stable motor fuel having a high octane 
composed of low octane gasoline, iron carbonyl, and a higher fatty 
acid. No. 2,149,221. Robert H. Lamping, Cincinnati, Ohio, to Kentucky 
Chemical Industries, corp. of Ohio. 

Separation of a mineral oil containing paraffinic and naphthenic type 
constituents into two liquid phases. No. 2,149,322. Malcolm Harley 
Tuttle. New Rochelle, N. Y., to Max B. Miller & Co., New York City. 

Separation of a mineral oil into paraffinic-type and naphthenic type 
fractions. No. 2,149,323. Malcolm H. Tuttle, New Rochelle, N. Y., 
to Max B. Miller & Co., New York City. 

Refining and stabilization 7. motor fuel. No. 2,149,35 iS Edward H. 
Lang, Chicago, and Rudolph C. Osterstrom, Kenilworth, Il., to Gasoline 
Antioxidant Co., Chicago, 

Process removing acid components from hydrocarbon solutions. Nos. 


2: 48,2 717. 


2,149,187. Jean Delattre Seguy to 


value 


2,149,379-§ 80. David Louis Yabroff, Berkeley, and Ellis R. White, 
Albany, Calif., to Shell Development Co., San Fr: ancisco, Calif. 
Conversion hydrocarbon material. No. 2,149,493. Harold V. Atwell, 


White Plains, N. Y., to Process Management Co., New York City. 
Dissolving a lubricating oil in pyridine; precipitating oil from solution 
in steps by successively introducing into solution methylcellosolve, and 
removing precipitate formed after each addition of latter and prior to 
next addition of same. No. 2,149,531. Wilbert B. MecCluer and Merrell 
s Fenske, State College, Pa., to Pennsylvania Research Corp., corp. of 
a. 

Solvent extraction of waxy oils. No. 
Hammond, Ind., to Standard Oil Co., 
Method acid treating wells, 
2,149,617. Paul L. 
both of Duncan, Okla. 
Removal intermediate component from a liquid mixture comprising 
three components of different solubilities in a first selective solvent 
No. lg Sijbren Tijmstra, Berkeley, Calif., to Shell Develop- 
ment Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Manufacture phenol-olefin reaction products useful as gasoline gum 
inhibitors. No. 2,149,759. Troy Lee Cantrell, Lansdowne, Pa., to 
Gulf Oil Corp., ’ Pittsburgh, Pa. 


2,149,574. Arthur B. Brown, 
Chicago, III. ’ 
using hydrochloric acid in process. No. 


Menaul to Halliburton Oil Well Cementing Co., 


Conversion hyd lrocarbon oils and gases. No. 2, ee 800. Le Roy G 
Story, Bronxville, N. Y., to Texas Co., New York City. 
Process and apparatus for cracking oil. No. 2,149,828. Cecil FE 


Beatie, Los Angeles, Calif., to Power Patents Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Treatment hydrocarbon oils. No. 2,149,854. John Warren McCaf 
frey to Universal Oil Products Co., both of Chicago, III. 

Motor lubricating oil. No. 2,149,856. Leo J. McKone and Willard 
E. Lyons to Leo Corp., all of Chicago, IIl. 

Conversion hydrocarbon oils. No. 2,149,860. Jacque C. Morrell t 
Universal Oil Products Co., both of Chicago, Ill. 

Production motor fuel from benzol light oil. No. 2,150,084. Arthur 
L. Tannehill, Gary, Ind. 
Conversion heavy hydrocarbon oils. Theodore Charles 


No. 2,150,119. 
Heisig, Beacon, N. 


Y., to Texas Co., New York City. 


Pigments 


Production high grade zinc oxide, suitable for use as a pigment, from 
residues produced in a wet way, and containing zinc compounds trans 
formable to dry zinc oxide by calcination, and also containing water 
soluble alkali salts. No. 2,147,379. Martin N. Pearlman to Superio: 
Zine Corp., both of Phila., Pa. 

Preparation pigment selected from group of cadmium sulfide, cadmium 
selenide and mixtures thereof; heating same with liquid water, an inor 
ganic compound reacting alkaline in an aqueous medium, and an inorgani: 
salt in amount suffictent to produce desired tint. No. 2,148,194. Julius 
Drucker, Leverkusen-I. G. Werk, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am- Main, 
Germany. 

Manufacture white titanium dioxide pigment, by subjecting a titanium 
pigment pulp containing adsorbed or combined mineral acid, as well as 
oxidizable metallic impurities, to a washing and filtration treatment, con 
sisting of a plurality of filtration, repulping and refiltering operations 
No. 2,148,283. Willis F. Washburn, Metuchen, N. J., to Nationa! 
Lead o., New York City. 

Recovery carbon black from mixtures of carbon black and carbon 
bearing liquid. No. 2,148,355. John J. Jakosky, Los Angeles, and 
Victor E. Hanson, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to Electroblacks, Inc., Culver 


City, Calif. 
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Production carbon black. No. 2,148,356. John J. Jakosky, Los Angeles, 
Calif., and Victor F. Hanson, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to Electroblacks, 
Inc., Culver City, Calif. 

Purification carbon black containing carbide of iron group metal 
which has been formed on iron-containing contacts; treating carbon black 
with at least one of the substances chlorine gas and hydrogen chloride 
gas. No. 2,149,671. Hans Heinrich Franck and Diederich Wilm. both 
of Berlin-Charlottenburg, Germany. 

Manufacture zinc oxide of acicular form. No. 2,150,072. William T. 
Maidens, Columbus, Ohio, to American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Resins, Plastics, Ete. 


Manufacture synthetic resinous material. No. 2,146.004. James A. 
Arvin, Chicago, IIl., to Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Manufacture lamin: ited products. No. 2,146,034. John P. Sermattei, 
New Brunswick, J., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Manufacture Bs EM resins. No. 2,146,210. Geo. De Witt Graves 
to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Preparation a resin moldable without added filler from a heat-harden- 
able phenol-aldehyde resin in the resitole condition. No. 2,146,234. Fritz 
aeckach, Erkner, near Berlin, Germany, to Bakelite Corp., New York 

ity. 

Manufacture olefin-sulfone resins. No. 2.146.276. Geo. H. Wilder, 
Arlington, N. J., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Production acrylic acid by diluting methyl vinyl ketone with a solvent 
which is inert thereto, then reacting same with a hypohalogenite. No. 
2,146,282. Herbert Berg and Franz Leiss, Burghausen, Germany, to 
Dr. Alexander Wacker Gesellschaft fur Elektrochemische Industrie, G. 
m. b. H., Munich, Bavaria, Germany. 

Treatment polymeric synthetic resins. No. 2,146,306. 
Marks, Clifton, N. J., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Process continuously extruding a dough of organic plastic having a 
consistency measured at 52°C., between that of a dough made by mixing 
together pyroxylin of 800 centipoises, 24%; camphor 8%; 95% ethv! 
alcohol 68%: and a dough made by mixing together pyroxylin of 800 
centipoises 36% 3 camphor 19° 95% ethyl alcohol 25%. through an 
extrusion orifice. No. 2,146,532. Paul W. Crane. Upper Montclair, and 
Reuben T. Fields, Arlington, N. J.. to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Soluble rubbery resin; the reaction product of a fatty oil and an acid 
capable of forming an adduct with said oil, and a polyhydric alcohol. 
No. 2,146,671. Carleton Ellis, Montclair, N. J., to Ellis-Foster Co., corp. 
of N. J. 

Composition of matter comprising a polyvinyl acetal resin and a com 
pound selected from the group of compounds containing NOH groups 
(N being trivalent) and their salts. No. 2,146,735. Jos. B. Hale to 
Eastman Kodak Co., both of Rochester, N. Y. 

Production compounds of the class of alkyl and aralkyl sulfonyl halides 
and sulfonic acids; subjecting an aqueous solution of an acid addition 
salt of a compound of the class of S-alkyl and S-aralkyl ae 
to the action of a halogen. No. 2,146,744. Treat B. Johnson, Bethany 
Conn., to Rohm & Haas Co., Phila., Pa. 

Plastic composition; an organic material, selected from group of cellu 
lose esters, alkvd resins, phenolic-aldehyde resins, vinyl resins. and shellac 
plasticized with and containing a neutral monohydric aliphatic alcohol 
ester of a benzophenone dicarboxylic acid. No. 2.147.242. Courtney 
Conover to Monsanto Chemical Co., both of St. Louis. Mo. 

Method impregnating a non-thermoplastic base with a 
material. No. 2,147,757. George 
Corp. of America, corp. of Del. 

Thermo-adhesive tape comprising a thin, flexible base; one face of 
which is coated with a thermo-adhesive composition containing polyvinyl! 
resin, shellac, and a fluxing resin; the other side coated with compound 
containing a cellulose derivative and a resin. No. 2,147.772. Ernest L. 
Kallander to Dennison Mfg. Co., both of Framingham, Mass. 

Method forming polyvinyl acetal resin sheets. No. 2,148,062. Gustavus 
J. Esselen, Swampscott, and Elmer R. Derby, Springfield, Mass., t 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Electrical capacitor having contained therein an aqueous emulsion of an 
alkyd resin and an ionogen. No. 2,149,086. John R. T. Craine, Pitts 
field, Mass., to General Electric Co., corp. of N. Y. 

Resinous film-forming polymer comprising reaction products of reactan 
consisting of polyamine and polvbasic acid. No. 2,149,273. Wallace iT 
Carothers to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Production a bright, glossy, dark brown resin obtained as a residue in 
distilling mixtures of acid sludge and pure still residues; resin, having 
melting point of at least about 105°C., containing the inorganic ash 
content of said still residues, and having a brilliant fracture. No. 2,149,- 
275. William H. Carmody to Neville Co., both of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Manufacture molded infusible synthetic resins from condensation prod- 
ucts of aromatic amines with aldehydes. No. 2,149,520. Alphonse Gams 
and Karl Frey, Basel, Switzerland, to Ciba Products Corp., Dover Del 

Resinous condensation product prepared by fusing benzoylbenzoic acid 
and an organic amine, said acid and amine constituting the principal 
reacting ingredients. No. 2,149,678. Almon G. Hovey, Pleasant Ridge, 
and Theodore S. Hodgins, Detroit, Mich., to Helmuth Reichhold, Detroit, 
Mich., doing business as Reichhold Chemicals. 

Production a synthetic resin, comprising a condensation product of a 
mixture of alpha-ethyl beta-propyl acrolein and a phenol. No. 2,150,137 
Lloyd C. Swallen, Pekin, Ill., to Resinox Corp., New York City. 


Barnard M. 


thermoplastic 
Schneider, Montclair, N. J., to Celanese 


Rubber 


V u ulcanized rubber insulating compound. No. 2,146,594. Manuel H. 
Savage and Francis C. Spargo, New Haven, and Emil W. Schwartz, 
eport. Conn., to General Electric Co., corp. of New York. 

Vulcanizable rubber insulating compound. No. 2,146,595. Emil W. 
Schwartz and Evan T. Croasdale, Bridgeport, Conn., to General Electric 
Co., corp. of New York. 

Vulcanized rubber insulating compound. No. 2,146,596. Emil W. 
Schwartz, Bridgeport, and Manuel H. Savage and Francis C. Spargo, 
New Haven, Conn., to General Electric Co., corp. of New York. 

Treatment crude rubber to improve its useful properties. No. 2,146,- 
597. Emil Schwartz and Evan T. Croasdale, Bridgeport, Conn., to 
General Electric Co., corp. of New York. 

Treatment upholstery stuffing; using in process a liquid 
rubber adapted to form a resilient film. No. 2,146,870. 
Whiteley, San Francisco, Calif. 

Removal tack from surface of unvulcanized rubber; coating rubber 
with a water paint consisting of a suspension of powdered soapstone and 
a colloidal clay in water containing a saponaceous wetting agent. No. 








containing 
Edward Oldroyd 
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Industries 


2,147,312. Edward G. Partridge, Stow, Ohio, to B. F. Goodrich Co., 
New York City. 

Composite product comprising layer of rubber, a layer of metal, and 
an intermediate bonding layer of a composition comprising a halogen- 
containing subber derivative and sulfur. No. 2,147,620. Herbert A. 
Winkelmann and Eugene W. Moffett, Chicago, Ill., to Marbon Corp., 
corp. of Del. 

Vulcanized rubber compound. No. 2,147,680. Henry Potter Stevens, 
London, Eng., to George R. Beach, Jr., Chadds Ford, Pa. 

Method forming a rubber tire or like yulcanized rubber article, first 
embedding in rubber a cord fabric containing weft yarns of organic 
derivatives of cellulose that become ineffective at vulcanization tempera- 
tures. No. 2,147,736. Camille Dreyfus, New York City. 

Improved ‘method for making rubber hydrochloride; a continuous 
process for reacting organic web materials with liquefied reagents. No. 
2,147,739. Erich Gebauer-Fuelnegg, deceased, late of Evanston, IIl., by 
Marie Gebauer-Fuelnegg, Evanston, III., administratrix, Eugene W. 
Moffett, Chicago, Ill., and Henry F. Irving, Gary, Ind., to Marbon 
Corp., corp of Del. 

Treatment rubber to break it down; placing same in vessel filled with 
gas containing oxygen, closing vessel to prevent escape of gas, then 
introducing carbon dioxide into vessel to control oxidation of the rubber. 
No. 2,148,572. Henry R. Minor to Industrial Process Corp., both of 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Improved method manufacturing rubber chlorides. No. 2,148,830. 
Clayton Olin North, Charleston, W. Va., M. R. North, administratrix of 
estate to Raolin Corp., Charleston, W. Va. 

Method processing rubber chloride. No. 2,148,831. James Wallace 
Raynolds, Nitro, W. Va., to Raolin Corp., Charleston, W. Va. 

Manufacture improved rubber chloride and like compositions. No. 
2.148,832. James Wallace Raynolds, Nitro, W. Va., to Raolin Corp., 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Manufacture solvated rubber chloride compositions and the like. No. 
2.148.833. James Wallace Raynolds, Nitro, W. Va., to Raolin Corp., 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Production rubber products which are colored blue to violet shades. 
No. 2,149,211. Ernst Fischer, Offenbach-am-Main, Germany, to General 
Aniline Works, New York City. 

Rubber derivative composition. No. 2,149,458. Eugene W. Moffett, 
Chicago, IIl., to Marbon Corp., corp. of Del. 

Preparation resin-like condensation derivative of rubber; subjecting 
mass of finely divided particles of rubber to hydrogen chloride under 
pressure to bring about an exothermic reaction. No. 2,149,484. Herbert 
A. hea and Eugene W. Moffett, Chicago, IIl., to Marbon Corp., 
corp. 0 

Method thickening latex 
No. 2,149,961. 
Wilmington, Del. 

Chlorinated rubber, containing more than 55% of chlorine, in admix- 
ture with .. chlorinated rubber, containing between 2 and 20% of chlorine. 
No. 2,149,926. Joseph Grange Moore, Runcorn, and Leonard Thane 
Dod, Great Crosby, Liverpool, England, to Imperial Chemical Industries, 
corp. of Great Britain. 

Method obtaining product having appearance and physical and chemical 
properties of natural plantation rubber; treating a carbohydrate with 
hydrochloric and nitric acids, thickening product thus obtained by means 
of turpentine, neutralizing by means of a base, and drying. No. 2,150,- 


068. Ernst Kleiber, Lugano, via Trevano, Switzerland, to Hevapar S 
A., Geneva, Switzerland. : 


preserved with alkali without coagulation. 
William H. Holst, Tamaqua, Pa., to Atlas Powder Co., 


Textiles 


Preparation fibroin spinning solutions. Nos. 2,145,855-6-7. Rudolph 
S. Bley, Milligan College, Tenn., to North American Rayon Corp., New 
York City. 

Production fabric at least some of which is of vegetable yarns and 
some of which yarns have a diazotizable amino group absorbed and 
retainable therein. No. 2.145.858. Ernest R. Borho, North Bergen, N. J. 

Method forming yarns and fabrics containing artificial fibres having 
appearance and hand of such materials made from natural fibres; treat- 
ing artificial fibres, containing a derivati ve of cellulose and which are in 
the solvent phase, with substance adapted to retard evaporation of the 
residual solvent. No. 2,145,923. Camille Drevfus, New York City, antl 
Herbert Platt, Cumberland, Md., to Celanese Corp. of America, corp. of 
Del. 

A synthetic resin comprising a reaction product of a_ polyhydric 
alcohol, an organic polvcarboxylic acid, and a petroleum hydrocarbon- 
insoluble resin obtained by extraction of pine wood with a coal tar 
hydrocarbon solvent. No. 2,146,012. John M. De Bell, Longmeadow 
Mass., to Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Process textile printing with vat dyestuff pastes comprising a sulfo- 
hetaine. No. 2,146,646. Jos. Nusslein, Otto Nicodemus, Walter Schmidt, 
and Bernard Schacke, Frankfort-am-Main-Hochst, Germany, to General 
Aniline Works, New York City. 

Process weighting textile material without swelling or gelling the 
material. No. 2,147.056. Herbert Platt and Arthur Lyem, Cumberland, 
Md., to Celanese Corp. of America, corp. of Del. 

Manufacture crepe fabrics containing crepe producing yarns of an 
organic derivative of cellulose. No. 2,147,057. Herbert Platt and 
Arthur Lyem, Cumberland, Md., to Celanese Corp. of America, corp. 
of Del. 

Composition for use in gig We coating compositions to prevent the 
phenomena of silking, sagging, flooding and floating thereof, comprising 
a vehicle which is compatible per a given coating composition and 
which contains ekeeiobans phosphate. No. 2,147,083. Carl J. Borger, 
Norwood, Ohio, to Interchemical Corp., New York City. 

Process for bleaching mercerized cotton and yarns; using bath com- 
posed of trisodium phosphate, soda ash, and sodium stearate, and second 
bath made from trisodium phosphate, sodium stearate, sodium hypochlorite, 
and a buffer. No. 2,148,842. Edwin P. Sherman, High Point, N. C 
to Geo. E. Miceuen Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Preparation a white, water-resistant, coated cellulosic fabric. No. 2,- 
149,329. Robert W. Ball to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Production waterproof fabrics permeable to air. No. 2,149,750. Fer 


nand Frederic Schwartz, Paris, France, to American Ecla Corp., Dover, 
Del. 


Water Sewage, etc. 


Agent for removal of iron, manganese or hydrogen sulfide from water; 
a granule comprising a mixture ot rock, cement, and a finely divided 
oxide from the group of manganese dioxide and the black oxide of iron 
known as mill scale, said granule being of a size to pass through a 10 
mesh screen and be retained on a 60 mesh screen. No. 2,145,901. Miul- 
ton J. Shoemaker to Research Products Corp., both of Madison, Wis. 
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